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STRUGGLE  AGAINST  ABSOLUTE  MONARCHY 


INTRODUCTION. 

A  GREAT  question  was  fought  out  in  England  while  the 
Stuarts  reigned.  It  was  this  :  was  the  chief  power  in  the 
country  to  be  the  power  of  the  king  or  the  power  of  the 
Parliament ;  in  other  words,  were  the  English  to  be  a  self- 
governed  people  or  were  they  to  be  governed  according  to 
the  will  of  one  man  ? 

The  Tudors  had  ruled  during  a  century  of  change  and 
danger,  when  it  was  needful  that  the  king  should  have 
much  power  in  his  hand,  so  that  order  might  prevail  at 
home  and  foreign  princes  be  kept  from  meddling  in  Eng- 
lish affairs.  But  when  the  fear  of  foreign  foes  was  past,  and 
the  king  did  things  which  the  people  did  not  want  to  see 
done,  they  were  not  willing  to  let  him  have  so  much  power 
as  the  Tudor  kings  had  had.  The  points  which  we  shall 
have  especially  to  notice  in  reading  this  book  are — 

(i)  How  the  Stuarts  made  use  of  the  powers  which 
the  Tudors  had  left  them  to  act  against  the  wishes  of  the 
people. 

(2)  How  the  Parliament  tried  to  force  the  Stuarts  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

(3)  How  the  Stuarts  tried  to  free  themselves  from  the 
control  of  Parliament. 
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(4)  How  the  struggle  between  king  and  Parliament 
was  at  last  brought  to  an  end  by  the  gift  of  the  crown  to 
a  prince  who  was  willing  to  do  the  things  which  the  Par- 
liament wished  to  be  done. 


BOOK  I. 
1603-1623. 


CAUSES    OF  QUARREL  BETWEEN   THE 
KING  AND  THE  PARLIAMENT. 

CHAPTER  I. 

PURITANS   AND   ROMAN   CATHOLICS. 

r.  Great  changes  have  come  over  England  since  1603, 
when  James  I.  became  king.  Ideas  which  are  now  nearly 
Men  not  free  as  common  as  the  air  we  breathe  were  then 
as  they  ^^  ^^^^  ^"^  rare,  or  even  unknown.  Thus  people 
please.  now  think  that  each  man  must  be  left  to  wor- 

ship God  after  his  o^vn  fashion.  Then  people  thought 
that  all  men,  who  obeyed  the  same  king,  must  worship  God 
after  the  same  fashion.  The  Act  of  Uniformity,  passed 
by  Parliament  in  1559,  had  ordered  that  the  services  laid 
down  in  the  Prayer  Book  should  be  held  in  eveiy  church 
in  England.  No  other  services  might  be  held  even  in  a 
room  with  closed  doors. 

2.  Though  all  Protestants  had  separated  from  the  old 
Church,  they  had  not  all  taken  up  the  same  religious  beliefs. 
Xhe  Ii^  England  there  were  men  called  Puritans,  who 

Puritans.  wished  to  make  the  service  of  the  Church  of 
England  more  unlike  the  service  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
than  the  reformers  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  had  left  it. 
They  complained  that  forms  ?»^Qd  ceremonies  were  still  in 
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use  which  were  not  according  to  the  Bible.  Thus  there 
were  many  clergymen  who  did  not  like  to  make  the  sign  of 
the  cross  when  they  baptized  a  child,  or  to  wear  a  surplice 
during  the  church  services. 

Queen  Elizabeth  did  not  wish  for  any  more  changes, 
and  so  chose  archbishops  and  bishops  to  govern  the 
Church  of  England  who  were  no  friends  to  the  Puritans. 
They  thought  that  the  Church  services  needed  no  change 
and  that  the  Puritans  were  making  an  outcry  about  trifles. 
So  they  turned  out  of  their  livings  ministers  who  did  not 
use  the  ceremonies  laid  down  in  the  Prayer  Book. 

The  people,  as  a  body,  liked  the  services  of  their 
Church.  Still  they  wished  that  something  should  be  done 
to  content  the  Puritans.  It  was  not  easy  to  find  enough 
good  and  able  men  to  be  parish  ministers,  and  as  the 
ministers  who  held  with  the  Puritans  were  usually  very 
able  and  zealous,  it  seemed  a  great  pity  that  they  should 
lose  their  livings  because  they  did  not  like  to  wear  a  sur- 
plice. So  when  James  came  to  the  throne  men  hoped 
that  he  would  let  laws  be  made  by  Parliament  ordering 
(i)  that  ministers  should  not  be  turned  out  of  their  livings 
for  not  using  all  the  ceremonies  laid  down  in  the  Prayer 
Book,  and  (2)  that  every  parish  should  have  a  good  and 
able  man  as  minister. 

3.  James  was  already  king  of  Scotland  when  he  came 
to  the  English  throne.  He  was  son  of  Mary  Stuart,  Queen 
of  Scots,  whom  Elizabeth  beheaded,  and  great- 
grandson  of  Margaret,  sister  of  Henry  VIII. 
Scotland  and  England  were  thus  brought  together  under 
the  rule  of  one  king,  but  each  country  still  had  its  own 
Parliament,  its  own  Church,  and  its  own  laws. 

4.  James  was  thirty-six  years  old.  He  had  read  a  good 
deal,  could  talk   well,   and   often    said  witty     james  and 
things   much  to  the  point.     But  he  had  two     the  Puritans 
great  faults  which  prevented  his  being  a  wise  king.     He 
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was  cowardly  and  he  was  selfish.  He  always  thought, 
not  of  what  was  best  for  his  people^  but  of  what  was  best 
for  himself,  and  so  he  often  made  great  mistakes  and  did 
a  great  deal  of  harm.  This  was  the  case  in  his  dealings 
with  the  Puritan  clergy,  of  whom,  as  it  happened,  he  was 
afraid.  The  reformers  in  Scotland  had  done  away  with 
those  ceremonies  with  which  the  English  Puritans  found 
fault.  They  had  done  more.  They  had  also  done  awa> 
with  bishops,  and  set  up  a  Church  which  was  governeu. 
by  assemblies  of  ministers  and  elders.  These  elders  were 
sometimes  called  presbyters^  fi-om  a  Greek  word  meaning 
elder,  and  hence  the  Church  they  helped  to  govern  was 
called  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Now  the  archbishops 
and  bishops,  who  governed  the  English  Church,  were 
appointed  by  the  king,  and  so  were  men  whom  the  king 
could  trust  to  carry  out  his  wishes.  But  the  elders  and 
ministers,  who  governed  the  Church  of  Scotland,  had  their 
power  from  the  people,  and  had  often  gone  against  the 
king's  wishes.  James,  therefore,  now  fancied  that  the 
Puritan  ministers  in  England  were  wishing  to  do  away 
with  bishops  and  to  get  power  into  their  own  hands.  So 
although  he  let  the  questions  in  dispute  between  the 
bishops  and  the  Puritans  be  talked  over  in  his  presence 
at  Hampton  Court,  at  the  end  he  made  no  such  changes 
as  would  satisfy  the  Puritans,  and  even  told  the  bishops 
to  be  stricter  with  them  than  before.  Nor  when  Parlia- 
ment met,  in  1604,  would  he  let  the  members  meddle  in 
any  way  in  Church  matters.  But  Parliament  was  not 
content  with  what  the  king  had  done,  and  this  question  of 
the  treatment  of  Puritans  became  one  of  the  questions 
about  which  the  king  and  his  Parliaments  could  not  agree. 
5.  Though  the  Parliament  wished  to  do  something  for 
the  Puritans,  it  had  no  mercy  on  men  who  still  clung  to 
the  old  Church.  Not  only  was  the  Catholic  faith  held  to 
be  harmful  to  the  minds  of  men,  but  Catholics  themselves 
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were  looked  upon  as  bad  subjects.     Some  had  plotted 
against  Elizabeth's  life  and  government ;  others  had  joined 
the  new  Catholic  order  of  Jesuits  and  gone 
about  the   country   in    disguise,   stirring    up     against 
Catholics  to  keep  firm  to  their  faith.   These     Catholics. 
Jesuits  were  much  feared,  for  they  were  thought  to  be  the 
friends  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  Catholic  king   of  Spain. 
So  it  had  come  about  that,  while  Elizabeth  reigned,  one 
law   a.fter    another   had  been   made   against    Catholics. 
Catholics   who   stayed   away  from  church  were  heavily 
fined ;  those  who  hid  priests  in  their  houses  were  cast  into 
prison.     Many  Jesuits  and  priests  were  put  to  death  as 
traitors  because  they  would  not  deny  that  the  Pope  had  a 
right  to  meddle  in  England  in  matters  which  concerned 
religion. 

6.  Whether  these  laws  were  always  fully  carried  out 
depended  much  on  the  will  of  the  king.  The  Parliament 
and  the  king  together  made  laws,  but  it  was  Gunpowdei 
the  king  and  his  officers  who  put  them  in  P'°'- 
force.  When  James  became  king  he  did  not  wish  to  deal 
harshly  with  Catholics.  He  knew  that  though  some  had 
plotted  against  Elizabeth,  yet  that  the  greater  number  had 
been  true  to  her,  and  he  thought  that,  if  he  showed 
them  mercy.  Catholics  would  be  obedient  subjects  to  him- 
self. But  he  had  not  reigned  long  when  a  plot  was  dis- 
covered which  made  the  Parliament  wish  more  than  before 
to  see  the  king  always  put  the  laws  in  force.  A  band  of 
desperate  men  formed  a  plan  of  blowing  up  Parliament 
House  on  November  5,  1605,  when  Parliament  was  to  be 
opened  in  state  by  the  king.  With  this  purpose  they 
hired  a  cellar  under  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  which  they 
filled  with  barrels  of  gunpowder  hidden  under  bundles 
of  faggots.  James'  ministers  found  out  something  about 
the  plot,  and  on  the  evening  of  November  4,  Guido,  or 
Guy,   Fawkes   was   taken  with   a  lantern  in   his  hand, 
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keeping  watch  and  ward  amongst  the  faggots.  Though 
there  were  only  some  fifteen  conspirators,  yet  all  Enghsh 
Catholics  suffered  because  of  their  crime.  For  harsher 
laws  were  passed  against  Catholics,  and  James  for  some 
years  to  come  put  the  laws  in  force. 


CHAPTER  II.  , 

THE   SPANISH   MARRIAGE  TREATY. 

I.  James  was  not  always  a  wise  king,  but  in  one  thing  he 
was  wiser  than  his  neighbours.  He  was  not  fond -of  war, 
and  wished  that  Catholic  and  Protestant  States  could 
learn  to  live  in  peace.  England  and  Spain  were  at  war 
when  he  came  to  the  throne,  but  he  very  soon  made 
peace  between  them.  Afterwards,  in  the  year  16 14,  he 
wanted  to  marry  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Infanta 
The  Span-  Maria,  a  daughter  of  Philip  III.,  the  king  of 
ish  Match.  Spain.  He  thought  that  England  and  Spain, 
if  they  acted  together  as  friends,  would  be  able  to  prevent 
wars  from  breaking  out  on  the  Continent  between  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants.  This  scheme  seemed  to  James  very 
clever,  but  it  v/as  really  a  great  mistake.  For  Phihp  III., 
king  of  Spain,  was  the  head  of  the  Catholic  princes,  and 
he  only  cared  to  let  the  marriage  be  talked  about  in  the 
hope  of  getting  James  to  agree  not  to  put  the  laws  in 
force  against  English  Catholics.  Still,  as  time  went  on, 
James  did  not  find  this  out,  but  only  set  his  heart  more 
and  more  on  bringing  this  match  about. 

2.  Rather  than  run  the  chance  of  quarrelling  with  the 
king  of  Spain,  James  did  an  act  which  brought  on  him 
Sir  Walter  ^^  scom  of  his  subjccts.  While  Elizabeth 
Raleigh.  reigned  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  won  himsell 
a  great  name  as  courtier,  traveller,  coloniser,  and  historian. 
But  shortly  after  her  death,  he  was  mixed  up  in  some 
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plot  against  James,  and  though  there  was  little  to  show 
that  he  had  done  anything  wrong,  he  was  sentenced  to  die 
as  a  traitor  (1603).  James,  however,  did  not  cause  Ra- 
leigh to  be  put  to  death,  hut  kept  him  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower. 

3.  After  thirteen  years  had  gone  by  Raleigh,  who  was 
weary  of  his  long  imprisonment,  let  it  come  to  the  king's 
ear  that  near  the  river  Orinoco  in  Guiana  Raleigh's 
there  was  a  mine  which,  if  worked,  might  ^^  Ouj'^n"" 
yield  rich  store  of  gold.  James  was  poor  1617. 
and  much  in  debt,  and  the  thought  of  being  the  owner 
of  a  gold-mine  was  very  pleasant  to  him.  So  he  let 
Raleigh  sail  in  command  of  a  fleet  of  thirteen  vessels  to 
seek  the  mine,  but  told  him  that  he  was  on  no  account  to 
fight  the  Spaniards.  But  it  was  not  easy  to  avoid  fighting 
the  Spaniards,  for  they  claimed  the  West  India  Islands 
and  all  the  continent  of  South  America  as  their  own, 
and  whenever  the  vessels  of  other  nations  came  to  make 
discoveries  or  trade  with  the  Indians,  they  attacked  them 
and  murdered  their  crews.  Raleigh  knew  this,  but  he  knew 
James  too,  and  he  thought  that  if  only  he  brought  back 
gold  he  should  be  forgiven,  even  though  he  had  fought  the 
Spaniards.  When  his  fleet  reached  the  Orinoco,  Raleigh 
sent  a  party  of  explorers  up  the  country  to  seek  for  the 
mine.  He  could  not  go  himself,  for  he  had  fallen  very  ill, 
but,  along  with  others,  he  placed  in  command  his  son 
Walter,  and  Keymis,  a  trusted  friend,  and  he  bade  them 
not  to  fight  the  Spaniards  unless  in  self-defence.  Now 
the  Spaniards  had  built  a  village,  called  St.  Thomas, 
on  the  Orinoco,  made  of  stakes  covered  with  leaves  of 
trees.  They  knew  the  English  were  coming,  so  they  laid 
an  ambush  and  fell  upon  their  camp  by  night.  The 
English  fought  bravely,  and  drove  the  Spaniards  back, 
and  took  possession  of  their  village.  But  young  Walter 
Raleigh  was  killed  in  the  fight.     Then  Keymis  led  a 
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party  yet  farther  up  the  Orinoco  in  search  for  the  mine. 
But  the  Spaniards  and  Indians  waylaid  them  and  killed 
many.  So  Keymis'  heart  failed  him,  and  he  w^ent  back 
to  St.  Thomas,  and  all  the  English  returned  to  their 
commander  and  their  fleet.  But  first  they  set  fire  to  the 
village,  for  they  wished  to  be  revenged  on  the  Spaniards. 
When  this  tale  was  told  to  Raleigh,  he  reproached 
Keymis  with  bitter  words,  because  he  had  not  found  out 
the  mine  and  brought  back  gold  to  show  the  king.  Then 
Keyinis,  in  despair,  for  he  saw  that  ruin  had  befallen 
both  himself  and  his  master,  went  into  his  cabin  and 
stabbed  himself  to  the  heart.  But  Raleigh  came  back  to 
England,  and  the  sentence  of  death  which  had  been 
passed  against  him  fifteen  years  ago  was  carried  out  and 
he  was  beheaded  on  the  scaffold.  And  this  James  did  to 
please  the  king  of  Spain.     (1618). 

4.  Soon  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Catholics  and 
Protestants  on  the  Continent,  and  the  worth  of  this 
Thirty  alliance  with  Spain,  for  which  the  king  had 

Years'  War.  j^gj.  gjygn  Raleigh's  head,  was  put  to  the  test. 
The  war  was  called  the  Thirty  Years'  War  from  the  length 
of  time  which  it  lasted  (1618-1648).  James's  daughter, 
Ehzabeth,  had  married,  in  161 3,  Frederic,  the  Prince  of 
the  Palatinate,  one  of  the  states  of  the  Empire,  lying 
along  the  Upper  Rhine.  This  prince  was  the  Protestant 
leader  who  was  most  concerned  in  the  war.  For  the 
people  of  Bohemia,  wishing  a  Protestant  to  reign  over 
them,  had  chosen  him  for  their  king  instead  of  their 
former  king,  Ferdinand,  who  was  a  Catholic.  But  Fer- 
dinand, who  was  also  Archduke  of  Austria  and  Emperor, 
raised  large  armies  and  drove  Frederic  first  out  of 
Bohemia  and  afterwards  out  of  the  Palatinate  also. 
Philip  of  Spain  was  related  to  Ferdinand.  James,  there- 
fore, wished  Philip  to  get  Ferdinand  to  make  peace 
with   the   Protestants   and   give  the  Palatinate  back  to 
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Frederic.  Philip  made  fair  promises,  but  all  the  time 
his  own  armies  were  fighting  on  the  side  of  the 
Catholics.  Meanwhile  men  in  England  complained 
bitterly  of  their  king's  fondness  for  Spain.  They  would 
have  liked  James  to  fight  Spain  and  marry  the  Prince 
to  a  Protestant  lady,  for  they  thought  that  a  marriage 
with  a  Catholic  and  a  Spaniard  would  bring  their  country 
into  many  dangers.  The  Parliament,  therefore,  through 
dislike  of  the  match,  became  very  eager  that  James  should 
put  the  laws  in  force  against  Catholics,  whilst  James,  lest 
he  should  make  Philip  angry,  would  not  do  so. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE   KING  AND   THE   PARLIAMENT. 

I.  We  have  found  the  king  and  the  Parliament  holding 
different  opinions  on  three  important  questions  :  (i)  the 
treatment  of  Puritans,  (2)  the  treatment  of  Powers  of 
Catholics,  (3)  the  Spanish  Marriage  Treaty,  the  king. 
When  the  king  and  the  Parhament  disagreed  one  or  the 
other  must  give  way.  It  was  a  question  which  would  be 
stronger.     Let  us  see  what  powers  each  held. 

The  power  of  the  king  was  then  much  greater  than  it  is 
now.  Queen  Victoria  only  chooses  as  her  ministers  men 
whom  the  Parliament  is  willing  to  support.  The  minis- 
ters, thus  chosen,  carry  on  the  government  as  the  House 
of  Commons  wishes,  though  in  the  name  of  the  queen. 
Parliament  meets  every  year,  and  every  year  the  minis- 
ters have  to  explain  what  they  have  done  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  and  have  to  get  their  consent  to 
their  acts. 

James  I.  chose  his  ministers  solely  to  please  himself. 
He  expected  them  to  carry  out  his  wishes  vrithout  heed- 
ing the  wishes  of  the  Parliament.     He  never  thought  of 
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explaining  his  acts  to  his  Parliament,  nor  did  he  call 
together  a  Parliament  every  year,  but  only  when  it 
seemed  good  to  himself. 

2.  But  though  James  had  a  great  deal  of  power,  the 
nation  had  rights  and  liberties  to  set  against  the  powers 
Rights  of  of  the  crown,  (i)  The  king  could  make  no 
the  people.  j-^^yg  without  consent  of  Parliament.  (2)  He 
could  take  no  taxes  without  consent  of  Parliament.  (3) 
He  was  bound  to  act  according  to  the  law ;  for  instance, 
he  could  not  put  a  subject  into  prison  except  according 
to  due  course  of  law.  From  this  right  of  the  people  not 
to  be  taxed  without  their  own  consent  it  followed  that 
the  House  of  Commons  was  able  to  control  the  king's 
actions.  The  king  had  not  money  enough  of  his  own  to 
pay  for  the  expenses  of  his  court  and  government ;  so 
when  he  wanted  more  money,  as  was  often  the  case,  he 
had  to  call  a  Parliament  and  ask  for  a  grant.  Then  the 
Parliament,  before  giving  him  money,  could  a§k  him  to  do 
something  which  they  wanted  to  have  done. 

3.  In  the  times  of  the  Plantagenets  the  House  of  Lords 
had  far  more  power  than  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
Position  of  it  was  the  House  of  Commons  which  no\v  took 
the  Com^'^  the  first  place.  For  the  members,  who  were 
mons.  generally  merchants  and  country  gentlemen, 
now  more  than  equalled  the  nobles  in  wealth,  know- 
ledge and  influence.  It  was  quite  natural,  therefore,  that 
the  gentlemen  who  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  should 
form  opinions  of  their  own  on  affairs  of  state,  and  like  to  tell 
the  king  if  they  thought  he  was  going  wrong.  But  itwas  also 
natural  that  the  king  should  think  himself  wiser  than  the 
Commons,  and  dislike  to  have  his  actions  talked  about. 
If  the  king  and  the  Commons,  therefore,  were  to  work 
together,  it  was  needful  that  they  should  trust  one  another, 
and  have  the  same  ideas  of  what  were  the  right  things  to 
do  in  dealing  with  the  great  questions  of  their  day. 
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But  we  have  soen  that  James  did  not  do  what  his 
people  wanted  him  to  do.  He  thus  began  a  struggle 
which  was  to  last  for  more  than  eighty  years.  The  Stuart 
kings,  one  after  another,  all  tried  to  free  themselves  from 
the  control  of  Parliament.  Parliament,  on  its  side,  strove 
to  maintain  its  position,  and  force  the  king  to  submit  his 
wishes  to  its  wishes.  It  is  the  course  of  this  struggle 
between  king  and  Parliament  which  we  shall  have  to  follow. 

4.  The  Commons  used  to  beg  James  to  set  right  what 
they  thought  amiss  in  his  government,  and  when  they  did 
not   get  an  answer  they  liked,  gave  him  no     ja^gs  a^j 
money.     James  thought  them  very  rude  for    Ws  Pariia- 
meddling.     He  wished  to  have  as  few  meet- 
ings of  Parliament  as  possible  ;  so  he  began  in  one  way 
and  another  to   take   his   subjects'  money  without   first 
asking  their  consent.     Though  in  defence  of  his  conduct 
he  could  say  that  Elizabeth  had  sometimes  done  the  same- 
thing,  yet  the  people  were  not  willing  that  he  should  dft 
as  she  had  done.     For  they  had  trusted  Elizabeth,  and 
knew  that  she  spent  their  money  well.     They  did  not, 
however,  trust  James,  and  each  time  Parliament  met,  it 
became  more  than  ever  discontented  with  him. 

5.  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  who  was  a  very  learned  man, 
was  one  of  James'  ministers.  He  often  gave  the  king  good 
advice.  But  James  did  not  follow  good  advi.ce;     james' 

he  believed  in  his  own  wisdom  and  went  his  fevountes. 
own  way,  or  else  chose  unworthy  men  to  help  him  by 
their  counsel.  The  one  of  these  favourites  who  got  most 
power  was  George  VillierSj  a  young  man  whose  handsome 
face  and  pleasant  manner  first  caught  the  king's  fancy 
C1615).  Very  soon  James  could  refuse  him  nothing.  Many 
offices  and  honours  were  given  him,  as  well  as  the  title  ot 
Duke  of  Buckingham. 

6.  Under  the  rule  of  these  favourites,  drunkenness, 
bribery,  and  vice  of  all    kinds  was  common  at  James' 
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court.     Bacon  himself,  in  spite  of  his  learning,  gave  way 
to  the  same  ill  deeds  as  those  around  him.     He  was  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  sat  as  judge  in  the  Court  of 
ment  of  Chancery.     In  1621  the  House  of  Commons 

Bacon.  impeached  him,   that  is,  accused  him  before 

the  House  of  Lords  for  having  taken  gifts  from  persons 
over  whose  cases  he  had  to  sit  as  judge.  The  House  of 
Lords  found  him  guilty  of  bribery  and  corruption,  and 
sentenced  him  to  pay  a  large  fine  and  never  to  hold  office 
again.  Very  likely  Bacon  did  not  look  on  these  presents 
as  bribes,  and  did  not  give  sentences  in  favour  of  those 
who  made  him  gifts.  But  it  was  a  wrong  thing  for  a 
judge  to  take  gifts  at  all.  Bacon's  own  remark  was  :  '  I 
was  the  justest  judge  that  was  in  England  these  fifty 
years,  but  it  was  the  justest  sentence  in  Parliament  that 
was  these  two  hundred  years.' 

In  the  trial  of  Bacon  the  House  of  Commons  acted  the 
part  of  accuser,  the  House  of  Lords  the  part  of  judge. 
Two  hundred  years  ago  there  had  been  like  cases  of  im- 
peachment. It  was  a  gjeat  thing  that  this  old  practice 
was  again  brought  into  use,  for  it  opened  a  way  by 
which  the  Commons  were  able  to  force  the  king's  minis- 
ters to  answer  to  Parliament  for  what  they  did. 


BOOK    II. 
I 623- I 628. 

THE    RULE    OF   THE    DUKE   OF 
BUCKINGHAM. 

CHAPTER  I. 

1623-1626.      A  WAR   POLICY. 

I,  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  lived  with  the  king,  and 
with  Charles,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  with  familiar  friends. 
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They  called  one  another  by  nicknames,  Buckingham 
being  '  Steenie/  the  Prince  of  Wales  '  Baby  g  .  , 
Charles,'  the  king  himself  their  '  dear  Dad  and  match 
Gossip.'  In  1623,  when  the  terms  of  the  Spanish 
marriage  treaty  were  nearly  agreed  on,  '  Steenie '  and 
'Baby  Charles 'got  James'  leave  and  went  to  Spain  in 
disguise,  meaning  to  bring  back  with  them  the  bride 
about  whom  there  had  been  so  much  talk  for  the  past  eight 
years.  Philip  IV.,  at  that  time  king  of  Spain,  received 
them  very  graciously;  but  the  wooing  did  not  turnout 
well  in  the  end.  The  Infanta  did  not  like  Charles  be- 
cause he  was  a  Protestant.  Once  when  he  jumped  over 
a  wall  into  a  garden  where  she  was  walking,  the  young 
lady  screamed  and  ran  away.  Moreover  the  Spanish 
ministers  did  not  care  to  bring  the  match  about,  unless 
England  was  to  be  made  a  Catholic  country.  So  now 
they  angered  Charles  by  saying  that  the  Infanta  must 
stay  in  Spain  a  year  after  the  marriage,  as  a  pledge 
that  James  would  get  rid  of  the  laws  against  English 
Catholics.  At  the  same  time  they  would  not  do  what 
Charles  wanted  of  them,  and  fight  the  Emperor  in  order 
to  win  back  the  Palatinate  for  Frederic,  James'  Pro- 
testant son-in-law.  So  Charles  and  Buckingham  came 
back  to  England  in  an  angry  temper,  forced  James,  to 
his  sorrow,  to  break  off  the  treaty,  and  threatened  Spain 
with  war. 

2.  Buckingham  was  bold,  ambitious,  and   very  sure 
that  he  could  do  all  he  wished  to  do  ;  but  he  was  ignorant, 
headstrong,  and    not   very  clever.      He  was     pi^nsof 
now  really  the  ruler  of  England.     Charles  was     Bucking- 
ready  to  follow  him  wherever  he  led  the  way, 
and  if  James  went  against  his  wishes  he  scolded  until  the 
old  man  yielded.     So  Buckingham  thought  he  could  do 
what  he   chose,  and  he   made  many  great  plans.     He 
wanted   to   form   alliances   with  France,  Denmark,  and 
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Holland,  punish  Spain,  send  armies  into  Germany,  and 
get  back  the  Palatinate  for  James'  son-in-law. 

3.  Parliament  met  in  February  1624.  The  Commons 
wished  the  king  to  make  war  on  Spain  by  sea ;  so  they 
Last  Parlla-  S^^'^  ^™  ^  grant  of  moncy.  But  it  was  under- 
ment  of  stood  that  the  money  was  noF  to  be  used  for 

James  I.  ,.  .         .  _  ,  .         _     . 

sendmg  armies  mto  Germany,  but  for  fittmg 
out  a  fleet.  They  also  got  a  solemn  promise  from  James 
and  Charles  that  if  the  Prince  should  marry  a  Catholic, 
nothing  should  be  said  in  the  marriage  treaty  about  the 
English  Catholics.  These  promises  were  not  kept.  An 
army  was  raised  and  sent  across  the  Channel  to  march 
•through  Holland  into  Germany.  About  the  same  time 
lames  and  Charles  agreed  that  the  laws  against  the  Eng- 
lish Catholics  should  not  be  put  into  force,  and  on  these 
terms  Charles  in  1625  married  Henrietta  Maria,  sister  of 
T.ewis  XIII.,  king  of  France. 

4.  In  March  1625  James  I.  died,  and  Charles  I.  came 
to  the  throne.  Charles  very  speedily  dissolved  his  two  first 
F'^rst  parlia-  Parliaments,  for  he  found  that  the  Commons 
roe.its  of         would  not  give  him  money.     The  Commons 

refused  because  they  had  no  trust  in  Buck- 
ingliam.  Not  only  had  he  led  the  king  to  break  his 
word,  but  all  his  undertakings  turned  out  ill.  The 
soldiers  sent  to  Holland  died  of  cold  and  hunger.  A 
fleet  sent  against  Spain  sailed  into  the  harbour  of  Cadiz, 
but  afterwards  came  back  without  having  fought  an 
enemy;  on  the  voyage  home  the  soldiers  and  sailors  died 
by  hundreds  through  the  bad  food  which  had  been  given 
them  (1625). 

5.  In  spite  of  this  ill  success,  Buckingham  was  very  sure 
that  he  should  win  in  the  end,  and  Charles  gave  way  to 
War  widi  him,  so  peither  of  them  thought  of  making 
France.  peace  be/=aus^  the  PArliament  would  not  give 
tnency.     The^  bnd  not  ur-okep  ihei":  wpvd  ta  the  Ccwn- 
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mons  without  a  reason.  When  they  promised  Lewis  XIII. 
not  to  put  the  laws  in  force  against  CathoHcs,  they  had 
thought  that  he  would  aid  them  in  the  war  in  Germany  ; 
but  now,  as  Lewis  had  not  given  them  the  aid  they  hoped 
for,  they  were  bold  enough  to  find  causes  of  quarrel  with 
him  and  to  go  to  war  with  France  (1626). 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE   PETITION   OF   RIGHT.     1 627,  1 628. 

I.  That  he  might  be  able  to  carry  on  this  new  war, 
Charles  tried  to  raise  large  sums  of  money  without  con- 
sent of  Parliament.  He  did  so  under  pretence  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
of  a  loan,  though  there  was  no  chance  that  of  Habeas 
the  lenders  would  ever  get  their  money  back 
again.  The  tax  was  called  a  forced  loan,  for  men 
who  refused  to  lend  the  king  money  were  thrown  into 
prison.  Now  as  there  were  Acts  of  Parliament  forbidding 
the  king  to  take  his  subjects'  money  at  his  pleasure,  so 
there  were  Acts  of  Parliament  forbidding  him  to  shut 
his  subjects  up  in  prison  at  his  pleasure.  The  Great 
Charter,  granted  by  King  John,  had  said  that  no  free- 
man should  be  sent  to  prison  save  by  the  law  of 
the  land.  When,  therefore,  any  person  was  sent  to 
prison,  a  warrant  stating  his  offence  was  given  to  his 
gaoler.  The  prisoner  or  his  friends  could  then  ask  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Kings  Bench  for  a  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus.  These  words,  meaning  '  produce  the  body,' 
were  the  first  words  of  the  writ,  which  was  simply  an 
order  to  the  gaoler  bidding  him  bring  his  prisoner  and 
the  warrant  before  the  Court.  Then  the  judges,  after  they 
had  seen  what  offence  was  named  in  the  warrant,  would 
either  send  the  prisoner  back  to  prison,  there  to  await  the 
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time  of  his  trial,  or  set  him  at  liberty,  if  he  promised  to 
come  and  answer  to  his  charge  at  the  time  of  trial.  If 
the  prisoner  was  sent  back  to  prison,  he  could  ask  the 
judges  to  name  a  day  for  his  trial,  so  that  he  could  not 
be  kept  shut  up  for  a  very  long  time. 

2.  Five  gentlemen  whom  Charles  sent  to  prison  for  re- 
fusing to  pay  the  loan  money  got  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus, 
Imprison-  ^.nd  SO  Came  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
ment  with-       fhe  judges  looked  at  the  warrant  brought  by 

out  cause  i  o  j 

siven.  the  gaoler,  and  found  that  they  were  sent  to 

prison  by  the  king's  order,  but  that  no  cause  was  given. 
What  then  were  the  judges  to  do  ?  As  no  reason  was  set 
iown  on  the  warrant,  they  could  not  tell  whether  they 
ought  to  set  the  prisoners  at  liberty  or  send  them  back 
to  prison.  What  was  even  worse,  the  prisoners  could 
not  get  any  day  named  for  their  trial. 

The  lawyers  who  pleaded  for  the  prisoners  said  that, 
since  no  cause  of  imprisonment  was  given,  they  ought  to 
be  set  at  liberty ;  otherwise  the  king  might  keep  them 
shut  up  in  prison"  till  the  day  of  their  death.  This,  they 
said,  was  contrary  to  the  Great  Charter,  and  did  away 
with  the  liberties  of  Englishmen.  The  court  was  crowded 
with  listeners,  who  clapped  their  hands  and  shouted  ap- 
plause when  they  heard  the  lawyers  say  things  like  this. 

But  the  lawyers  who  pleaded  on  Charles'  side  said 
that  kings  of  England  had  often  sent  men  to  prison  with- 
out giving  any  reason,  and  that  what  former  kings  had 
done,  Charles  might  also  do.  It  was  true  that  former 
kings  had  done  so,  and  in  times  of  danger  when  there 
were  fears  of  plots,  as  at  the  time  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
it  might  be  needful  to  imprison  men  without  giving  a 
reason.  But  this  now  seemed  an  unlawful  thing  for 
Charles  to  do,  because  it  was  not  men  who  were  plotting 
against  him  whom  he  shut  up,  but  good  subjects  wb.^ 
refused  to  give  him  money  to  which  he  had  no  right. 
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The  Judges,  however,  did  not  set  the  five  gentlemen 
at  hberty,  but  sent  them  back  to  prison  ;  for  they  were 
afraid  of  angering  the  King. 

3.  Buckingham  sailed  with  a  large  fleet  in  1627  to  the 
west  coast  of  France,  and  landed  on  the  island  of  Rhe  ; 
but  after  staying  a  few  months  on  the  island  Expedition 
he  had  to  sail  home  again,  because  he  was  '° ''}^.  ^^'^ 
short  of  supplies,  and  had  lost  many  of  his 

men. 

4.  Buckingham  had  persuaded  the  Protestant  town  of 
La  Rochelle,  lying  on  the  mainland  opposite  the  Island 
of  Rhd,  to  take  part  with  the  English.    Charles     Charles' 
felt  in  honour  bound  to  help  this  town,  which     il^^'mei^^'^' 
was  now  being  closely  besieged  by  Lewis.    So,     1628. 

in  hope  of  getting  a  grant  of  mpney,  he  first  let  out  of 
prison  the  refusers  of  the  loan  money,  and  afterwards 
called  his  third  Parliament  (1628).  The  Commons  had 
many  things  to  complain  of,  but  these  three  things  above 
all  others  : — the  forced  loan  ;  the  imprisonments  without 
cause  given ;  the  refusal  of  the  judges  to  set  the  prisoners 
at  liberty.  One  of  the  chief  men  in  the  house  was  Sir 
John  Eliot,  and  he  spoke  out  like  a  man  for  the  liberties 
of  Englishmen.  '  Upon  this  dispute,'  he  said, '  not  alone 
our  lands  and  goods  are  engaged,  but  all  that  we  call 
ours.  These  rights,  these  privileges,  which  made  our 
fathers  freemen,  are  in  question.  If  they  be  not  the  more 
carefully  preserved,  they  will,  I  fear,  render  us  less  free, 
less  worthy  than  our  fathers.'  Sir  Thomas  Wentworlh 
was  also  a  chief  man  in  the  house,  and  a  good  speaker. 
He  wanted,  however,  to  get  a  great  name  and  power  for 
himself,  and  he  cared  less  about  the  liberties  of  England 
than  Eliot.  As  he  did  not  like  the  wars  with  France  and 
Spain,  he  now  spoke  against  the  unlawful  means  by 
which  Charles  had  got  together  money  to  carry  them  on. 
'  What  is  it,'  he  said,  '  that  we  have  to  make  sure  ?     New 

E.  H.  C 
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things?  No;  our  ancient,  sober,  and  vital  liberties,  by 
strengthening  the  laws  of  our  ancestors,  by  setting  such 
a  stamp  upon  them  that  no  lawless  spirit  shall  dare 
hereafter  to  invade  them.' 

5.  The  Commons  after  listening  to  words  like  these 
drew  up  a  new  law.  It  was  called  a  Petition  of  Right, 
ThePetition  ^nd  was  meant  not  to  get  them  new  liberties, 
of  Right.  but  to  ije  a  guard  round  the  old.  This  peti- 
tion asked  the  king  to  say  :— 

(i.)  That  no  freeman  should  have  to  pay  any  loan,  tax, 
or  such-like  charge  without  common  consent  by  Act  of 
Parliament. 

(2.)  That  no  freeman  should  be  sent  to  prison  without 
a  cause  being  shown. 

The  House  of  Lords  agreed  to  the  petition,  and 
Charles  gave  it  the  royal  assent.  In  return  the  Parlia- 
ment gave  him  a  grant  of  money,  and  the  Session  was 
afterwards  brought  to  an  end. 

6.  In  August,  1628,  Buckingham  was  about  to  sail 
with  a  fleet  to  Rochelle,  when  a  man  named  Felton 
,,     ,      ,       stabbed  him  to  the  heart.     For  this  murder 

Murder  of  .     ,  ,  ,  1,1  1 

Bucking-        Felton  was  tned  and  hanged  ;  but  the  people 
""■  rejoiced  at  the  duke's  death,  and  looked  on 

Felton  as  a  martyr. 

The  fleet  sailed,  but  could  not  make  its  way  into  the 
harbour  of  Rochelle  ;  so,  after  thousands  had  died  of 
hunger,  the  city  surrendered  to  Lewis.  Nor  was  this  the 
only  place  which  had  looked  to  Charles  and  Buckingham 
for  help,  and  had  found  that  they  could  do  nothing.  The 
King  of  Denmark  had  been  promised  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  help  him  in  making  war  against  the  Catholics 
in  Germany  ;  but  no  money  was  sent,  and  he  was  beaten 
in  war. 

After  Buckingham's  death  Charles  made  peace,  first 
with  France  in  1629,  and  then  with  Spain  in  1630. 
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GOVERNMENT    WITHOUT    PARLIA- 
MENTS. 

CHAPTER   I. 

DISSOLUTION   OF   PARLIAMENT   IN    1 629. 

I.  Though  the  Petition  of  Right  had  been  passed,  and 
though  Buckingham  was  dead,  yet  the  king  and  the 
Commons  could  not  agree  better  than  they  Customs 
had  done  before.  They  disputed  about  the  Duties, 
meaning  of  the  Petition  of  Right.  The  Commons  said 
that  the  king  henceforth  could  take  no  taxes  without 
consent  of  Parliament.  But  it  happened  that  the  customs 
duties,  that  is,  taxes  laid  on  goods  sent  out  of  or  brought 
into  the  country,  had  not  been  mentioned  by  name  in 
the  petition.  So  Charles  said  that  he  still  had  a  right  to 
take  these  duties  without  consent  of  Parliament. 

2.  There  was  a  second  question  about  which  the  king 
and  the  Commons  could  not  agree.  It  was  a  very  important 
one.  We  saw  that  when  James  came  to  the  High 
throne  he  persecuted  Puritans,  and  would  not  and"caW^ 
let  the  Parliament  make  laws  to  set  right  what  >sts. 
they  thought  amiss  in  the  Church.  Since  that  time  new 
differences  had  arisen  between  the  bishops  and  the  Com- 
mons. At  first  they  had  only  disagreed  about  the  treat- 
ment of  Puritans.  Afterwards  they  began  to  disagree 
about  matters  of  religious  belief.  The  English  prayer- 
book  had  much  in  it  which  was  the  same  as  the  service 
hook  of  the  old  Church  ;  it  had  also  many  things  which 
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were  put  in  it  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  During 
the  last  thirty  years  new  teachers  had  arisen  in  England, 
who  seemed  to  wish  to  look  only  at  those  things  in  the 
prayer-book  which  were  like  the  old  service  book,  and  so 
were  like  the  beliefs  held  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  They 
seemed  to  wish  to  pass  over  all  the  changes  that  had 
been  made  and  hold  them  to  be  but  small.  Most  Eng- 
lishmen thought  that  the  changes  made  at  the  Reforma- 
tion were  great  and  important  changes,  and  they  did  not 
like  these  new  teachers.  But  the  king  listened  to  them 
gladly,  and  made  some  of  them  bishops,  so  that  they  hac" 
great  power  over  the  Church.  These  new  teachers  we 
should  now  call  High-churchmen.  Those  who  were 
against  them  were  then  called  Calvinists,  because  they 
held  the  beliefs  of  the  reformer  Calvin,  who  in  the  last 
century  had  set  up  a  Protestant  Church  at  Geneva. 

It  was  thought  to  be  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  put  down  all  false  doctrine.  No  books  might 
be  published  except  such  as  got  the  leave  of  the  king's 
ministers.  The  High-churchmen,  therefore,  wished  that 
the  king  should  forbid  the  Calvinists  to  teach  and  preach, 
while  the  Calvinists  wished  that  the  king  should  forbid 
the  High-churchmen  to  teach  and  preach. 

Charles  would  have  done  well  if  he  had  not  taken  the 
side  of  either  of  these  two  parties  ;  but  he  was  drawn  to 
the  side  of  the  High-churchmen.  In  all  the  disputes 
which  had  arisen  between  -himself  and  the  Commons  they 
had  taken  his  part,  trying  to  set  up  the  royal  power,  and 
pull  down  the  power  of  Parliaments.  Kings,  they  said, 
were  given  their  power  by  God  ;  subjects,  therefore, 
ought  to  obey  their  prince's  commands,  even  though  they 
were  contrary  to  Acts  of  Parliament.  It  was  partly  be- 
cause the  High-churchmen  said  things  like  this  in  books 
and  sermons  that  the  Commons  wished  so  much  to  put 
them  to  silence,  for  they  believed  that  those  men  were 
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most  true  to  their  king  who  obeyed  the  laws  and  would 
not  pay  unlawful  taxes.  p 

3.  Shortly  before  Parliament  met  again  in  1629,  Charles 
published  a  declaration  which  still  stands  in  the  Prayer- 
book,  in  front  of  the  Articles.  In  this  he  xhe  King's 
said  that  henceforth  no  man,  whether  High-  declaration, 
churchman  or  Calvinist,  was  to  preach  or  write  on  doc- 
trines about  which  men  did  not  agree.  Perhaps  Charles 
thought  this  was  fair  to  both  parties,  but  it  was  not  really 
so.  The  men  who  would  judge  what  was  right  to  preach 
and  what  was  not  were  the  bishops.  These  were  High- 
churchmen  who  would  be  on  the  side  of  those  who 
preached  what  they  themselves  believed. 

4.  So,  when  Parliament  met  again,  the  discord  was 
greater  than  ever.  The  Commons  called  on  the  king  to 
forbid  the  High-churchmen  to  preach  and  Dissolution 
write,  and  leave  their  own  friends,  the  Calvin-  of  Pariia- 
ists,  at  liberty  to  preach  and  write  what  they  ™'^"  " 
pleased.  They  also  said  that  the  Petition  of  Right  had 
been  broken  because  the  customs-duties  were  taken  with- 
out consent  of  Parliament.  One  day  the  Speaker,  who 
was  the  king's  friend,  wanted  to  leave  the  house  rather  than 
let  the  members  pass  a  vote  against  the  taking  of  customs- 
duties  not  granted  by  Parliament.  Two  members  held 
him  down  by  force  in  his  chair,  while  a  third  called  out, 
*  that  they  were  traitors  who  should  bring  in  changes  in 
religion,  or  who  should  take  or  pay  customs-duties  not 
granted  by  Parliament.'  'Aye,  aye,'  members  shouted 
on  all  sides,  and  then  left  the  House  amidst  noise  and 
confusion.  After  this  Charles  dissolved  the  Parliament, 
and  made  up  his  mind  not  to  call  another  for  a  long  time 
to  come. 
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^       CHAPTER    TI. 

LAUD   AND   THE    PURITANS. 

I.  Charles  I.  was  a  loving  husband  and  father,  and  hved 
very  happily  with  his  wife  and  children.  He  was  fond  of 
collecting  pictures,  statues,  and  other  works  of  art.  Of 
Character  books  he  knew  quite  as  much  as  most  gentle- 
of  Charles  I.  xasx).  of  his  time.  He  was  very  attentive  to 
business.  But  though  Charles  was  neither  ignorant,  nor 
lazy,  nor  stupid,  he  would  never  make  a  good  king.  He 
kept  too  much  to  his  own  opinions,  and  would  not 
listen  to  others  nor  trust  them.  He  did  not  care  about 
being  liked  by  his  subjects.  His  chief  care  was  to  make 
himself  obeyed.  He  knew  that  Elizabeth  had  ruled  very 
much  as  she  liked  and  he  meant  to  do  the  same.  He 
quite  forgot  that  Elizabeth  had  sought  the  good-will  of 
her  subjects,  who  obeyed  her  because  she  did  what  they 
wanted  to  be  done. 

2.  The  minister  whom  Charles  trusted  to  govern  the 
Church  was  Laud,  Bishop  of  London,  who,  in  1633,  ^^^s 
The  views  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Laud  was 
of  Laud.  ^i^g  leader  of  the  High-church  party,  whom  the 
Commons  had  wished  to  put  to  silence.  He  was  a  little 
man,  very  active,  and  very  earnest,  but  without  pity  for 
those  who  did  not  think  as  he  did  or  do  as  he  told  them. 
He  had  a  good  deal  of  learning,  and  was  willing  to  let 
learned  men  hold  opinions  of  their  own  ;  but  he  despised 
the  people  too  much  to  think  that  they  could  judge  for 
themselves  what  was  true  or  false  in  religion.  Laud 
also  was  in  favour  of  forms  and  ceremonies.  He  did 
not  like  that  each  man  should  do  what  was  right  in  his 
own  eyes.  All  must  do  alike.  Each  minister  must  bow  his 
head  when  he  read  the  name  of  Jesus.  None  must  take 
the  sacrament  sitting,  as  many  men  then  did,  but  each 
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man  on  his  knees.  Ministers  and  congregations  must  be 
encouraged  to  adorn  their  churches  with  painted  windows, 
images,  and  crosses,  to  set  up  altars  and  perform  cere- 
monies for  long  unknown  in  Protestant  England. 

3.  The  Calvinists  thought  very  differently  from  Laud. 
It  did  not  seem  to  them  that  the  meanest  man,  woman, 
or  child  was  too  ignorant  to  understand  all    xhe  views 
that  had  to  do  with  his  happiness  or  misery     of  the. 

,  ,        ^,  •■•,•,,  •  Calvinists. 

m  another  world.  They  disliked  ceremonies, 
and  would  as  soon  have  worshipped  in  a  barn  as  in  a 
cathedral.  God,  they  said,  did  not  live  in  temples  made 
with  hands.  His  temple  was  the  heart  of  the  worshipper. 
They  did  not  care  about  order,  nor  could  the  service  be 
too  simple  to  please  them. 

4.  It  became  common  to  call  all  persons  Puritans  who 
did  not  like  the  changes  which  Laud  and  his  friends  were 
bringing  in.  Many  more  people,  therefore,  caivinists 
were  now  called  Puritans  than  in  the  time  of  called  Purl- 
James  I.  They  were  of  all  classes — gentlemen, 
farmers,  and  artisans.  They  were  remarkable  for  living 
a  serious  and  quiet  life,  setting  their  faces  against  the 
fashionable  vices  of  their  day — drinking,  swearing,  and 
gambling.  Amongst  the  Puritans  were  found  men  who 
held  very  strict  notions  of  the  kind  of  life  they  ought  to 
lead.  They  saw  sin  and  vice  mixed  up  with  the  amuse- 
ments and  pleasures  of  the  world,  so  they  called  all 
pleasures  and  amusements  sinful.  They  dressed  in  plain 
black  clothes,  and  cut  their  hair  short,  to  mark  them- 
selves distinct  from  the  men  of  the  world,  who  dressed 
gaily  in  velvets,  and  lace,  and  satin.  They  went  too  far 
in  what  they  thought  they  ought  to  do,  and  judged  other 
men  too  hardly ;  but  they  were  quite  honest,  and  ready  to 
suffer  much  rather  than  do  anything  which  they  thought 
wrong. 

We  have  seen  what  different  opinions  Laud  and  the 
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Puritans  held.  The  Puritans  looked  on  Laud  as  little 
else  than  a  Papist  in  disguise.  Laud  looked  on  the  Puri- 
tans as  men  who  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Church. 
Now  that  the  Parliament  was  gone  he  was  master,  and 
he  set  to  work  to  model  churches,  services,  ministers  and 
worshippers  all  after  his  own  plan. 

5.  Laud  had  means  by  which  he  was  able  to  force  the 
Puritans  to  do  as  he  wished.  The  Act  of  Supremacy, 
(Courts  of  passed  m  1558,  made  Queen  Elizabeth  chief 
High  Com-    ruler  of  the  Church  of  England  in  place  of  the 

mission  ,  , 

and  Star  Pope.  It  also  gave  her  power  to  set  up  corn- 
Chamber,  missioners  for  the  punishment  of  those  who 
separated  from  the  Church.  These  commissioners  formed 
what  was  called  the  Court  of  High  Commission.  They 
now  turned  out  of  his  living  the  minister  who  did  not 
bow  when  he  read  the  name  of  Jesus,  or  preached  on  for- 
bidden doctrines.  The  layman  who  kept  his  hat  on  in 
church,  or  would  not  take  the  sacrament  on  his  knees, 
they  fined,  or  perhaps  put  in  prison.  A  second  court 
punished  more  severely  than  the  High  Commission.  It 
was  called  the  Star  Chamber,  because  the  walls  of  the 
room  at  Westminster  in  which  it  sat  were  painted  with 
stars.  This  court  had  been  set  up  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  to  try  men  who  were  too  powerful  to  be  brought  to 
trial  in  the  other  courts.  Its  powers  were  now  turned 
against  the  Puritans  or  any  others  who,  by  anything  they 
said,  or  did,  or  wrote,  displeased  the  king  and  his 
ministers.  The  judges  were  the  king's  ministers.  Laud 
himself  being  one  of  them.  Men  were  fined  by  the  Star 
Chamber,  or  put  in  prison,  or  whipped  through  the 
streets,  or  branded  with  hot  irons,  or  their  ears  were  cut 
off.  When  these  sentences  were  carried  out,  the  people, 
who  thought  the  sufferers  were  in  the  right,  and  felt  great 
pity  for  them,  would  stain  handkerchiefs  in  their  blood  as 
in  the  blood  of  martyrs 
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6.  When  the  Puritans  saw  how  strange  ceremonies 
were  brought  into  the  services  of  the  Enghsh  Church,  and 
how  the  king  no  longer  called  together  Parlia-  purit^ns  in 
ments,  they  thought  that  the  Catholic  faith  NewEng- 
would  be  set  up  in  England,  and  that  the  old 
liberties  of  Englishmen  would  be  taken  away  by  the 
king.  So  many  thousands  sailed  across  the  Atlantic  to 
the  coast  of  North  America.  There  they  settled  in  a  land 
which  they  called  '  New  England,'  where  they  governed 
themselves  and  worshipped  God  in  their  own  way. 


CHAPTER  III. 

SIR   THOMAS   WENTWORTH. 

I.  Besides  Laud,  Charles  had  another  councillor  whom 
he  trusted.  This  was  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  now  Lord 
Wentworth,  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Strafford,  gjr  Thomas 
Wentworth  was  a  tall,  dark  man,  with  a  com-  Wentworth. 
manding  voice  and  manner.  In  1628  he  had  joined  with 
EUot  in  getting  the  king  to  give  his  consent  to  the  Peti- 
tion of  Right,  because  he  thought  Buckingham  ruled  very 
badly.  But  since  Buckingham's  death  he  had  kimself 
become  a  minister  of  the  king,  and  now  his  chief  desire 
was  to  make  Charles  powerful  in  all  things,  and  free  him 
from  his  subjects'  control.  Wentworth  had  a  great  belief 
in  himself  and  in  his  own  wisdom,  and  looked  down  upon 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  thinking  that  if 
the  king  always  had  to  follow  their  wishes,  the  country 
would  never  be  well  or  wisely  ruled.  As  to  Parliaments, 
Wentworth  did  not  wish  to  do  away  with  them  ;  they 
might  in  an  humble  manner  lay  their  wishes  before  the 
king,  but  they  were  not  to  make  their  grants  of  money 
depend  on  getting  what  they  wanted.     Until  the  gentle- 
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men  of  England  should  have  learned  to  obey,  Wentvvorth 
did  not  counsel  Charles  to  call  a  Parliament  together. 

2.  Now  Wentworth  was  proud  and  would  have  his  own 
way  ;  and  he  did  many  harsh  and  unjust  acts  in  carrying 
Wentworth  out  his  ends.  So  he  was  soon  much  hated  by 
m  Ireland,  ^jjg  people.  Neither  was  he  liked  by  his  fellow 
ministers  and  men  at  the  king's  court.  For  he  set  his  face 
against  those  who  wasted  the  king's  money,  and  left  the 
king  poor  while  they  themselves  grew  rich.  Wentworth, 
however,  did  not  stay  long  in  England.  In  1633  he  went 
to  Ireland  to  rule  that  country  as  Lord  Deputy.  There 
it  was  more  easy  for  him  to  get  men  to  yield  to  him  than 
in  England;  for  the  native  population  of  Irish  Catholics 
and  the  English  and  Scottish  Protestants,  who  had  settled 
in  Ireland,  hated  one  another,  and  did  not  wish  for  the 
same  things,  so  that  they  could  not  act  together  as  Eng- 
lishmen did.  Moreover  in  Ireland  Wentworth  acted  as 
king  in  place  of  Charles,  and  thus  he  had  more  power  in 
his  hands  than  in  England.  He  did  not  let  his  officers 
take  the  king's  money.  He  kept  strict  order  throughout 
the  country,  and  did  not  let  the  rich  man  wrong  the  poor 
man.  He  even  called  a  Parliament  and  got  a  grant  of 
money.  But  the  people,  though  they  could  not  resist  the 
deputy,  yet  hated  him.  For  he  broke  his  faith  with  the 
Parliament,  ill-treated  those  who  offended  him,  and  cared 
not  how  unjustly  or  harshly  he  acted,  so  long  as  he  made 
all  men  obey  his  will. 

3.  While  Wentworth  was  trying  to  make  the  power  of 
the  king  greater  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  Eliot  was 
Eliot  in  standing  up  in  the  cause  of  the  Parliament. 
tUe  Tower.  jjg  a,nd  some  of  his  friends  were  accused  by 
Charles  of  having  caused  a  riot  iii  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  day  when  the  Speaker  was  held  down  in  his  chair. 
The  judges  said  that  they  must  pay  fines  and  stay  in  prison 
so  long  as  it  should  please  the  king.     One  by  one,  as  they 
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owned  their  fault  and  prayed  for  pardon,  Charles  let  them 
be  set  at  liberty.  But  Eliot  would  not  give  way.  A  future 
Parliament  alone,  he  said,  could  judge  whether  anything 
he  had  said  or  done  had  been  to  blame.  The  judges  had 
no  right  to  meddle  in  the  matter ;  for  if  members  could 
be  brought  to  punishment  by  the  king  for  what  they  said 
or  did  within  Parliament  House  they  would  be  afraid  to 
say  what  they  really  thought.  Then  Parliaments  would 
soon  cease  to  be  free,  and  would  be  no  longer  able  to 
stand  against  the  king,  if  he  ruled  contrary  to  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  the  country. 

After  Eliot  had  been  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  about 
three  years  (1629- 1632)  he  fell  very  ill,  and  sent  to  the 
king  asking  that  he  might  be  set  at  liberty  until  he  got 
back  his  health.  But  Charles  chose  that  the  man  who 
would  not  give  way  should  die,  and  not  long  afterwards 
Eliot  died  in  the  Tower  (1632). 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SHIP   MONEY  AND   THE  TRIAL  OF  HAMPDEN,  1634-1640. 

I.  Charles  had  no  money  with  which  to  build  ships  to 
protect  the  coasts.  So  pirates  did  much  harm  to  trade, 
while  the  Turks,  from  Algiers  in  Africa,  used  yearly  to 
carry  off  hundreds  of  fishermen  as  slaves.  Charles 
wished  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things.  He  was 
also  thinking  of  joining  Spain  in  making  war  on  France. 
His  difficulty  was  to  get  money  for  raising  a 
navy,  without  calling  a  parliament.  In  times  'Phoney. 
of  danger,  as  for  instance  when  the  Armada  sailed  against 
England,  the  king  had  called  on  the  port  towns  to  send 
him  vessels  for  defence  of  the  kingdom.  Charles  thought 
he  could  not  do  better  than  follow  this  example  (1634). 
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Afterwards  he  went  farther  and  did  what  former  kings 
had  not  done.  Every  year  he  made  every  county  0/ 
England  and  Wales  give  him  money,  called  ship-money, 
for  raising  a  navy,  for  guard  of  the  seas. 

2.  Men  paid  the  new  tax  very  unwillingly,  because 
there  was  no  real  or  sudden  danger  which  made  it  needful 
for  the  king  to  take  tnoney  without  first  asking  leave  of 
Parliament.  One  of  those  who  would  not  pay  was  John 
Hampden,  a  gentleman  of  Buckinghamshire.  The  case 
Trial  of  between  him  and  the  king  was  tried  before  the 
Hampden.  twelve  judges  at  Westminster.  Two  of  them 
said  boldly  that  many  Acts  of  Parliament,  and,  above  all, 
the  Petition  of  Right,  had  taken  away  from  the  king  the 
power  of  raising  taxes  without  consent  of  Parliament. 
But  others  said  that  Acts  of  Parliament  could  not  bind 
the  king,  and  that,  therefore,  when  he  thought  it  needful, 
he  might  take  taxes  at  his  pleasure.  As  seven  judges 
were  for  the  king  and  only  five  for  Hampden,  ship  money 
was  thus  declared  to  be  a  lawful  tax  (1638). 

3.  The  king  had  always  had  rights  and  powers  of  his 
own,  which  lawyers  called  his  royal  prerogative.  But 
The  prero-  Until  now  the  right  to  set  aside  Acts  of  Par- 
abovethe'  liament,  whenever  he  thought  it  needful  to 
l^w.  do  so,  had  not  been  counted  one  of  them. 
No  one  would  have  said  so  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth. 
The  notion  had  grown  up  by  degrees,  under  the  rule 
of  James  and  Charles.  The  High-churchmen  said  that 
kings  had  their  power  from  God,  and  that  their  power 
was  above  Acts  of  Parliament,  just  as  divine  things  are 
above  human  things.  Lawyers,  who  looked  to  the  king 
to  give  them  places,  said  the  same  kind  of  things  in 
courts  of  law,  and  thus  at  last  the  judges  laid  it  down  as 
part  of  the  law  that  no  Acts  of  Parliament  could  bind  the 
king.  Henceforth,  therefore,  Charles  could  set  aside  the 
la\>'s  if  he  thought  it  needful. 
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The  people  saw  clearly  that  this  view  of  the  judges 
put  an  end  to  their  liberties,  and  they  would  not  pay  it  any 
respect.  The  judges,  they  said,  had  explained  the  law 
wrongly,  and  given  false  judgment  to  please  the  king. 
There  was  much  reason  in  what  the  people  said.  Charles 
had  the  power  of  placing  judges  in  office  and  turning  them 
out  of  office  at  his  pleasure.  He  had  set  up  as  judges 
men  who  thought  as  he  did  himself,  and  the  people  did 
not  trust  them. 

4.  We  have  seen  that  England  was  discontented  ;  we 
have  seen  also  that  Ireland  was  discontented.  We  must 
now  look  at  Scotland  and  see  what  was  passing  there. 
Laud  wished  to  change  the  Church  of  Scotland  and 
n«ake  it  like  the  Church  of  England.  He  did  not  heed 
that  the  Scots  did  not  like  the  Church  to  be     t,  -  „•    ■ 

Kebellion  in 

ruled  by  bishops  and  looked  on  many  of  the  Scotland. 
ceremonies  in  use  in  the  English  Church  as  superstitions. 
On  tlie  day  when  a  prayer-book,  like  the  English  prayer- 
book,  was  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  churches  in  Scotland, 
a  riot  broke  out  in  Edinburgh  (1637).  Soon  the  whole 
country  rose  against  the  changes,  and  the  people  began 
to  arm  to  force  the  king  to  give  way  to  their  wishes.  It 
Charles  had  had  plenty  of  money,  and  even  a  small  stand- 
ing army,  he  might  have  put  down  the  vScots.  But  he  had 
no  money,  while  his  soldiers  were  only  peasants  and 
artisans  who  were  pressed  into  his  service.  These 
looked  on  the  Scots  as  friends,  for,  like  them,  they  hated 
Laud.  They  killed  their  officers  if  they  thought  them  to 
be  Catholics,  and  ran  away  by  hundreds.  In  the  spring 
of  1640,  Charles  called  a  Parliament,  and  dissolved  it 
in  three  weeks,  because  it  would  not  give  him  money  at 
once.  The  same  year  the  Scots  crossed  the  border  and 
marched  into  Yorkshire.  Charles  was  there  with  an 
army  ;  but  it  was  an  army  of  unwilling  soldiers  who  did 
not  care  to  fight.     The  Scots  and  the  English  knew  thai 
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their  cause  was  one,  so  they  both  began  to  call  on  the 
king  to  summon  a  Parliament  in  England.  Charles  had 
to  give  way,  and  in  November,  1640,  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment met. 


BOOK    IV, 
1640-1649. 

THE  LONG  PARLIAMENT  AND    THE 
CIVIL   WAR. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE   TRIAL  OF   STRAFFORD,    1640-164I. 

I.  The  Long  Parliament  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  Parliaments  which  have  ever  met  in  England.  It 
The  Lone  ^^^  ^^  turning  point  of  Charles'  reign.  Up 
Parliament,  to  this  time  he  had  been  growing  stronger ; 
but  this  Parliament  broke  the  king's  power,  so  that  it 
was  never  again  what  it  had  been  before,  and  from  this 
time  forward  no  king  could  set  aside  the  laws  as  Charles 
had  done. 

2.  After  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  Scotland,  Went- 

worth  came  back  to  England,  and  Charles  made  him 

,  Earl  of    Strafford.     Strafford   knew  that   his 

Impeach- 

ment  of  friends  were  few  and  his  foes  many,  so  he 
Strafford.  thought  that  it  would  be  better  if  he  stayed 
away  from  London  at  the  opening  of  Parliament.  But 
Charles  did  not  like  to  be  without  his  minister's  help.  He 
therefore  bade  Strafford  come,  saying  that  '  as  he  was  king 
of  England,  the  Parliament  should  not  touch  a  hair  of  his 
head.'  So  Strafford  came  to  stand  by  his  master  and  help 
him  to  keep  the  members  of  the  Parliament  in  due  awe. 
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But  the  members  very  well  knew  that  they  had  no  enemj 
so  able  and  so  dangerous  as  Strafford.  On  the  day  after  he 
came  to  London  the  House  of  Commons  went  in  a  body  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  there  impeached  him  of  high 
treason.  His  trial  in  Westminster  Hall  lasted  many 
days.  The  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  were  there  as 
judges,  and  the  members  of  the  Commons  as  accusers. 
The  king  and  queen  sat  apart  in  a  little  gallery  with  a 
curtain  in  front  of  it,  but  the  king  with  his  own  hand  tore 
dowTi  the  curtain,  that  he  might  the  better  hear  and  see 
what  passed  beneath. 

Strafford  was  accused  of  having  tried  to  destroy  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  his  countr>',  and  of  having  been  an 
enemy  to  Parliaments,  and  having  done  many  things  con- 
trary to  the  law  both  in  Ireland  and  in  England,  and  for 
these  offences  he  was  charged  with  high  treason.  Straf- 
ford defended  himself  very  ably,  but  it  was  not  possible 
that  he  should  defend  himself  so  as  to  satisfy  his  accusers. 
They  had  no  pity  for  him.  For  he  had  been  Charles' 
chief  adviser  while  Charles  ruled  without  Parliaments, 
and  while  many  cruel  and  unjust  acts  were  done  in 
Charles'  name.  For  this  the  Commons  wished  to  put 
him  to  death,  that  others  mjght  learn  not  to  do  like  him. 

3.  The  Commons  were  fearful  lest  Charles  should  find 
some  way  of  getting  Strafford  out  of  the  Tower,  and  saving 
his  hfe.  So,  to  hasten  on  his  death,  they  passed  gjn  ^^j- 
a  bill  through  their  House  which  condemned  Attainder, 
him  to  die  as  a  traitor.  Such  bills,  condemning  men  to 
die,  were  called  Bills  of  Attai}tder,  because  every  traitor 
or  felon,  against  whom  sentence  of  death  is  pronounced, 
is  said  to  be  attainted,  or  stained.  The  bill  which 
attainted  Strafford  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  it  was  passed  also ;  for  it  was  easier  to  pass  a  bill 
declaring  Strafford  to  be  a  traitor  than  to  go  on  sitting 
as  judges  over  his  acts  one  by  one.     The  king's  consent 
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was  still  needful  to  make  the  bill  law.  Charles  felt  that 
he  would  be  doing  an  evil  deed  if  he  took  part  in 
Strafford's  death,  for  he  believed  that  in  all  things  Straf- 
ford had  served  him  well  and  faithfully.  But  he  was  in 
great  fear  and  misery,  and  knew  not  what  to  do.  An 
angry  crowd  gathered  round  the  palace  at  Whitehall, 
shouting  for  justice  on  traitors.  His  wife,  frightened  at 
the  noise,  pressed  him  to  pass  the  bill.  His  councillors 
told  him  it  was  his  duty  to  please  his  Parliament.  There 
came  a  letter  to  him  from  Strafford  himself,  bidding  him 
no  longer  delay  to  make  his  peace  with  his  people. 
'  Sire,'  it  said,  '  my  consent  shall  more  acquit  you  herein 
to  God  than  all  the  world  can  do  beside.  To  a  willing 
man  there  is  no  injury  done.'  So  Charles  gave  his  con- 
sent to  the  bill ;  but  when  this  was  told  to  Strafford  he 
exclaimed,  '  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes  nor  in  the  sons 
of  men,  for  in  them  there  is  no  salvation.'  He  was  be- 
headed the  ne.xt  day  (1641). 

4   The  Parliament  wished  to  take  from  Charles  the 

means  of  ever  ruling  again  as  he  had  ruled 

ew  aw       -^vhile  Strafford  was  his  minister.     So  they  got 

him  to  consent  to  many  new  laws,  of  which  these  were 

the  chief : — 

(i^.  The  Triennial  Act,  requiring  that  a  new  Parlia- 
ment should  meet  at  least  once  every  three  years,  and 
that  if  the  king  did  not  call  a  Parliament  together,  still 
the  members  should  be  elected,  and  the  Parliament 
meet  all  the  same. 

(2).  An  act  forbidding  the  king  to  take  customs  duties 
without  consent  of  Parliament. 

(3).  An  act  saying  that  the  raising  of  ship  money  was 
contrary  to  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
Petition  of  Right,  and  that  the  judgment  given  in  Hamp- 
den's case  was  against  the  law. 

^^4).  An  act  doing  away  with  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber. 
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(5).  An  act  doing  away  with  the  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission. 

5.  Laud,  like  Strafford,  was  impeached  of  high  treason, 
and,  though  not  brought  to  trial,  was  kept  a  prisoner 
in  the  Tower.  His  work  was  undone,  as  far  as  puritans  in 
might  be.  Forms  and  ceremonies  in  public  power. 
worship  were  again  neglected  ;  crucifixes,  images,  and 
other  ornaments  were  torn  down  from  churches  and 
often  broken  to  pieces.  Nor  did  the  desire  of  change  stop 
merely  at  undoing  what  Laud  had  done.  The  bishops 
had  made  such  a  harsh  use  of  their  power,  that  many 
Puritans  now  wished  to  do  away  with  bishops  altogether, 
and  to  set  up  in  their  stead  assemblies  of  ministers  and 
elders  to  rule  the  Church.  These  Presbyterians  were  very 
numerous  in  London  and  other  towns,  and  many  mem- 
bers of  Parhament  were  on  their  side.  Still  it  was  very 
doubtful  whether  they  would  be  able  to  get  what  they 
wanted,  for  there  were  many  who  thought  that  enough  had 
been  done,  and  did  not  wish  for  further  change. 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE  GRAND  REMONSTRANCE,  AND    IMPEACHMENT   OF 
THE  FI.VE  MEMBERS.      (1641-1642.) 

I.  If  Charles  kept  the  new  laws  faithfully,  he  could  never 
rule  again  as  he  had  ruled  before.  He  would  have  to 
meet  Parhament  regularly.  He  would  have  to  The  plans  of 
get  money  only  with  the  consent  of  the  House  Charles. 
of  Commons.  There  would  be  no  High  Commission  and 
no  Star  Chamber  to  put  down  men  who  found  fault  with 
what  he  did.  In  short  Charles  would  have  to  rule  as  the 
House  of  Commons  wished. 

Charles,  though  he  had  passed  the  new  laws,  did  not 
B.H.  D 
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mean  to  follow  the  wishes  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
might  perhaps  keep  the  laws  until  they  stood  in  his  way; 
then  he  would  find  some  means  of  setting  them  aside, 
just  as  he  had  set  aside  the  Petition  of  Right.  His  wish  in 
the  first  place  was  to  get  rid  of  the  present  Parliament. 
He  could  not  dissolve  it  at  his  own  will.  At  the  time  of 
Strafford's  trial  he  had  agreed  to  a  plan  to  bring  up 
armed  men  to  London,  who  would  set  Strafford  free  and 
keep  the  Parliament  in  order.  This  plan  had  become 
known  to  the  Parliament,  which  got  Charles  to  consent  to 
a  law,  saying  that  this  Parliament  should  not  be  dissolved 
without  its  own  consent.  Charles  was  now  at  a  loss  how 
to  get  the  Parliament  to  dissolve  itself  Sometimes  he 
thought  of  making  the  leaders  of  the  Commons  his  minis- 
ters, in  the  hope  that  they  would  help  him  to  bring  about 
a  dissolution  ;  but  when  he  found  that,  even  if  he  made 
them  his  ministers,  they  yet  would  never  obey  his  will,  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  accuse  them  of  treason.  For  when 
its  leaders  were  in  prison,  or  dead,  he  hoped  to  be  able 
easily  to  rid  himself  of  the  Parliament,  and  get  again  all 
the  power  which  he  had  lost. 

2.  John  Pym  was  looked  up  to  as  the  chief  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  had  sat  in  many  Parlia- 
^  .    „  ments,  and  was  now  more  than  fifty  years  olJ. 

John  Pym.         tt     ,       i  ,         n  j  i      j  j 

He  had  a  strong  head  and  a  strong  body,  and 
could  work,  if  needful,  all  the  day  and  half  the  night  as 
well.  He  spoke  well,  so  that  men  listened  eagerly  to  his 
words  and  believed  in  them.  In  time  of  danger  he  was 
never  frightened,  but  always  saw  the  best  course  to  take 
and  how  best  to  calm  the  fears  of  others. 

Pym  knew  well  that  dangers  were  soon  to  come,  for, 
though  he  could  not  tell  exactly  what  the  king's  plans 
were,  he  felt  sure  that  by  force  or  fraud  Charles  would 
undo  all  that  Parliament  had  done,  unless  some  way  were 
found  to  prevent  him...   So  Pym  wished  that  councillors, 
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judges,  and  all  officers  of  state  should  be  set  up  by  the 
Parliament  and  not  by  the  king.  Then  these  would  be 
men  whom  the  Parliament  could  trust,  and  though  thev 
would  still  rule  in  the  name  of  the  king  they  would  follow 
the  wishes  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

3.  A  party  friendly  to  the  king  was  forming  both  in  the 
Parliament  and  amongst  the  people.  Some  men  thought 
that  Charles  would  keep  faithfully  the  laws  ^  Royalist 
which  he  had  passed,  whilst  others  were  party, 
against  the  changes  which  the  Presbyterians  wanted  to 
make  in  the  Church.  So  all  these  stood  together  in  op- 
posing Pym» 

4.  In  the  summer  of  1641  Charles  went  to  Scotland 
and  gave  the  Scots  all  they  asked  for,  thinking  that  when 
Scotland  was  quiet  and  content  he  should  Rebellion 
better  be  able  to  carry  out  his  plans  in  Eng-  in  Ireland. 
land.  While  he  was  still  away,  terrible  tidings  came  from 
Ireland.  The  Irish  Catholics  had  risen  in  arms  and  killed 
the  Protestant  settlers  -  men,  women,  and  children.  Many 
men  in  England  thought  that  Charles  had  been  seeking 
friends  in  Ireland  amongst  the  Catholics,  and  had  had 
a  hand  in  this  rising,  so  now  they  were  more  fearful  of 
trusting  him  than  before. 

5.  Pym  sought  a  way  of  telling  the  nation  that  no  faith 
could  be  placed  in  Charles.  A  long  remonstrance,  called 
the  Grand  Remonstrance,  was  brought  into  the 

House  of  Commons.  This  drew  a  black  picture  Remon- 
of  Charles'  government  since  he  first  came  to  ^'i'^"'^'^- 
the  throne.  Then  it  told  of  the  good  laws  which  the 
Parliament  had  made,  and  said  that  henceforth  the  king's 
minis.ters  must  be  men  in  whom  the  Parliament  could 
trust.  There  was  much  talk  in  the  House  of  Commons 
between  the  friends  of  Charles  and  the  followers  of  Pym 
about  the  passing  of  this  remonstrance.  Parliament  used 
then  to  sit  only  in  the  day-time  ;  but  they  talked  about 
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the  remonstrance  till  past  midnight.  When  at  last  the 
remonstrance  was  passed,  a  member  asked  that  it  should 
be  printed,  and  thus  put  into  the  hands  of  the  people. 
When  the  king's  friends  answered  him  angrily,  words 
ran  very  high,  and  sword  hilts  were  handled.  Hampden 
spoke  a  few  words  which  calmed  the  tumult,  and  the 
House  broke  up  for  that  time  (November,  1641);  but  after- 
wards the  remonstrance  was  printed,  and  the  people 
were  thus  told  that  the  Commons  had  no  trust  in  the 
king. 

6.  When  Charles  came  back  to  London,  there  gathered 
round  him  at  Whitehall  some  five  hundred  gentlemen  as 
Impeach-  a  guard  to  his  person  The  Parliament  had  a 
ment  of  the     guard  of  London  citizens,  which  the  king  took 

nve  mem-  *^  70 

bers.  away.     The  Commons  felt  fearful  of  danger, 

so  they  asked  the  king  to  let  them  have  their  guard  back 
agam.  Charles  would  not  do  this,  but  told  them  that 
their  safety  was  as  much  his  care  as  tlie  safety  of  his 
children.  The  same  day  the  king's  law  officer,  the 
Attorney-General,  came  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  im- 
peached of  high  treason  one  member  of  the  Lords  and 
five  members  of  the  Commons,  including  Pym  and 
Hampden.  Lords  and  Commons  alike  refused  to  give 
up  the  accused  members.  The  next  morning  there  was 
a  stir  and  bustle  at  Whitehall,  where  the  king's  guard 
were  arming  and  collecting  together,  for  the  king  was 
about  to  march  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  take  the 
five  members  out  by  force.  The  queen  urged  him  on. 
'  Go,  coward,'  said  she,  *  pull  those  rogues  out  by  the 
ears  !'  A  friend  brought  the  tidings  in  haste  to  the  Com- 
mons, and  the  five  members  left  their  seats  and  fled  to 
the  city  of  London,  just  a  few  minutes  before  Charles 
came.  Charles  left  his  guard  at  the  door,  walked  up 
the  House,  and  asked  Lenthall,  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
where  the  accused  members  were.     Lenthall  fell  on  his 
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knees,  and  said,  *  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  I  have 
neither  eyes  to  see,  nor  tongue  to  speak  in  this  place,  but 
as  the  House  is  pleased  to  command  me.'  The  king  first 
looked  round  the  House,  and  then  said,  '  Well,  since  I  see 
all  the  birds  are  flown,  I  expect  from  you  that  you  shall 
send  them  unto  me  as  soon  as  they  return  hither,  other- 
wise I  must  take  my  own  course  fo  find  them.'  He 
then  left  the  House,  and  went  back  to  Whitehall  with  his 
guard  (January,  1642). 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE   CIVIL  WAR.      ( 1 642- 1 646.) 

I.  After  the  failure  of  his  attempt  to  seize  the  five  mem- 
bers Charles  left  London,  meaning  to  get  rid  of  the  Parlia- 
ment by  force  of  arms.  Though  there  was  no  -^^  ^,j^j^ 
standing  army  in  England,  every  county  had  and  Pariia 
its  militia,  which  could  be  called  out  in  times 
of  danger.  The  officers  of  this  force  were  set  up  by  the 
king.  Pym  and  his  friends  had  no  longer  any  faith  what- 
ever in  Charles,  so,  to  take  from  him  the  means  of  doing 
harm,  they  asked  that  Parliament  should  henceforth  set 
up  the  officers  of  the  militia  and  all  ministers  of  state. 
Charles  refused,  and  war  began  between  the  king  and 
the  Parliament  in  the  summer  of  1642.  Those  joined 
the  king  who  thought  that  the  Parliament  was  unfairly 
trying  to  get  power  into  its  hands.  Those  joined  the  Par- 
liament who  would  no  longer  trust  Charles.  Friends  of 
the  bishops  were  on  the  king's  side  ;  Presbyterians  on  the 
side  of  the  Parliament.  The  citizens  of  London  were 
Presbyterians,  and  firm  friends  to  the  Parliament.  This 
was  very  important,  because  London  was  by  far  the 
largest  and  wealthiest  city  in  England,  and  so  was  able  to 
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find  plenty  of  money  with  which  to  pay  the  Parliament's 
armies.  Noblemen  generally  fought  for  the  king,  farmers 
and  artisans  for  the  Parhament.     The  king  made  Oxford 


his  head-quarters.  In  the  west  of  England  men  wert 
mostly  on  the  king's  side  ;  in  the  east,  they  were  mostly 
on  the  side  of  the  Parliament. 

The  line  across  the  map  divides  the  country  which 
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was  lor  the  king  from  the  country  which  was  for  the  Par- 
liament. In  those  counties  through  which  the  hne  runs 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  fighting,  as  well  as  in  Devon, 
Somerset,  and  Wiltshire,  where  the  Parliament  had  garri- 
sons in  many  towns.  The  first  pitched  battle  was  fought 
at  Edgehill,  in  Warwickshire  (October,  1642).  Both  sides 
claimed  a  victory.  In  1643  '^e  Royalists  gained  many 
successes.  This  was  in  great  part  owing  to  the  dash  and 
daring  of  their  horsemen.  These  were  country  gentlemen 
and  their  sons,  who  took  a  pride  in  their  horses,  their  arms, 
and  the  cause  for  which  they  fought.  The  people  called 
them  'Cavaliers.'  Their  leader  was  Prince  Rupert,  Charles' 
nephew,  the  son  of  that  Prince  Frederic  of  the  Palatinate, 
for  whom  men  wanted  James  to  fight  when  he  was 
driven  from  his  lands.  The  Parliament's  horse-soldiers 
were  not  so  good,  for  they  were  mostly  shopkeepers  who 
were  not  used  to  riding,  or  farmers  mounted  on  horses 
fresh  from  the  plough,  which  took  fright  at  the  sound  of  a 
pistol  shot.  The  Parliament's  troops  were  nicknamed 
'  Roundheads,'  perhaps  because  they  wore  their  hair 
short,  while  the  Cavaliers  wore  theirs  long. 

2.  In  the  spring  of  1643  the  Parliament  held  all  the 
towns  in  the  west  of  England  which  have  a  line  under 
them  in  the  map.  But  durmg  the  summer  and  golemn 
autumn  Charles  took  most  of  these,  besides  League  ami 
Newark  and  other  places  on  the  Parliament's 
side  of  the  line,  so  that  men  thought  that  he  would  be  able 
to  march  on  London.  Gloucester,  however,  still  held  out 
bravely,  and  while  Charles  was  besieging  it,  the  Parliament 
got  an  army  together  and  sent  it  into  the  west  under  the  Earl 
of  Essex.  Essex  raised  the  siege  of  Gloucester,  and  after- 
wards met  and  fought  Charles  at  Newbury,. in  Berkshire, 
and  so  stopped  his  way  to  London.  Meanwhile  Pym  was 
persuading  the  Scots  to  join  the  side  of  the  Parliament 
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The  Scots  wished  to  see  a  Presbyterian  Church  hke  their 
own  set  up  in  England.  They  therefore  agreed  to  send 
an  army  to  fight  against  the  king,  on  condition  that  the 
three  Churches  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  should 
have  the  same  prayer-book,  and  be  governed  in  the 
same  way.  This  treaty  was  called  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant. 

3.  Pym  died  in  December,  1643,  a  little  before  the 
Scottish  army  came  into  England.  Hampden,  who  was  a 
Death  of  colonel  in  the  Parliamentary  army,  had  died 
Pym  and        a  few  months  earlier  of  a  wound  received  in 

a  skirmish  fought  at  Chalgrove,  not  far  from 
his  own  home  at  the  village  of  Hampden,  in  Buckingham- 
shire. 

4.  When  the  war  first  broke  out  those  members  ot 
Parliament  who  did  not  wish  to  do  away  with  bishops 
Aims  of  ^Qok  the  king's  side  and  left  London.  After 
the  Presby-     they  were  gone  the  Presbyterians  had  much 

more  power  in  Parliament  than  before.  They 
wanted  to  set  up  assemblies  of  ministers  and  elders  in 
place  of  bishops.  They  wanted  further  to  force  everyone 
to  think  as  they  did  about  religion,  to  worship  as  they  did, 
and  to  obey  their  Church  Assemblies.  If  they  could  have 
had  their  own  way,  they  would  have  shown  themselves 
quite  as  much  bent  on  making  others  do  as  they  did  as 
Laud  had  been,  and  perhaps  aS  cruel.  The  old  arch- 
bishop got  no  mercy  from  them.  After  being  kept  a  pri- 
soner for  four  years  he  was  put  to  death  as  a  traitor. 

5.  As  it  happened,  however,  it  was  not  easy  for  the 
Presbyterians  to  have  eveiything  their  own  way.  For 
Aims  of  the  there  was  a  party  amongst  their  own  friends 
Sectarians.  ^y]-,Q  (jj^j  j^qj.  (-^j-g  about  Setting  up  a  Presby- 
terian Church  in  England,  and  the  longer  the  war  lasted 
the  stronger  this  party  grew.  They  were  called  Inde- 
pendents.     They   said  that  each  separate  congregation 
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ought  to  be  left  to  worship  as  it  pleased,  and  to  settle  its 
own  affairs  by  itself,  without  being  meddled  with  either 
by  bishops,  or  assemblies  of  elders,  or  any  other  power 
whatever.  The  Independents  were  often  called  Sectarians 
because  they  were  divided  into  sects,  each  sect  holding 
some  special  doctrine  of  its  own.  Thus  there  were  the 
Anabaptists  who  did  not  baptize  infants,  and  the  Quakers 
who  thought  it  Avrong  to  take  oaths.  Now,  what  we  have 
to  notice  more  especially  about  these  Independents  and 
Sectarians  is  that  they  had  got  a  real  idea  of  toleration, 
that  is,  of  letting  other  men  hold  their  own  opinions 
instead  of  trying  to  force  everyone  else  to  think  and  do 
as  they  thought  and  did  themselves.  Thus  they  said  to 
the  Presbyterians  :  have  your  Presbyterian  Church  if  you 
will,  only  keep  it  to  yourselves,  and  leave  us  free  to  wor- 
ship as  we  will  apd  teach  our  own  doctrines. 

As  far  back  as  the  time  of  Elizabeth  Sectarians  had 
been  heard  of.  But  then  they  had  been  few  in  number, 
poor,  and  looked  down  upon.  Now,  in  these  times  of  war 
and  change,  many  men  became  Sectarians.  Artisans  in 
those  towns  where  wool — then  the  chief  article  of  manu- 
facture in  England — was  woven  into  cloth  were  Sectarians. 
So,  too,  were  small  fanners,  who  owned  land  of  their 
own,  of  whom  there  were  then  many  in  England.  These 
Sectarians  were  not  like  other  folk;  they  were  more 
earnest  men,  and  lived  even  more  serious  lives  than  did 
the  Puritans,  whom  we  have  spoken  about  before.  They 
knew  their  Bibles  almost  by  heart,  and  often  preached 
themselves,  for  they  made  no  difference  between  ministers 
and  laymen. 

6.  The  leader  of  the  Independents  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  Ohver  Cromwell,  a  gentleman  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire. Cromwell  always  had  his  heart  set  on  what 
he  was  about,  and  wished  to  do  his  work  as  well  as  possi- 
ble.   Pym's  plan  of  bringing  the  war  to  an  end  was  to  call 
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in  the  Scots;  b>'l  Crnnnvfjll  had  another  plan  of  his  own. 
'Your  troops/  he  said  one  day  to  his  cousin,  John  Hamp- 
Cromwell  den, 'are  most  of  them  old,  decayed  serving- 
and  the  nien,  and  tapsters,  and  such  kind  of  fellows  ; 

Ironsides. 

do  you  think  that  the  spirits  of  such  base  and 
mean  fellows  will  ever  be  able  to  encounter  gentlemen 
that  have  honour  and  courage  in  them  ?  You  must  get 
men  of  a  sprrit,  and  take  it  not  ill  what  I  say — I  know 
you  will  not — of  a  spirit  that  is  likely  to  go  as  far  as  gen- 
tlemen will  go,  or  else  you  will  be  beaten  still.'  Crom- 
well's home  was  in  the  eastern  counties,  where  there  were 
many  manufacturing  towns,  and  where  small  farmers 
were  more  in  number  than  in  other  parts  of  England. 
So  he  set  about  to  find  the  men  he  wanted  amongst  Sec- 
tarians, and  his  horse-soldiers  were  soon  known  as  the 
best  troops  in  the  army.  They  were  called  the  Ironsides. 
At  first  Cromwell  was  only  a  captain  ;  but  in  1644  he  was 
made  lieutenant-general  of  a  new  army,  which  he  had 
mainly  raised  himself  in  the  eastern  counties.  We  have 
next  to  see  what  this  army  did. 

7.  There  was  a  great  battle  fought  late  one  July  evening, 
in  the  year  1644,  on  Marston  Moor,  a  i^^  miles  west  of 
Battle  of  York.  The  Scottish  army  was  there,  and 
Marston         Cromwell's  army,  besides  other  forces  of  the 

Moor 

Parliament.  The  Royalist  right  wing  was  led 
by  Prince  Rupert.  On  every  battle-field  up  to  this  time 
his  Cavaliers  had  scattered  the  Parliament's  horse  before 
them.  Opposite  to  Rupert  was  set  the  army  from  the 
eastern  counties  and  a  body  of  vScottish  horse.  It  was 
seven  o'clock  before  the  armies  joined  battle.  Rupert  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  Cavaliers  charged  Cromwell's  own 
troop  of  three  hundred  horse.  A  shot  grazed  Cromwell's 
neck.  '  A  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile,'  he  cried,  and  press- 
ing on  broke  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  Soon 
Rupert's  whole  wing,  horse  and  foot,  was  in  full  flight, 
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and  the  Ironsides  hard  in  chase  of  the  Cavahers.  After 
a  space  Cromwell  called  his  men  together,  turned  back, 
and  fell  on  the  Royalist  centre  and  left  wing  in  the  rear. 
These  had  been  beating  back  the  centre  and  right  wing 
of  the  Parliament's  army,  but  now,  with  foes  in  front 
and  behind,  they  were  broken,  routed,  and  cut  down 
in  their  flight  all  the  way  to  York.  This  was  a  great 
victory,  for  it  destroyed  a  large  army  of  the  king's,  and 
brought  all  the  north  country  under  the  power  of  the 
Parliament. 

8.  A  few  months  after  this  battle  was  fought  a  great 
thing  was  done  at  London.     Parliament  now  thought  it 
good  that  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  other  Presby-    ^j^^  -^^^ 
terian  generals  should  make  way  for  more  able     Model 
and  active  men.     Henceforth  there  was  to  be 

but  one  army.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  a  friend  of  Crom- 
well, was  made  by  Parlianrent  commander-in-chief.  He 
was  a  spirited  and  honourable  gentleman,  loved  by  his 
soldiers.  Cromwell  himself  was  lieutenant-general.  So 
from  this  time  the  army  became  the  army  of  the  Inde- 
pendents. All  drunken,  lazy,  plundering  soldiers  were 
turned  away,  and  the  ranks  were  filled  with  Sectarians, 
who  fought  to  win  for  themselves  the  right  to  worship  in 
their  own  way, 

9.  In  June,  1645,  this  New  Model  army,  as  it  was 
called,  met  the  Royalists,  led  by  Charles,  near  Naseby,  a 
village  in  Northamptonshire.  In  both  armies  Battle  of 
the  horse  were  on  the  wings  and  the  foot  Naseby. 
soldiers  drawn  up  in  the  centre.  Prince  Rupert  and  the 
Cavaliers,  who  were  on  the  right  of  Charles'  army,  beat 
back  the  enemy's  horse  that  was  set  against  them,  and 
then,  as  was  their  wont,  rode  off  the  field,  chasing  the  fugi- 
tives or  looking  after  plunder.  Meanwhile,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  battle-field,  Cromwell  and  the  Ironsides,  having 
first  routed  Charles'  left  wing  of  horse,  turned  and  fell  upon 
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the  flank  of  his  centre.  Up  to  this  time  the  foot  soldiers 
on  neither  side  had  given  way.  But  now  the  king's  men, 
charged  by  the  enemy  in  front  and  flank,  were  at  last 
broken  and  turned  to  flight.  Rupert  came  back  only  to  see 
his  friends  beaten.  '  Face  about  once,'  Charles  cried ; 
'  give  one  charge  more  and  recover  the  day;'  but  he  could 
no  longer  get  his  men  to  rally,  and  so  had  to  join  the  flight 
After  this  battle  the  war  was  soon  brought  to  an  end,  for 
many  Royalists  were  killed  and  many  taken  prisoners, 
and  Charles  could  never  again  get  a  large  army  together. 
Fairfax  led  his  troops  into  the  west,  and  forced  one 
Royalist  garrison  to  surrender  after  another.  Charles, 
rather  than  give  himself  up  to  the  Parliament,  sought  a 
refuge  with  the  Scottish  army  (April,  1646). 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  ARMY  AND   THE   PARLIAMENT.      (1646-1649.) 

I.  Charles  had  been  fairly  beaten,  still  he  had  no 
thought  of  giving  way  and  consenting  to  rule  on  his 
The  aims  of  enemies'  terms.  He  would  not  agree  to  let 
Charles,  ^^g  Parliament  set  up  officers  of  the  militia 
and  ministers  of  state.  He  would  not  promise  the  Pres- 
byterians to  set  up  a  Presbyterian  Church  in  England  ; 
he  would  not  promise  the  soldiers  to  let  Sectarians  have 
freedom  to  worship  in  their  own  way.  His  plan  was  to 
spend  time  talking  over  terms  ;  meanwhile  to  stir  up 
the  dislike  which  the  Presbyterians  felt  to  the  Indepen- 
dents, to  get  them  to  fight  one  another,  and  while 
they  fought  he  hoped  that  he  should  get  back  all  he  had 
lost. 

2.  When  the  Scots  found  that  Charles  would  not  agree 
to  set  up  a  Presbyterian  Church  in  England,  they  gave  him 
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up  to  the  English  Parliament,  and  went  back  to  their 
own  country  (January,  1647).  Many  months  went  by, 
while  the  Parliament  and  the  army  officers  second  civil 
and  the  king  talked  over  terms.  Possibly,  if  ^"• 
Charles  had  been  honest,  some  agreement  might  have 
been  come  to.  But  all  the  time  he  was  really  wishing  to 
get  the  two  parties  to  fight  one  another.  More  than  once 
the  citizens  of  London  and  the  soldiers  nearly  came  to 
blows.  At  last  Charles  managed  to  call  in  the  Scots 
The  Scots  were  angry  because  the  Independents  had  gol 
so  much  power  in  England.  So  they  agreed  to  bring  an 
army  into  England  to  fight  for  Charles,  and  Charles  in 
return  promised  them  that  he  would  set  up  a  Presby- 
terian Church  in  England  for  three  years,  and  would  not 
let  Sectarians  worship  in  their  own  way. 

The  Scots  marched  into  England  in  the  spring  of 
1648,  and  the  English  Royalists  rose  at  the  same  time. 
But  this  new  war  did  not  last  many  months.  Cromwell 
gave  the  Scots  two  great  defeats  at  Preston  and  Warring- 
ton in  Lancashire  (August,  1648).  Fairfax  put  down  the 
Royalists. 

The  soldiers  came  back  to  London  bent  on  putting 
Charles  to  death,  for  they  thought  that  he  was  a  bad, 
deceitful  man,  and  that  so  long  as  he  lived  he  would  be 
always  plotting  to  get  back  his  lost  power  and  stirring  up 
new  wars.  Kings,  they  said,  had  their  power  from  the 
people  ;  if  they  used  it  ill  the  people  could  take  it  away 
from  them,  and  punish  them  for  their  evil  deeds. 

3.  In  the  Parliament  the  Presbyterians  were  more  in 
number  than  the  Independents  and  other  friends  of  the 
army.  They  still  looked  on  Charles  as  their  pride's 
lawful  king,  whose  throne  and  life  were  sacred.  P"''g«- 
So  they  were  horrified  at  the  thought  of  putting  him  to 
death.  The  soldiers,  however,  meant  to  put  out  of  the 
House  of  Commons  those  who  would  not  do  as  thej 
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wanted,  for  they  desired  to  act  not  in  their  ov/n  name, 
but  in  the  name  of  the  Parliament.  An  officer,  Colonel 
Pride,  set  soldiers  at  the  door  of  the  Commons  House, 
and  roughly  turned  away  more  than  a  hundred  Presby- 
terians. These  days  were  henceforth  known  as  the  days 
of  Pride's  purge.  Some  fifty-three  members  only  were 
left,  who  named  135  persons  to  form  a  high  court  of  jus- 
tice and  try  the  king  as  guilty  of  treasoru 

4.  The  trial  from  first  to  last  had  only  a  form  of  justice, 
by  which  the  soldiers  hid  from  themselves  the  violence 
The  kind's  °^  what  they  were  doing.  They  might  just  as 
trial  and  well  have  shot  Charles  without  giving  him 
any  trial,  as  have  turned  a  hundred  members 
out  of  the  House  of  Commons.  When  Charles  came 
before  the  court,  Westminster  Hall  was  thronged  with 
people  weeping  and  praying  for  him.  He  would  not 
speak  a  word  in  his  own  defence,  saying  truly  enough 
that  the  court  had  no  right  to  try  him  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  England,  because  the  people  of  England  had 
not  set  it  up.  Some  of  the  friends  of  the  army  would 
sooner  have  seen  Charles  put  away  from  being  king, 
than  put  to  death.  Of  the  135  members  of  the  court, 
only  sixty-three  were  there.  Cromwell  was  one  of  them, 
but  Fairfax  stayed  away.  When  his  name  was  called, 
a  woman's  voice — it  was  his  wife's — called  out,  '  He  is 
not  here  and  never  will  be  ;  you  do  wrong  to  name  him.' 
Charles  was  beheaded  on  a  scaffold  built  in  the  open 
street,  outside  the  palace  of  Whitehall  Qan.  1649.)  He 
met  his  death  very  calmly  and  quietly,  for  he  believed 
that  he  died  in  a  good  cause,  and  that  he  had  been  right 
even  in  practising  deceit  to  get  back  his  crown.  It  was 
just  that  practice  of  deceit,  however,  which  made  the 
soldiers  put  him  to  death.  The  people  pitied  the  fate  ot 
their  king,  and  from  the  moment  of  his  death  forgave  the 
things  that  he  had  done  which  once  had  angered  them. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH.      (1649-1653.) 

I.  The  fifty  or  sixty  members  who  still  sat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  now  did  away  with  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  called  the  government  a  Commonwealth.     ^ 

.  T^       1        1  Conquest  of 

They  had  many  enemies.  In  England,  as  Ireland  and 
well  as  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  men  grieved  °'^°''^"'^- 
that  the  king  had  been  put  to  death,  and  would  now 
have  liked  to  place  on  the  throne  his  eldest  son,  a 
second  Charles,  who  had  fled  to  the  Continent  for  safety. 
He  could  not  be  set  up  in  England  as  king,  for  the  army 
would  have  no  king.  But  in  Ireland  Protestants  and 
Catholics  joined  together  in  sending  for  Prince  Charles 
to  come  amongst  them.  While  he  was  still  on  his  way, 
Cromwell  went  to  Ireland  with  an  army.  He  took  by 
storm  the  two  towns  of  Drogheda  and  Wexford,  and  slew 
all  the  fighting  men  who  were  in  them.  After  this  he  got 
the  greater  part  of  Ireland  under  his  power  and  then  came 
back  to  England  (May,  1650).  Charles  had  changed  his 
mind  when  he  heard  what  was  being  done  in  Ireland, 
and  had  gone  instead  to  Scotland,  where  the  Scots  took 
him  to  be  their  king.  Fairfax  did  not  care  to  fight 
the  Scots,  so  Cromwell  was  made  general  in  his  place. 
He  marched  into  Scotland,  and  in  the  autumn  gained 
a  great  victory  near  Dunbar  (September,  1650).  The 
next  year  Charles  marched  into  England,  leaving  Crom- 
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well  behind  him  in  Scotland.  He  hoped  that  the  people 
would  rise  in  arms  to  fight  for  him.  But  they  did  not 
do  so  because  they  were  weary  of  civil  war,  and  did  not 
believe  that  he  would  be  able  to  beat  Cromwell.  Mean- 
while Cromwell  followed  him  close,  and  surrounded  him 
in  Worcester  by  double  his  numbers.  The  battle  raged 
on  two  sides  of  the  town  at  once.  The  Scots  fought 
bravely,  but  in  the  end  the  English  forced  their  way  into 
the  streets,  cut  down  the  Scots  by  hundreds,  and  utterly 
defeated  them  (September,  165 1).  Charles  had  to  ride 
hard  for  his  life.  He  reached  the  house  of  a  Catholic 
gentleman,  cut  off  his  long  hair,  put  on  peasant's  clothes, 
and  hid  himself  for  a  whole  day  amid  the  branches  of  a 
large  oak,  whence  he  saw  the  soldiers  pass  by  who  were 
searching  about  for  himself  After  running  many  risks  he 
reached  the  coast  of  Sussex,  and  found  a  vessel  which 
bore  him  in  safety  to  France. 

Standing  armies  were  now  kept  up  both  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  so  that  these  two  countries  had  to  submit 
in  all  things  to  the  will  of  their  conquerors. 

2.  The  officers  of  the  army  and  the  members  of  the 
Commons  both  wished  to  set  up  a  just  and  good  govern- 
The  officers  ment,in  which  the  people.should  share  by  elect- 
and  the  •  ^  members  of  Parliament  at  stated  times. 

Commons  o 

disagree.  But  they  could  not  agree  what  was  the  right 
thing  to  be  done.  The  Commons  said  that  they  must  go 
on  ruling  until  the  people  had  got  to  be  wiser  than  to  wish 
for  a  Stuart  king.  Cromwell  and  his  fellow- officers  said 
that  this  House  ought  to  dissolve  itself,  and  make  way  for 
an  entirely  new  assembly.  They  thought  that  it  had  sat 
too  long  already,  and  had  too  much  power  in  its  hands. 
The  members  ruled  free  of  all  control,  for  there  was  none 
who  had  a  right  to  call  them  to  answer  for  what  they  did ; 
and  though  many  of  them  acted  honourably  and  justly, 
yet  the  House  as  a  body  did  not  use  its  powers  well. 
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Heavy  taxes  were  raised  and  the  money  was  wasted,  and 
many  harsh  and  unjust  acts  were  done. 

3.  As  the  Commons  would  not  dissolve  themselves, 
Cromwell  took  a  guard  of  soldiers  and  went  to  Parha- 
ment  House  one  day  in  A.pril,  1653.  He  left  the  soldiers 
outside,  but  came  himself  into  '.he  House.  At  first  he 
praised  the  members,  but  as  he  spoke  he  got  xheLong 
angry  and  excited,  and  soon  began  charging     Parliament 

,.,...  ,r         1-  ,         ,  turned  out. 

them  with  mjustice,  seli-seekmg,  and  other 
faults.  The  members  angrily  interrupted  him.  '  The 
Lord  hath  done  with  you,'  he  cried ;  '  I  tell  you,  you  are 
no  Parliament,  you  must  give  place  to  better  men.'  Then 
he  called  in  the  soldiers  to  turn  the  members  out  by  force, 
if  they  would  not  go  of  themselves.  '  What  shall  we  do 
with  this  bauble  ?  *  he  said,  taking  up  the  mace  which  lay 
on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons;  and  then  handing 
it  to  a  soldier  said,  '  Take  it  away.'  After  this  the  mem- 
bers left  the  House,  reproaching  Cromwell  as  they  went. 

4.  The  same  year  Cromwell  and  the  officers  called  to- 
gether an  assembly  of  165  persons,  which  was  nicknamed 
Barebone's  Parliament,  from  the  name  of  one  Barebone's 
of  the  members.  Praise  God  Barebone,  a  Parliament, 
leather-seller  in  Fleet  Street.  Most  of  the  members  were 
Sectarians.  They  wanted,  as  did  many  of  the  soldiers, 
to  make  changes  in  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country. 
Their  fault  was  that  they  tried  to  do  more  than  then 
could  be  done,  and  to  destroy  rather  than  to  mend. 
Some  of  the  members  themselves  were  against  the 
changes  which  their  companions  were  making,  and  after 
a  short  time  the  House  gave  back  its  powers  into  the 
hands  of  Cromwell  (December,  1653). 


S.  H. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE   PROTECTORATE.      (1653-1658.) 

I.  Independents,  officers,  and  other  late  friends  of  the 
Commonwealth,  now  agreed  in  thinking  that  the  only 
Cromwell  Way  to  Set  up  a  good  and  settled  government 
Protector.  ^^^^  j.^  niake  Cromwell  ruler.  So,  in  December, 
1653,  Cromwell,  already  general  of  the  army,  became 
head  of  the  State  also,  with  the  title  of  Protector.  He 
agi'eed  to  keep  the  laws  and  to  call  Parliaments  regu- 
larly. 

2.  Cromwell  was  of  middle  height,  his  features  were 
rough,  and  his  skin  tanned  brown  by  wind  and  weather. 
CromweH's  ^^  ^^'^^  ^  '^^"  °^  Strong  feelings,  very  loving 
character  to  his  wife  and  children,  easily  made  angry  at 
the  sight  of  wrong  or  injustice,  believing  all 
that  he  believed  down  to  the  very  bottom  of  his  soul. 
He  seemed  by  nature  born  to  rule.  He  knew  how  to 
make  himself  obeyed  and  feared  ;  he  knew  also  how  to 
win  men's  trust  and  love.  He  was  not  easily  deceived 
for  he  quickly  read  the  minds  of  others.  Though  eager 
to  set  right  what  he  thought  to  be  amiss,  he  was  never 
carried  away  by  his  zeal,  for  he  saw  that  changes  could 
not  last  unless  the  people  themselves  wished  for  them. 
As  a  ruler,  Cromwell  setTaefore  him  two  chief  aims  ;  the 
one  was  to  guard  for  Sectarians  the  right  to  worship  in 
their  own  way  and  teach  their  own  beliefs ;  the  other  was 
to  set  up  a  good  and  free  government  which  should  win 
the  good-v/ill  of  all  men,  even  if  possible  of  Royalists. 

The  Protector  had  not  many  friends.  Not  only  were 
the  old  Royalists,  and  the  new  Royalists,  the  Presby- 
terians, against  him,  but  he  found  enemies  amongst 
men  who  were  ori  the  same  side  as  himself.     Thus  there 
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were  members  of  the  Long  Parliament  wno  could  not 
forgive  him  for  having  turned  them  out,  but  looked  on 
him  as  a  bad  man  who  sought  power  f^r  himself. 

3.  When  Cromwell  met  his  first  Parliament,  there  was 
only  one  House,  a  House  of  Commons.  He  and  it  could 
not  agree  together,  and  he  dissolved  it  with-     ^ 

.  ,  .  ^  •       ,     ,  •    .         ■,  •  Cromwell's 

out  Its  makmg  a  smgle  law  or  givmg  him  any  first  Parlia- 
money  (January,  1655).  '"''"'^■ 

4.  After  this  Cromwell  paid  no  heed  to  the  laws,  but 
took  taxes  of  his  own  will,  and  set  officers  of  the  army  to 
keep -order  in  place  of  the  ordinary  magis-  Cromwell 
trates.  And,  as  there  were  many  plots  and  ™t^heed  to 
conspiracies  against  both  his  life  and  govern-  law. 
ment,  he  often  put  persons  in  prison  without  giving  any 
reason.  Indeed  the  Petition  of  Right  was  broken  every 
day. 

5.  But  this  was  not  the  way  in  which  Cromwell  wished 
to  rule.  The  desire  of  his  heart  was  to  set  up  a  free  govern- 
ment, in  which  the  people  should  take  part.  So  Cromwell's 
he  called  a  second  Parliament  in  December,  second  Par- 
1656.    To  make  sure  that  it  should  agree  with 

him,  he  turned  out  of  the  House  a  hundred  members,  who 
were  his  enemies.  Then  the  Parliament  voted  taxes  and 
made  laws.  It  even  wished  to  give  the  Protector  the  title 
of  king.  Left  to  himself  Cromwell  might  have  taken  it, 
for  he  thought  the  people  would  sooner  have  a  king,  as  in 
old  times,  than  a  protector  to  reign  over  them.  But  the 
officers  and  soldiers  would  not  hear  of  his  doing  so.  They 
had  they  said  fought  against  one  king,  and  they  would 
not  have  another.  Cromwell  told  them  that  the  title  was 
a  mere  feather  in  a  man's  hat,  and  that  there  was  no 
good  reason  for  their  objections  ;  but  he  had  to  refuse 
the  title  of  King,  for  he  dared  not  anger  his  soldiers. 

At   the   next   meeting   of  this    Parliament,  in    1658, 
Cromwell  let   the   hundred   members  who  were  before 
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shat  out  take  their  seats.  Then  he  and  the  Parhament 
disagreed,  and  he  dissolved  it  before  it  had  sat  three 
weeks. 

6.  Cromwell  could  not  get  the  nation  to  support  him 
in  his  place.  Still  as  a  ruler  he  was  very  successful.  His 
Success  of  hand  and  eye  wer'^  everywhere.  He  crushed 
gov™m-^"^  plots,  and  kept  good  order  throughout  the 
ment.  land.  He  picked  out  able  men  for  his  com- 
manders, judges,  and  other  officers.  He  planned  wise 
measures  for  putting  right  what  was  wrong  in  the  law 
and  in  the  Church,  also  for  setting  forward  education, 
and  increasing  trade.  Amongst  other  things,  he  called 
to  sit  in  each  of  his  Parliaments  members  from  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  so  that  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
were  all  brought  together  under  one  rule  as  they  are  to- 
day. The  Protector's  rule  besides  being  wise  was  also 
just,  and  in  the  main  merciful ;  for,  though  his  temper 
was  hasty,  Cromwell  was  also  generous  and  forgiving. 
His  wish  always  was  to  win  his  enemies  over  to  his 
side. 

7.  The  Puritans,  who  had  now  been  ruling  in  England 
for  some  twelve  years,  had  made  use  of  power  to  try  and 
Changes  force  Other  people  to' live  the  same  serious, 
made  by  the     quiet  life  they  liked  to  live  themselves.     The 

Long  Parliament  had  shut  up  the  theatres, 
and  ordered  actors  to  be  whipped.  Laws  had  been  made 
punishing  the  country  folk  who  held  wrestling  matches 
on  their  village  green,  or  raised  May-poles  and  danced 
round  them,  as  had  been  the  fashion  of  their  fathers  for 
centuries.  No  kind  of  game  might  be  played  on  Sunday. 
Even  Christmas-day  was  changed  from  a  feast  into  a 
solemn  fast.  Gamblers,  swearers,  and  drunkards  were 
fined  heavily. 

The  Puritans  had  made  great  changes,  too,  in  the  go- 
vernment and  sei  vices  of  the  Church.  The  office  of  bishop 
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had  been  done  away  with.  The  use  of  the  common 
prayer-book  had  been  made  a  crime.  Ministers  who  were 
against  these  changes  had  been  forced  to  leave  their 
hvings.  Their  places  had  been  taken  by  Presbyterians 
and  Independents,  who  carried  on  the  services  in  a  plain 
and  simple  manner.  Though  a  true  idea  of  letting  others 
think  and  act  for  themselves  had  sprung  up  amongst 
Puritans,  it  was  only  partly  carried  out.  Quakers  and 
other  Sectarians  might  set  up  meeting-houses  of  their 
own,  but  neither  Episcopalians  nor  Catholics  were  free 
to  worehip  as  they  pleased.  Cromwell,  while  he  was 
protector,  let  Episcopalians  and  Catholics  hold  services 
of  their  own  in  private,  but  few  of  his  party  were  willing 
to  do  so. 

8.  Thus  we  see  that  the  Puritans,  like  Laud,  could 
not  leave  others  to  do  what  they  thought  best  for  them- 
selves. Hence  they  too  were  now  much  dis-  The  Puri- 
hked  by  the  people.  Hundreds,  who  had  tansdisiiked 
disliked  the  changes  made  by  Laud,  disliked  quite  as 
much  the  changes  made  by  them.  Young  folks,  who  had 
grown  up  since  the  war  began,  did  not  see  why  they  • 
should  not  choose  their  own  kind  of  life.  The  people 
generally  were  wishing  for  the  old  form  of  Church  service 
back  again. 

9.  Still,  whatever  were  the  faults  of  the  Puritans,  they 
had  done  really  good  work.  They  had  hated  vice,  and 
called  on  all  men  to  do  their  duty,  and  had 

striven  to  act  rightly  in  the  every-day  affairs 
of  life.  And  if  we  would  think  of  a  Puritan  such  as  he 
was  at  his  best,  we  may  think  of  John  Milton.  Milton 
was  the  poet  of  the  Puritans.  He  was  born  in  1608,  just 
eight  years  before  Shakespeare  died.  From  his  earliest 
childhood  he  was  a  lover  of  learning,  jfnd  he  was  a  lover 
also  of  all  that  was  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art,  but 
most  of  all  he  loved  truth  and  purity.     He  thought  that 
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the  most  beautiful  thing  there  was  was  a  human  soul  kept 
free  trom  sin,  and  that  the  greatest  victory  a  man  could 
gain  was  a  victory  over  his  own  evil  desires.  When  the 
civil  war  broke  out  Milton  tock  part  with  the  Long  Par- 
liament against  the  king.  Then  instead  of  poetry  he 
wrote  books  in  prose,  in  which  he  treated  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  and  other  questions  of  that  time. 
He  found  great  fault  with  the  bishops  and  with  the  Pres- 
byterians because  they  would  have  men  do  as  they  did, 
and  think  as  they  thought.  He  also  called  on  the  Pa:rlia- 
ment  to  let  men  write  and  publish  what  they  pleased. 
The  Parhament,  he  said,  ought  not  to  fear  because  men 
thought  new  thoughts  and  held  new  beliefs,  for  this  did 
but  show  that  England,  '  like  a  strong  man  after  sleep,' 
was  rousing  herself  to  do  great  deeds.  After  Cromwell's 
death,  when  a  Stuart  was  on  the  throne,  Milton  could  no 
more  write  on  questions  which  had  to  do  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Church  or  State.  Then  he  again  wrote  poems. 
But  his  later  poems  are  graver  in  spirit  than  his  earlier 
ones,  for  the  times  he  had  hved  through  had  made  him  a 
graver  man,  and  he  wrote  while  his  friends  were  dying 
on  the  scaffold,  and  the  work  which  they  had  done  was 
being  undone. 


CHAPTER   III. 

WAR   AND   COMMERCE 


I.  During  the  first  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  James  I., 
English  merchants  made  use  of  the  new  route  by  the 
North  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  trade  with  India  and 

American        the  East   India  islands.      It  was  also  during 
the  rei^n  of  James  I.  that  colonies  were  first 
planted  on  the  coast  of  North  America.     The  New  Eng- 
land States  were  colonised  by  Puritans.    The  first  comera 
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were  a  little  band  of  persecuted  Sectarians,  who  sailed  in 
the  '  May  Flower'  to  the  coast  cf  what  is  now  Massa- 
chusetts. They  there  founded  a  town  which  they 
called  Plymouth,  after  the  name  of  the  last  English  port 
at  which  they  touched  (1620).  After  these  '  Pilgrim 
Fathers'  had  cleared  the  way,  there  soon  came  to  New 
England  a  stream  of  Puritan  emigrants.  Between  the 
years  1629  and  1640,  while  Charles  was  ruling  without 
Parliaments,  20,000  Englishmen  sought  new  homes  in 
the  West. 


2.  The  Dutch,  who  were  a  nation  of  seamen  and 
traders,  grew  jealous  at  the  spread  of  English  commerce, 
which  took  place  after  the  founding  of  these  war  with 
colonies  and  the  opening  of  the  trade  with  Holland. 
India.  Soon  after  the  king's  deatii  a  war  broke  out 
between  England  and  Holland,  which  lasted  two  years 
(1652- 1653).  In  the  end  the  Dutch  were  beaten.  Crom- 
well, as  soon  as  he  became  protector,  made  peace  with 
iheni. 
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3.  Foreign  princes  would  not  at  first  look  on  the  men 
who  put  their  king  to  death  as  lawful  rulers.  But  after  the 
Cromwell  Dutch  Were  beaten,  they  began  to  dread  the 
and  foreign     power  of  the  English  navy,  and  eagerly  sought 

the  friendship  of  England.  When  Cromwell 
was  protector,  he  was  much  feared,  for  he  had  a  large 
fleet,  and  a  standing  army,  and  had  given  proof  of  his 
wisdom  and  valour.  In  all  his  dealings  with  foreign 
princes  Cromwell  set  before  him  the  aim  of  doing  all  he 
could  for  the  good  of  Protestants,  and  sometimes  he  was 
able  to  do  a  great  deal.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  tried  by 
means  of  a  cruel  persecution  to  force  the  Vaudois,  his 
Protestant  subjects  living  in  the  Alpine  valleys,  to  become 
Catholics.  Lewis  XIV.,  the  king  of  France,  wanted  to 
make  an  alliance  with  England,  but  Cromwell  would  sign 
no  treaty  unless  Lewis  first  got  the  duke  to  stop  the 
persecution.  So  the  duke  had  to  give  way  and  let  his 
subjects  worship  God  as  they  chose  (1655). 

4.  France  and  Spain  were  rival  powers  and  often  at 
war  with  one  another.  Cromwell  took  the  side  of  France 
War  with  against  Spain.  For  when  he  wanted  the  king 
Spain.  Qf  Spain  to  give  Englishmen  leave  to  trade  to 
the  West  Indies  and  use  their  Bibles  in  his  dominions, 
the  Spanish  ambassador  said,  that  to  ask  these  things 
'  was  to  ask  his  master's  two  eyes.'  In  the  war  which 
followed,  the  island  of  Jamaica  was  taken  from  Spain 
and  turned  into  an  English  colony  (1655).  In  1657 
Cromwell  sent  6,000  troops  to  help  Lewis  XIV.  in  making 
war  in  the  Netherlands  against  the  king  of  Spain.  In 
return  Lewis  besieged  Dunkirk,  which  was  held  by  a 
Spanish  garrison,  and  when  the  town  surrendered  made 
it  over  to  England  (1658). 

5.  Though  most  men  would  still  have  liked  to  set 
Prince  Charles  on  the  throne,  yet  they  were  content  to 
submit  to  the  Protector,  because  they  found  that  he  ruled 
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well  at  home,  and  got  for  their  country  a  great  name 
abroad.  But  it  was  now  that  CromweU's  rule  was  brought 
to  an  end  by  death.  Soon  after  Dunkirk  was  Death  of 
made  over  by  Lewis,  Cromwell's  health  broke  O''""- 
down.  On  his  death-bed  his  thoughts  ran  on  what  would 
be  the  future  of  England  after  he  was  gone.  '  I  would 
be  willing,'  he  said, '  to  live  to  be  further  serviceable  to 
God  and  His  people,  but  my  work  is  done.  But  God 
will  be  with  His  people.'  He  died  in  September,  1658, 
at  the  age  of  59. 

6.  Richard  Cromwell,  Oliver's  eldest  son,  became  pro- 
tector on  his  father's  death.      He  was   a  good-natured 
young  man,  who  meant  well,  but  did  not  know     Richard 
how  to  make  himself  obeyed.     The  officers     Cromwell 
did  not  care  for  him  because  he  was  no  soldier. 

After  a  few  months  they  took  power  into  their  own  hands, 
and  called  together  those  members  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment who  had  put  the  king  to  death,  and  whom  Oliver 
had  turned  out  in  1653.  The  people  in  scorn  nicknamed 
them  the  Rump.  The  members  of  the  Rump  soon  quar- 
relled with  the  officers,  and  for  a  time  the  country  seemed 
to  be  without  any  proper  government  at  all. 

7.  When  the  people   saw  all   these  changes   taking 
place,  and  the  soldiers  doing  as  they  would,  pulling  down 
one  government  and  setting  up  another,  they    claries 
became  more    eager    than    before    to    have    called  to 
Charles  Stuart  to  reign  over  them.     And,  as 

it  happened.  General  Monk,  who  commanded  the  army 
in  Scotland,  was  willing  to  carry  out  their  wishes,  for  he 
saw  that  there  was  no  one  who  could  rule  as  Oliver  had 
ruled,  and  that  it  was  not  well  for  the  soldiers  to  be 
masters  in  England.  Monk  marched  from  Scotland 
at  the  head  of  such  troops  as  he  thought  he  could  trust. 
When  he  got  to  London  he  sent  unto  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  take  their  seats  by  the  side  of  the  members 
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of  the  Rump,  those  Presbyterians  whom  Colonel  Pride 
had  turned  out  in  December  1648.  These  dissolved  the 
Parhament,  thus  at  last  bringing  it  to  an  end  by  its  own 
act  (March,  1660).  A  new  Parliament  met,  which  asked 
Charles  Stuart  to  come  to  England.  The  soldiers  had 
no  leader  in  whom  they  could  trust,  so  they  submitted 
sullenly  to  see  Charles  brought  back.  '  It  is  my  own 
fault,'  said  the  new  king,  '  that  I  have  not  come  back 
sooner,  for  I  find  nobody  who  does  not  tell  me  he  has 
always  wished  for  my  return'  (May,  1660). 


BOOK   VI. 

I 660- I 685. 

THE  REIGN  OF  CHARLES  II. 

CHAPTER   I. 

THE   RESTORATION.      (1660-1667.) 

I.  Old  Royalists,  Presbyterians,  as  well  as  many  of 
Oliver's  supporters,  had  all  joined  together  in  making 
The  soldiers  Charles  II.  king.  Only  the  soldiers,  the 
sent  to  their  members  of  the  Rump,  and  a  few  other  men 
°'"^^'  had  stood  aloof.     These  were  not  very  many 

in  number.  The  soldiers,  however,  were  dangerous  be- 
cause they  had  arms  in  their  hands  and  knew  how  to 
fight.  So  the  Parliament  voted  a  grant  of  money,  and 
the  whole  army,  excepting  three  regiments,  was  at  once 
paid  off  and  the  soldiers  were  sent  to  their  homes.  Men 
who  had  taken  any  part  in  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Charles  I.  were  imprisoned  for  life  or  put  to  death. 

2.  While  the  Puritans  ruled  a  sober  and  quiet  manner 
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of  life  had  been  the  fashion.     When  Charles  came  back 
a  gay  and   careless   life   came  into  fashion,     change  in 
This  was  especially  the  case  in  London.    The    "liinQers. 
new  king,  who  was  fond  of  pleasure,  led  openly  a  bad  life, 
and  his  ministers  and  courtiers  followed  his  example. 

3.  Other  changes,  too,  took  place  after  the  return  of 
Charles.  Only  those  laws  to  which  Charles  I.  had  given 
his  consent  were  any  longer  held  to  be  bind-  ^aws 
ing.  So  all  the  laws  made  by  the  Long  Parlia-  against 
ment  by  itself,  or  by  Cromwell  and  his  Parlia- 
ments, came  to  an  end.  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
again  had  their  separate  Parliaments  ;  the  bishops  were 
again  the  governors  of  the  Church,  and  it  was  again  a 
crime  to  be  present  at  any  service  where  the  common 
prayer-book  was  not  used.  In  the  Parhament  which 
called  Charles  to  England  many  Presbyterians  had 
seats.  Charles  soon  dissolved  this  Parliament  and  called 
a  second.  It  met  in  1661,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  was  not 
dissolved  for  many  years.  It  is  called  the  Cavalier  Parlia- 
ment, because  nearly  all  the  members  belonged  to  famihes 
who  had  from  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  taken 
the  side  of  the  king.  All  Puritans  were  hateful  to  them 
as  the  destroyers  of  their  Church.  So  now  they  passed 
harsh  laws  to  keep  down  the  Puritans,  and  prevent  them 
from  ever  again  getting  power  into  their  hands.  They 
shut  Puritans  out  from  holding  offices  in  towns  ;  they 
fined,  put  in  prison,  and  even  transported  those  who  met 
to  worship  together  in  their  own  way.  Ministers  who 
would  not  give  '  their  assent  and  consent'  to  everything 
that  was  in  the  prayer-book,  lost  their  livings,  nor  might 
they  keep  schools,  or  live  in  towns  sending  members 
to  Parliament,  unless  they  would  say  it  was  unlawful  to 
act  like  the  Long  Parliament  and  take  up  arms  against 
a  king. 

Though  a  dark  day  had  come  for  the  Puritans,  their 
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enemies  could  not  undo  all  that  they  had  done.  Their 
teaching,  their  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  were  still 
cherished  even  by  many  who  were  content  with  the  ser- 
vices of  the  established  Church.  Of  all  the  writers  of 
the  Restoration,  two  Puritans  have  had  the  largest  num- 
ber of  readers.  It  was  during  these  years  of  persecution 
that  John  Bunyan,  a  Sectarian  in  prison  in  Bedford  Gaol, 
wrote  the'Pilgrim's  Progress' ;  and  that  Milton,  now  blind 
and  old,  wrote  his  great  poems  of  '  Paradise  Lost '  and 
'  Paradise  Regained.' 

4.  From  this  time  Puritans  had  to  give  up  all  hope  of 
making  the  Church  of  England  their  Church,  as  they 
Puritans         ^^^   done    under  the    Long  Parliament  and 
called  Dis-      Oliver.    So  now  Presbyterians  as  well  as  Sec- 
tarians asked  for  liberty  to  go  their  own  way, 

and  leave  the  established  Church  alone. .  Henceforth, 
therefore,  they  were  no  longer  called  Puritans  but  Dis- 
senters,  because  they  wished  to  dissent  from  the  worship 
of  the  established  Church,  and  have  chapels  of  their 
own.  Though  the  Dissenters  now  were  persecuted,  we 
shall  see  in  the  end  how  they  got  what  they  asked  for. 

5.  Government  by  a  king  and  Parliament  seemed  to 
the  members  of  the  Cavalier  Parliament  the  best  form  of 
Views  of  government  possible.  All  the  changes  and 
the  Parlia  sufferings  which  the  country  had  gone  through 
™^"''  since  1641  they  laid  to  the  score  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  which  had  taken  up  arms  against  Charles  I. 
But  though  the  members  were  very  fond  of  their  king, 
they  thought  a  great  deal  of  themselves  besides,  and 
meant  that  Parliaments  should  have  just  as  much  power 
as  they  ever  had  before.  So  they  were  not  willing  to  let 
Charles  have  a  large  standing  army  like  Oliver,  nor  did 
they  give  him  money  enough  of  his  own  to  set  him  free 
from  the  need  of  asking  Parliament  for  more. 

6.  We  must  see  what  Charles  was  like,  and  what  were 
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the  aims  which  he  set  before  him.  Charles  was  thirty 
years  old  when  he  came  to  the  throne.  He  character 
liked  to  take  hfe  easily,  and  to  enjoy  himself,  and  aims  oi 
He  was  a  clever  and  witty  talker ;  his  man 
ners  were  pleasant,  and  he  was  always  liked  by  the 
people  in  London,  who  were  glad  to  see  him  sauntering  in 
St.  James'  Park,  feeding  the  ducks  and  playing  with  his 
spaniels.  Charles  was,  however,  a  thoroughly  selfish  man. 
He  did  not  care  what  means  he  took  to  gain  his  ends. 
He  often  deceived  his  ministers  as  to  what  he  really 
meant  to  do,  for  he  was  a  clever  deceiver.  He  thought 
that  everyone  was  either  a  dupe  or  a  hypocrite. 

Charles  could  not  hope  to  rule  without  Parliaments. 
Still  he  wished  to  be  free  of  the  control  of  Parliament 
and  to  be  able  to  spend  money,  and  have  his  own  way, 
without  being  called  to  answer  for  what  he  did  by  the 
Commons.  He  wished  also  to  have  a  standing  army 
like  his  cousin,  Lewis  XIV.,  the  king  of  France. 

About  religion  Charles  cared  little,  but,  in  his  heart, 
he  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
form  of  religion  was  the  best.  If  he  could  get  tolera- 
tion for  Catholics  by  giving  toleration  to  Dissenters  also 
he  was  wiUing  to  do  so.  Still  Charles  II.  was  not  a  man 
who  runs  into  danger.  Plenty  of  money,  toleration  for 
Catholics,  a  standing  army — these  were  the  three  things 
which  he  thought  most  worth  getting,  but  he  would  not 
risk  his  crown  for  them  or  for  anything  else.  As  he  was 
once  heard  to  say,  he  did  not  mean  to  go  on  his  travels 
ag'ain.  It  was  always  well  to  give  way  and  wait  until  the 
right  time  came. 

7.  In  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  the  Parliament 
began    to    go   against   the    king.      In    1664    Warwith 
Charles  went  to  war  with  the  Dutch.     At  first     the  Dutch, 
^le  English  gained  the  advantage,  but  after-     '^^'^■'^• 
wards  they  were   less  successful.      This  displeased  the 
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Commons,  who  had  voted  large  sums  for  carrying  on  the 
war.  They  thought,  and  thought  truly,  that  the  king  spent 
the  money  on  his  own  amusements  at  Whitehall,  instead 
of  fitting  out  ships  and  paying  his  soldiers  and  sailors ; 
so  they  made  Charles  let  them  look  through  his  account 
books  to  see  how  the  money  which  they  gave  him  was 
spent.  In  1667,  while  Charlas'  fleet  was  laid  up  for  want 
of  repairs,  the  Dutch  sailed  up  the  Medway  as  far  as 
Chatham  and  burned  three  English  men-of-war.  After 
this,  peace  had  to  be  made  with  the  Dutch  upon  their 
own  terms. 

8.  \Vhile  the  Dutch  war  lasted,  two  great  calamities 
befell  London.  Owing  to  the  neglected  state  of  the  streets, 
The  Plague  ^"^  ^^  dirty  habits  of  the  people,  towns  and 
and  the  villages  Were  often  visited  with  plagues.  None, 

however,  within  man's  memory  was  so  fatal 
to  life  as  the  Great  Plague  of  1665.  It  was  reckoned  that 
one  out  of  every  ten  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  died. 
The  Great  Plague  was  followed  by  a  great  fire.  For  three 
days  and  three  nights  the  flames  burned  on  without 
stopping,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  two-thirds  of  London 
was  in  ashes.  The  old  houses  had  been  of  timber  ;  the 
new  houses  were  built  of  brick.  The  present  domed 
church  of  St.  Paul  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  old 
cathedral,  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  part  where 
the  fire  raged  (1666). 

9.  Heavy  taxes,  the  Dutch  war,  the  plague  and  the 
fire  all  came  together,  bringing  much  distress  after  them. 
Fall  of  "^^^  king's  chief  minister  had  to  answer.  This 
Clarendon,  was  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Edward  Hyde,  Earl 
of  Clarendon.  In  his  youth  Hyde  had  sat  in  the  Long 
Parliament,  and  had  taken  part  in  the  impeachment  of 
Strafl"ord.  He  had  afterwards  become  a  Royalist,  and  was 
with  Charles  II.  in  his  exile.  He  was  now  much  disliked, 
both  because  he  had  got  Charles  to  sell  Dunkirk  to  Lewis 
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XIV.,  and  because  he  had  gone  against  the  enquiry  made 
by  the  Commons  into  the  king's  accounts.  Charles  him- 
self was  tired  of  his  minister;  for  though  Clarendon  did 
not  wish  that  the  king  should  have  to  give  way  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Commons,  his  notions  were  too  old-fashioned 
to  let  him  like  the  thought  of  keeping  up  a  standing  army, 
or  of  letting  Catholics  or  Dissenters  worship  as  they 
chose.  Being  impeached  by  the  Commons  of  high  treason 
(1667),  he  fled  to  France,  where  he  soon  afterwards  died. 


CHAPTER  II. 


OPPOSITION   BETWEEN   KING   AND    PARLIAMENT. 
(1668-1678.) 

I.  To  understand  what  took  place  in  England,  we  must 
see  what  was  passing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 
A  hundred  years  ago  Spain  had  been  the  The  Triple 
most  powerful  country  on  the  Continent.  But  Xrear^of"^ 
since  that  time  France  had  risen  to  hold  the  Dover, 
place  once  held  by  Spain.  Lewis  XIV.  was  very  power- 
ful and  very  ambitious.  He  wanted  to  conquer  the 
Netherlands,  which  belonged  to  Spain,  as  well  as  other 
territories  bordering  France  on  the  east  and  north-east, 
and  thus  to  make  his  kingdom  reach  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  Men  in  England  greatly  feared  the  power  of 
Lewis.  They  were  therefore  glad  when  in  1668  Charles 
made  an  alliance,  called  the  Triple  Alliance,  between 
England,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  to  force  Lewis  to  make 
peace  with  Spain.  Charles,  however,  did  not  really  care 
about  standing  against  Lewis  nearly  so  much  as  about 
having  plenty  of  money,  and  being  free  of  the  control  of 
Parliament.  Lewis  soon  found  this  out,  and  he  and 
Charles  made  an  agreement  together.     Lewis  agreed  to 
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g^ve  Charles  money,  and  Charles  agreed  to  join  Lewis  itt 
making  war  on  Holland  by  land  and  sea,  and  to  declare 
himself  a  Catholic.  This  treaty,  which  was  made  at 
Dover,  was  of  course  kept  secret ;  only  two  of  the  king's 
ministers,  who  themselves  were  Catholics,  knew  of  it 
(1670). 

2.  Charles  never  dared  call  himself  a  Catholic.  Still 
he  thought  he  might  do  something  for  Catholics.     So  he 

published  what  was  called  a  Declaration  of 
of  indul-  Indulgence,  saying  tl^t  both  Cathohcs  and 
gence.  Disscnters  might  worship,  in  their  own  way. 

People  at  once  asked  what  right  the  king  had  to  set  aside 
or  suspend  all  the  Acts  of  Parliament  which  forbade 
Dissenters  and  Catholics  to  worship  in  their  own  way. 
The  next  time  Parliament  met,  the  Commons  called  the 
Declaration  unlawful,  and  would  not  give  Charles  any 
money  until  he  withdrew  it  (1673). 

3.  At  the  same  time  that  Charles  published  the  Declar- 
ation of  Indulgence  he  went  to  war  with  Holland  (1672). 
The  Test  Though  the  secret  treaty  was  not  known  of. 
Act.  everybody  thought  that  some  league  had  been 
made  between  Charles,  Lewis,  and  the  Catholics  to  let 
Charles  rule  by  means  of  a  standing  army,  and  crverthrow 
the  Protestant  religion.  Charles  was  getting  together  an 
army  to  invade  Holland.  It  was  said  that  the  officers 
were  all  Catholics.  The  Commons  wished  to  drive  them 
out  of  office.  So  they  got  Charles  to  give  his  consent  to 
a  law,  which  said  that  all  persons  holding  office  in  the 
state  were  to  take  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  Chiirch  of  England,  and  swear  that  they  did  not  be- 
Heve  the  Romish  doctrine  of  the  presence  of  our  Lord's 
body  and  blood  in  the  bread  and  wine  (1673).  This  new 
law  went  by  the  name  of  the  Test  Act,  for  it  tested  who 
were  Catholics.  James,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  king's 
brother,  was  a  Catholic,    So  he  had  to  give  up  his  post  of 
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Lord  Admiral.  Many  other  o'lficers  had  to  give  up  their 
posts.  When  it  was  seen  how  many  Cathohcs  had  been 
in  office  Protestants  became  more  frightened  than  before. 
The  Commons  would  no  longer  give  money  for  making 
war  on  the  Dutch,  a  Protestant  people,  manfully  fighting 
Lewis  in  spite  of  great  odds.  So  to  content  them  Charles 
had  to  make  peace  with  Holland,  and  turn  two  of  his 
ministers  out  of  office  (1674). 

4.  The  king's  attempt  to  give  Catholics  liberty  of 
worship  had  failed,  and  had  only  made  Protestants  dislike 
and  fear  them  more  than  before.  For  men  Opposition 
thought  that  Charles  was  a  Catholic,  and  that  in  Parha- 
his  aim  was  to  govern  by  the  aid  of  Catholics 
without  heeding  the  wishes  of  Parliament.  The  more 
eager,  therefore,  he  showed  himself  to  do  something  for 
Catholics,  the  more  eager  the  Parliament  became  to  keep 
the  laws  in  force.  On  the  other  hand,  Dissenters  were 
not  feared  so  much  as  they  had  been  fourteen  years  ago. 
It  was  seen  that  Charles  was  trying  to  get  their  aid  against 
the  Parliament  by  setting  aside  the  laws  against  them. 
Many  Churchmen,  therefore,  had  come  round  to  think 
that  it  would  be  well  for  Protestants  to  overlook  differ- 
ences between  themselves  and  stand  together  as  friends, 
for  the  sake  of  the  Protestant  faith  and  the  power  of 
Parliament.  Even  in  the  Cavalier  Parliament  the  Dis- 
senters found  friends,  willing  to  pass  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  their  favour.  There  were  also  other  signs  of 
change.  People  were  so  afraid  of  what  Charles  might 
do,  that  they  again  began  to  say  that  it  was  lawful  to  take 
up  arms  in  defence  of  the  Protestant  religion,  of  laws 
and  liberties.  So  the  Cavalier  Parliament  split  into  two 
parties.  The  larger  party  still  held  that  it  was  unlawful 
to  take  up  arms  against  a  king;  but  the  smaller  party, 
which  was  also  friendly  to  the  Dissenters,  held  that  Jt 
was  lawful  to  go  against  a  king,  if  he  used  his  power  lU. 

E.H.  F 
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The  leader  of  this  smaller  party  was  Antony  Ashley 
Cooper.  He  was  a  little  man,  of  a  restless  spirit,  very 
clever,  very  ambitious,  and,  like  other  statesmen  of  his 
time,  very  heedless  what  he  did  to  gain  his  ends.  Once 
he  had  served  Cromwell,  but  after  the  Restoratio!i  he  had 
become  Charles'  minister,  and  had  been  made  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury.  Charles  kept  secret  from  him  that  he  had 
promised  Lewis  to  declare  himself  a  Catholic,  for  he 
knew  that,  although  Shaftesbury  wanted  to  do  something 
for  Dissenters,  he  did  not  like  Catholics.  Perhaps 
Shaftesbury  found  out  what  the  king  had  done,  but  at 
any  rate  he  suddenly  took  part  against  him,  speaking  in 
Parliament  against  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  and 
the  war  with  Holland.  Charles  turned  him  out  of  office, 
and  then  he  became  the  leader  of  Charles'  opponents  in 
_  Parliament. 

5.  There  was  now  a  great  thing  which  Shaftesbury 
wished  to  do.  Charles  had  no  children  by  his  wife 
The  aims  of  Catherine  of  Braganza,  a  princess  of  Portugal. 
Shaftes-  The  heir  to  the  throne  was  the  king's  brother, 

"'^'  James,  the   Duke  of  York,  who  had  declared 

himself  a  Catholic.  Shaftesbury  made  up  his  mind  that, 
if  he  could  help  it,  no  Catholic  should  sit  on  the  English 
throne.  But  it  was  hard  to  shut  James  out.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Commons  were,  it  was  true,  in  a  very  ill- 
temper  with  Charles,  because  they  thought  him  a  bad 
Protestant.  Still,  most  of  them  believed  that  kings  had 
their  power  from  God,  and  that  it  was  wrong  to  take  it 
away  from  them.  However  much  afraid  of  Catholics, 
therefore,  they  would  never  pass  an  Act  of  Parliament 
to  shut  James,  the  next  heir,  out  from  the  throne.  So 
Shaftesbury  set  to  work  to  force  Charles  to  dissolve  this 
Parliament  and  call  a  new  one,  for  he  thought  that,  when 
new  elections  were  held,  tlie  electors  would  choose  mem- 
l;ers  who  would  do  the  thing.K  which  he  wished  done 
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6.  We  must  see  what  Charles  and  Lewis  were  about. 
Charles  bad  money  given  him  by  Lewis  every  year,  on 
condition    that  he   did  not  go  to  war  with     Charles 
France.     After  a  time,  however,  he  began  to    quarrels 
draw  further  away  from  Lewis  and  nearer  to 

his  own  Parliament.  His  brother  James  had  married 
Anne  Hyde,  the  daughter  of  that  Earl  of  Clarendon  who 
was  impeached  in  1667.  Their  children,  Mary  and  Anne, 
had  been  brought  up  Protestants.  Charles  now  agreed 
to  a  marriage  between  Mary  and  WiUiam,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  his  nephew  (1677),  who  had  lately  become  Stadt- 
holder,  or  President  of  the  Dutch  RepubUc,  and  who  was 
Lewis'  ablest  and  most  bitter  enemy.  Charles  after- 
wards told  the  Commons  that  he  was  ready  to  go  to  war 
with  Lewis,  if  needful,  to  force  him  to  make  peace  with 
Spain.  The  Commons  were  glad  at  the  thought  of  a  war 
with  France,  and  voted  the  king  a  large  sum  of  money. 
It  is  hard  to  say  whether  Charles  really  meant  to  go  to 
war  with  France.  But  he  got  a  grant  of  money,  and  an 
excuse  for  raising  an  army  to  use  against  the  Parliament, 
if  need  were. 

7.  When  Lewis  saw  Charles  making  up  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  talking  of  war  with  France,  he  became  angry 
and  alarmed.     The  Earl   of  Danby,  at  this     Lewis  and 
time    Charles'    chief   minister,   often    bribed     the  Opposi- 
members  of  Parliament  not  to  act  against  the 

king's  wishes.  So,  to  ward  off  danger,  Lewis  did  the  same 
thing,  giving  money  to  the  followers  of  Shaftesbury,  and 
promising  to  try  and  get  Charles  to  dissolve  the  Parlia- 
ment, if  they  would  stop  his  going  to  war  with  France. 

8.  As  soon  as  Charles  had  got  together  an  army,  men 
were  frightened  lest  he  should  use  it  against  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  would  gladly  have  seen  the  soldiers     xhe  Popish 
sent  home  again.     But  when  the  Commons    p'"*- 
wanted  Charles  to  do  this  he  refused,  saying  he  needea 
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the  army  to  keep  the  country  in  a  state  of  defence.  While 
people  were  in  this  uneasy  and  suspicious  state  of  mind, 
a  man,  named  Titus  Oates,  came  forward  with  a  long 
story  about  a  Popish  plot  (1678).  The  king,  he  said,  was 
going  to  be  murdered  and  the  Catholics  to  make  them- 
selves rulers.  Now  this  story  was  most  likely  untrue  from 
beginning  to  end.  But  it  was  believed,  because  it  fell  in 
v/ith  what  everybody  was  thinking  at  the  time,  that  there 
was  some  plot  against  the  Parliament  and  the  Protestant 
faith.  Oates  had  only  to  say  here  is  the  plot,  and  all  were 
ready  to  join  in  the  cry. 

9.  When  Parliament  met  again,  Shaftesbury  made  use 
of  the  terror  the  members  were  in  to  get  a  new  Test  Act 
Catholics  passcd,  which  would  shut  Cathohcs  out  of  the 
?he  Housf  House  of  Lords.  While  Elizabeth  was  queen, 
of  Lords.  an  Act  of  Parliament  had  been  made  ordering 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  take  the  oath  of 
Supremacy,  which  said  that  the  queen  was  supreme 
governor  of  the  realm,  and  that  the  pope  had  no  power 
in  it.  But  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  had  not  had 
to  take  this  oath.  So  now,  by  the  new  Act,  all  members 
of  Parliament  had  to  take  the  oath,  and  to  say  besides  that 
the  worship  of  Saints  was  idolatrous,  and  that  they  did  not 
believe  the  doctrine  of  the  presence  of  Christ's  body  and 
blood  in  the  bread  and  wine.  The  Lords,  while  the  bill 
was  passing  through  their  House,  put  in  some  words  to  say 
that  the  Duke  of  York  need  not  say  this,  but  other  Catho- 
lic Peers  had  henceforth  to  deny  their  religion  or  stay 
away  from  Parliament. 

10.  Lewis  now  took  his  revenge  on  Charles  for 
threatening  France  with  war.  The  Earl  of  Danby  had 
Dissolution  written  very  unwillingly,  by  Charles'  command, 
of  Parlia-        a  letter  asking  Lewis  to  give  Charles  money. 

Lewis   now  had   this    letter  laid  before  the 
Commons,  who  at  once  impeached  Danby.     Charles,  to 
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save  his  minister,  did  the  thing  which  Shaftesbury  wished 
him  to  do,  and  dissolved  the  Parliament  (December, 
1678). 

II.  About  this  time  two  words  came  into  use,  which 
long  lasted  as  the  names  of  two  parties  in  England.  Those 
who  said  that-  James,  though  a  Catholic,  ought  whigs  and 
to  reign  were  nicknamed  Tories^  after  some  Tones, 
bands  of  wild  Irish  Catholics,  called  Tories.  Those  who 
wished  to  shut  James  out  from  the  throne,  because  he 
was  not  a  Protestant,  were  nicknamed  Whigs,  after  some 
bands  of  Presbyterians  called  Whiggamores,  who  were  in 
arms  in  Scotland.  The  Tories,  or  people  who  wished 
James  to  reign,  were  the  clergy  of  the  established  Church, 
and  all  others  who  said  that  kings  had  their  power 
from  God,  and  might  not  be  withstood  by  force  of  arms. 
The  Whigs,  or  people  who  wished  James  not  to  reign,  were 
the  Dissenters,  and  all  others  who  held  that  kings  might 
be  withstood  by  force  of  arms,  if  laws  and  liberties  were 
in  danger. 


CHAPTER  III. 

EXCLUSION    BILLS   AND   THE   POPISH   PLOT.   (1679-1681.) 

I.  Charles  called  another  Parliament  in  1679.  The  peo- 
ple were  so  afraid  of  Catholics  that  every-  ExcIusiot 
where  the  electors  chose  Whigs  to  sit  in  the  Bills. 
House  of  Commons.  Charles  tried  to  gain  the  good-will 
of  the  Parliament  by  turning  Danby  out  of  office,  and 
sending  his  soldiers  home  again.  But  nothing  would 
satisfy  the  Commons  but  the  passing  of  an  Act  of  Farha- 
ment  to  shut  James  out  from  the  throne.  Charles  dissolved 
the  Parliament  and  called  a  second,  which  proved  of  just 
the  same  temper  as  the  first.  He  dissolved  the  second 
and  called  a  third.     It  was  to  meet  at  Oxford  instead  of 
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London,  where  the  Whig  party  was  very  strong.  When 
it  was  opened,  bands  of  London  citizens  came  up  to 
Oxford  wearing  ribands,  on  which  were  the  words  *  No 
Popery,  no  Slavery  ! '  The  great  Whig  lords  brought  up 
their  tenants  in  arms.  The  king  on  his  side  came  at- 
tended by  his  guards.  It  seemed  as  if  a  civil  war  v;as  on 
the  point  of  breaking  out,  and  Charles  dissolved  the  Par- 
liament before  it  had  sat  three  weeks  (1681). 

2.  No  exclusion  bill  had  passed  the  House  of  Lords 
in  any  of  these  three  Parliaments,  and  already  the  Whigs 
Shaftesbury  ^^^  '^^^  ^°  rnany  friends  as  before.  For,  be- 
and  Mon-       sides  the  shutting  out  of  James,  men  had  to 

think  of  whom  they  were  to  make  king  in 
James'  stead.  Shaftesbury  put  forward  as  future  king 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  Monmouth  was  Charles'  son, 
but  his  mother  had  never  been  married  to  Charles,  so 
that  he  had  no  claim  to  the  throne.  The  country  people 
were,  it  was  true,  fond  of  him,  and  when  he  travelled  would 
gather  in  crowds  to  welcome  him.  But  Shaftesbury  was 
not  wise  in  wishing  to  make  Monmouth  king.  Mary,  the 
wife  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  was  the  heir  next  after  her 
father  James.  She  was  a  Protestant,  and  many  of  the 
Whigs  were  unwilling  to  pass  her  by.  Then,  again,  there 
were  many  people  who  when  they  were  very  much  afraid 
of  Catholics  took  the  part  of  the  Whigs,  but  when  they 
were  very  much  afraid  of  Dissenters  took  the  part  of 
the  Tories.  These  now  went  over  to  the  Tories,  for  they 
feared  lest  the  Dissenters  should  get  too  much  power,  and 
thought  that  of  the  two  they  would  sooner  have  James 
than  Monmouth  to  reign  over  them. 

3.  When  it  was  found  that  Oates  was  honoured  and 
rewarded  for  having  found  out  a  dangerous  plot,  more 
The  Popish  "^^"  Came  forward  with  stories  against  the 
plot.  Catholics.  All  the  time  that  the  Exclusion 
Bills  were  be-nfr  fought  over  numbers  of  Catholics  were 
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being  tried  and  put  to  death  for  treason.  It  did  not 
matter  how  unlikely  the  stories  brought  against  them 
were,  for  the  jurymen  believed  them  guilty  before  they 
were  tried,  and  the  judges  took  the  part  of  their  accusers. 
Shaftesbury,  though  he  knew  that  Gates  was  a  liar,  did 
all  he  could  to  keep  alive  the  fear  of  the  people.  Charles, 
like  Shaftesbury,  did  not  believe  in  Gates'  stories.  But  he 
did  not  try  to  save  the  Catholics.  For  he  thought  the 
more  innocent  blood  the  Whigs  shed,  the  more  surely 
would  people  come  round  in  time  to  take  his  side.  He 
judged  quite  rightly.  The  cruelty  and  violence  with 
which  Shaftesbury  acted  in  the  end  told  against  him. 
Men  were  getting  ashamed  of  ever  having  trusted  in  the 
word  of  Gates  and  his  fellows.  Juries  tegan  to  say  that 
the  prisoners  were  innocent,  and  the  crowd,  which  used  to 
shout  with  joy  when  a  Catholic  was  sent  to  the  scaffold, 
now  shouted  with  joy  when  one  was  set  at  liberty.  When 
Lord  Stafford,  an  old  man  of  upwards  of  seventy,  told 
the  people  from  the  scaffold  that  he  was  innocent,  they 
answered  him  with  shouts  of  '  God  bless  you,  my  lord  ! ' 
'  We  believe  you,  my  lord  ! ' 

4.  Though  the  Whigs  did  not  get  James  shut  out  from 
reigning,  they  got  Charles'  consent  to  one  very  important 
law,  called  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  The  Peti-  ^^^  Habeas 
tion  of  Right  had  said  that  no  man  was  to  be  Corpus  Act. 
put  in  prison  without  a  cause  being  given,  in  order  that 
he  might  not  be  kept  in  prison  and  never  brought  to  trial. 
But  the  king's  ministers  had  still  found  ways  of  doing  this. 
So  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  now  said  that  the  judges  were 
to  give  writs  oi Habeas  Corpus  to  prisoners  who  asked  for 
them,  and  to  set  them  at  liberty  if  they  could  be  trusted 
to  come  at  the  proper  time  and  answer  to  the  crimes  laid 
to  their  charge.  Gaolers  were  always,  on  receiving  writs 
of  Habeas  Corpus,  to  bring  their  prisoners  before  the 
judges,  except  those  accused  of  treason,  murder,  and 
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other  crimes  called  felonies.  But  in  order  that  such  might 
not  be  kept  in  prison  for  long,  their  trial  was  to  take  place 
within  a  certain  time  or  else  they  too  were  to  be  set  at 
liberty.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  did  not  lay  down  anything 
new,  for  it  was  an  old  right  of  Englishmen  not  to  be  kept 
in  prison  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king.  But  it  laid  down  the 
law  in  such  clear  and  plain  words  that  henceforth  the 
king  and  his  ministers  could  not  claim  the  right  to  set  it 
aside  in  any  case  (1679). 


CHAPTER  IV. 

REACTION   AGAINST  THE  WHIGS.      (1681-1685.) 

I.  Charles  now  again  had  money  every  year  from  Lewis 
on  condition  that  he  did  not  go  to  war  with  France.  He 
Charles  was  thus  able  to  rule  for  four  years  without 

out^^lia-  calling  another  Parliament  together.  Mean- 
ments.  while  he  tried  to  make  his  own  power  stronger, 

and  to  put  down  the  Whigs. 

2.  Many  towns  had  got  charters  from  former  kings 
giving  them  privileges,  such  as  the  right  of  setting  up 
Charters  their  own  mayors  and  magistrates.  The 
taken  away.  Whigs  had  much  power  in  these  places.  So 
now  London  and  other  towns  were  accused  of  having 
made  a  wrong  use  of  their  privileges,  and  their  charters 
were  taken  away  from  them.  Charles  indeed  gave  them 
back  new  charters,  but  he  took  care  that  the  mayors, 
aldermen,  and  other  officers  should  all  be  Tories.  He  also 
took  care  that  only  the  chief  people,  whom  he  could 
easily  influence,  should  be  let  vote  at  the  election  of 
members  of  Parliament.  After  making  these  changes  he 
might  hope  at  a  future  day  to  meet  a  House  of  Commons 
from  which  the  Whig  party  should  be  almost  quite  shut 
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out.  Meanwhile,  Whigs  were  brought  to  trial  on  various 
charges.  Many  were  fined,  imprisoned,  and  put  to 
death.  Shaftesbury  fled  to  Holland,  where  he  died  soon 
afterwards. 

3.  The  Whigs  grieved  over  the  failure  of  their  plans. 
James  was  not  shut  out  from  reigning.  The  king,  though 
not  doing  anything  that  was  exactly  unlawful —  whig  con- 
for  it  was  the  judges  who  said  he  had  a  right  ^piracies. 
to  take  away  the  charters — was  yet  robbing  the  towns  of 
any  real  liberty  either  in  the  choice  of  their  own  officers, 
or  of  members  of  Parliament.  Lord  William  Russell  was 
one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Whig  party.  He  used  to 
meet  with  some  of  his  friends  and  talk  over  plans  of 
rising  in  arms.  Shaftesbury  had  amongst  his  followers 
old  soldiers  of  Cromwell's  army.  These  knew  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Whig  leaders,  and  thought  that  they  would 
help  on  their  plans  by  making  a  plot  of  their  own,  to 
waylay  Charles  and  his  brother,  perhaps  to  shoot  them,  as 
they  passed  from  Newmarket  to  London  by  a  lonely 
farm-house,  called  the  Rye  House,  in  Hertfordshire.  The 
plans  of  these  conspirators,  as  well  as  the  meetings  of 
the  Whig  leaders,  were  betrayed  to  the  king's  ministers. 
Russell  was  tried  for  treason.  Though  he  had  known 
nothing  of  the  Rye  House  Plot,  and  though  the  fact  that 
he  had  ever  thought  of  rebellion  was  not  clearly  proved 
against  him,  the  jury  still  found  him  guilty.  Russell 
would  not  own  that  he  had  done  anything  wrong.  The 
people,  he  thought,  had  a  right  to  stand  up  for  their 
religion  and  liberties  when  these  were  taken  from  them 
on  any  pretence.  Charles  held  that  the  man  who  thought 
thus  was  too  dangerous  to  let  live.  'If  I  do  not  take  his 
life,'  he  said,  *  he  will  soon  take  mine.'  So  Russell  was 
put  to  death  in  1683. 

Charles  died  in  February,  1685,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  James. 
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BOOK  VII. 

1685-1688. 

THE  REIGN  OF  JAMES  II. 

CHAPTER  I. 

CATHOLICS  AND   PROTESTANTS.      (1685-1687.) 

I.  James  II.  had  barely  reigned  four  months  when  a  re- 
bellion broke  out  in  the  west.  Many  Whigs  had  fled  to 
Invasion  of  Holland,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  short 
Monmouth.  Parliament  at  Oxford  in  1681.  These  now 
set  sail  with  Monmouth  at  their  head,  and  landed  at 
Lyme-Regis,  in  Dorsetshire.  Peasants,  small  farmers,  and 
shopkeepers  gathered  together  to  fight  for  Monmouth  ; 
but  as  no  Whig  noblemen  or  gentlemen  took  part  with 
him,  he  had  no  chance  of  winning.  His  brave  little  army 
of  peasants  was  routed  by  the  royal  troops  on  Sedgemoor, 
in  Somersetshire.  He  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  hiding 
in  a  ditch  in  peasant's  clothes.  He  was  brought  to  Lon- 
don and  there  beheaded.  A  brutal  judge,  called  Jeffreys, 
was  sent  by  James  into  the  west  to  try  the  rebels,  and  did 
so  with  so  much  harshness  and  cruelty,  that  his  name  was 
hated  by  all  men.  The  country  was  covered  with  gibbets. 
Even  girls  at  school,  who  had  given  Monmouth  banners, 
were  cast  into  prison.  A  suppliant  came  to  Whitehall  to 
beg  mercy  for  her  brother.  '  Do  not  flatter  yourselt  with 
hopes,'  said  one  of  the  officers  of  James'  army,  John 
Churchill,  afterwards  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  '  this 
marble,'  and  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  chimney-piece,  *  is 
not  harder  than  the  king.' 

2.  James  was  neither  a  good  nor  a  clever  man.  He 
had  a  hard,  cruel  nature.  He  also  set  his  mind  on  making 
everyone  think  like  himself.      He   called  a  Parhament 
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loon  after  he  came  to  the  throne.  He  hoped  that  it 
would  grant  him  plenty  of  money  to  keep  up  a  xhe  aims  of 
large  standing  army,  and  also  do  away  with  the  Jai"«s. 
laws  against  Catholics.  The  House  of  Commons  was 
filled  with  Tories.  They  were  willing  to  do  a  great  deal 
for  James,  but  not  the  two  things  which  he  wanted  them 
to  do.  They  dreaded  a  standing  army  as  much  as  the 
Whigs.  They  were  quite  as  unwilling  to  do  away  with 
the  laws  against  Catholics  as  the  Whigs.  So  James,  find- 
ing that  the  Parliament  would  not  help  him  to  carry  out 
his  wishes,  brought  the  session  to  an  end,  and  never 
called  the  members  together  again  (1685). 

3.  James  next  set  to  work  to  carry  out  his  plans  by 
means  of  his  royal  power.  The  king  claimed  in  certain 
cases  to  set  aside,  or  dispense  with,  a  law  in  jj^^  pj^^ 
favour  of  an  individual.  For  instance,  he  pensing 
could  grant  a  pardon  to  a  murderer.  James, 
therefore,  first  set  four  men  to  be  judges  who  would  ex- 
plain the  law  as  he  wished  it  to  be  explained,  and  then 
caused  one  of  his  servants  to  accuse  a  Catholic,  who  was 
in  command  of  a  regiment,  of  not  having  taken  the  sacra- 
ment as  the  Test  Act  required.  A  trial  was  held,  and  the 
judges  said  that  James  had  the  right  to  set  aside  the 
Test  Act  in  favour  of  an  individual.  Now,  of  course,  what 
the  judges  said  that  it  was  lawful  for  James  to  do  in  the 
case  of  one  man,  it  was  also  lawful  for  him  to  do  in  the 
case  of  other  men.  So,  after  this  trial,  James  paid  no  heed 
whatever  to  the  laws,  but  put  very  many  Catholics  in 
office,  and  even  made  them  members  of  the  universities 
and  members  of  his  council  (1686). 

4.  James  knew  that  all  Churchmen  were  very  angry 
with  him  for  thus  putting  Catholics  on  an  equal    ueciarati 
footing  with  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng-    of  indul- 
land.     So  he  thought  it  wise  to  try  and  make    ^^""^^ 

the  Dissenters  his  friends.     With  this  end  he  published  a 
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Declaration  of  Indulgence,  giving  leave  both  to  Catholics 
and  to  Dissenters  to  worship  in  public  and  private  ac- 
cording to  their  own  forms  (1687).  This  Declaration  of 
Indulgence  was  looked  on  by  all  men  as  a  breach  of  the 
law.  For,  though  the  judges  had  told  James  that  he  might 
set  aside  a  law  in  favour  of  one  man  at  a  time,  they  had 
never  said  that  he  might,  in  this  general  way,  set  aside  a 
large  number  of  laws  at  once. 

5.  James  still  wanted  to  get  the  laws  done  away  vnth 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  He  was  now  an  old  man,  and  he 
Dissenters  could  not  hide  from  himself  that,  as  soon  as  he 
go  against  was  dead,  the  laws  would  be  put  in  force  again. 
James.  g^   .^  hopes  of  presently  meeting  a  Parlia- 

ment which  should  carry  out  his  wishes,  he  undid  his 
brother's  work,  turning  out  of  office  Tory  magistrates  both 
in  town  and  country,  and  setting  in  their  places  Catholics 
and  Dissenters.  This  was  a  very  bold  thing  for  James 
to  do.  He  made  bitter  enemies  of  the  Tories,  who 
hitherto  had  said  that  the  king's  commands  must  always 
be  obeyed,  and  who  had  placed  him  on  the  throne.  Nor 
could  he  after  all  win  the  Dissenters  to  promise  to  stand 
by  him.  Though  they  were  given  freedom  to  worship  in 
their  own  way,  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to  act 
with  Catholics,  or  uphold  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence, 
which  they  looked  on  as  unlawful.  Besides  more  tempt- 
ing offers  were  being  made  them  by  others.  The  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  other  Tories  were  now  in 
such  great  fear  of  Catholics,  that  they  began  to  feel,  like 
those  Churchmen  who  were  Whigs,  that  after  all  the  Dis- 
senters were  Protestants,  and,  as  such,  friends.  So  Tories 
and  Whigs  agreed  in  telling  the  Dissenters,  that  if  instead 
of  taking  part  with  the  king  and  the  Catholics,  they  would 
stand  fast  to  the  cause  of  the  laws  and  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, they  should  presently  have  an  Act  of  Parliament 
giving  them  leave  to  worship  in  their  own  way. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  REVOLUTION.      (1688.) 

I.  James  would  not  give  way  in  spite  of  all  warnings.  He 
published  a  second  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  and  or- 
dered it  to  be  read  by  all  ministers  on  two  fol-    j^^  gj^.^^ 
lowing  Sundays  at  the  time  of  service.     Epis-     ops'  Peti- 
copalians  and  Dissenters  agreed  to  disobey 
this  command.     Bancroft,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  six  bishops  drew  up  a  petition,  in  which  they  told  the 
king  that  they  could  not  with  a  safe  conscience  read  his 
Declaration,  because  it  was  unlawful.  Tories,  like  Whigs, 
had  come   to  think  that  they  were  most  loyal  to  their 
king  when  they  obeyed  the  laws. 

2.  On  the  appointed  day  the  Declaration  was  read  in 
only  four  London  churches.  In  the  country  the  clergy 
were  equally  disobedient.  James  wished  to  xhe  trial  of 
punish  the  bishops  for  having  set  the  example  ^^^  Bishops, 
of  resistance.  Their  petition  had  been  printed  and  sold 
by  thousands  of  copies.  So  he  brought  them  before  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  on  the  charge  of  having  published 
a  false,  seditious,  and  malicious  libel.  The  court  was  so 
full  that  there  was  hardly  standing  room.  Thirty-five  peers 
were  seen  in  the  crowd.  It  was  proved  that  the  bishops 
were  the  authors  of  the  petition  j  the  next  question  was, 
whether  it  was  a  libel  1  That  was  a  point  which  the 
lawyers  and  judges  had  to  explain  to  the  jury.  The 
judges  knew  that  James  would  be  angry  with  them  if  they 
did  not  say  the  petition  was  a  libel.  But  on  that  day 
they  were  very  careful  of  their  words.  They  felt  that 
James  would  soon  have  done  all  he  could,  and  they 
feared  the  anger  of  a  future  Parliament  more  than  the 
loss  of  office.  The  Chief  Justice,  one  who  was  there 
said,  looked  as  if  all  the  peers  present  had  halters  in 
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their  pockets.  There  were  four  judges  in  the  court. 
Only  two  said  that  the  petition  was  a  libel.  Not  one 
said  that  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  lawful 
When  the  jury  gave  a  verdict  of  *  Not  Guilty,'  such  a 
shout  was  raised  by  the  crowd  within  the  court  and  the 
crowd  standing  outside,  that  it  was  heard  for  a  mile  off. 
Never  had  the  bishops  been  so  dear  to  the  people.  Every 
Protestant,  were  he  Episcopahan,  Presbyterian,  or  Sec- 
tarian, was  on  their  side.  As  they  left  the  court  men 
dropped  on  their  knees,  begging  a  blessing  of  them. 
Bonfires  were  lighted  in  the  streets,  and  the  church  bells 
set  ringing  as  at  times  of  great  rejoicing  (June,  1688). 

Men  were  now  tired  of  James'  rule,  and  looked  for 
some  other  to  set  in  his  place  as  king. 

3.  William  of  Orange  was  the  son  of  Mary,  a  daughter 
of  Charles  I.  He  was,  therefore,  both  nephew  and  son- 
waiiam  of  i^-law  of  James.  On  the  same  day  on  which 
Orange  the  bishops  were  found  '  not  guilty,'  a  letter 

called  in.  ,-,T-n'  i  ■         i- 

was  sent  to  William,  asking  him  to  come  to 
England  at  the  head  of  an  army.  It  was  signed  by  seven 
leaders  of  the  Whig  and  Tory  parties.  Men  who  had 
once  stood  against  one  another  had  joined  together  against 
James  II.,  who  had  made  enemies  of  his  friends. 

James  wished  to  be  independent  of  Parliament.  So, 
although  he  was  a  proud  man  and  felt  ashamed  of  the  act, 
like  Charles  before  him  he  took  money  of  Lewis,  know 
ing  that  in  return  he  must  do  as  Lewis  told  him  in  foreign 
affairs.  Foreign  princes,  therefore,  who  were  Lewis' 
enemies,  and  hoped  to  get  England  to  join  an  alliance 
against  him,  wished  success  to  William's  expedition. 

William  landed  at  Torbay  in  November,  1688,  with  a 
small  army  of  Dutch  and  English  troops.  Both  Whig  and 
Tory  noblemen  and  gentlemen  soon  came  in  numbers  to 
welcome  him.  James,  finding  the  very  officers  of  his 
army  desert  him,  after  a  little  hesitation  fled  to  France. 
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He  hoped  by  the  aid  of  Lewis  to  be  set  again  on  his 
throne. 

4.  The  Toiies  did  not  wish  to  put  James  off  the  throne, 

but  to  call  him  back  and  let  him  rule  if  he  agreed  to  rule 
in  the  manner  they  wished.  But  they  could  ^j^^  -^^^ 
not  have  their  way,  because  they  no  longer  ciaration  of 
had  the  favour  of  the  people.  A  Parliament  '^ 
met,  in  which  the  Whigs  were  the  stronger  party.  The 
throne  was  declared  vacant,  and  the  crown  was  given  to 
William  and  Mary  as  joint  rulers.  Parliament  at  the  same 
time  drew  up  a  Declaration  of  Rights.  This  laid  down  the 
terms  on  which  the  Lords  and  Commons  gave  the  crown 
away.  Those  means  by  which  the  Stuarts  had  tried  to  rule 
without  asking  the  advice  of  Parliament  were  declared 
unlawful.  Parliaments,  the  Declaration  of  Rights  said, 
ought  to  be  often  held ;  the  king  might  not  raise  taxes  or 
keep  a  standing  army  without  consent  of  Parliament ;  he 
might  not  set  aside  laws  or  fail  to  put  laws  in  force  with- 
out consent  of  Parliament  (February,  1689).  This  De- 
claration afterwards  was  given  the  royal  consent  in  the 
form  of  a  law  which  was  called  the  Bill  of  Rights. 


CONCLUSION. 

The  revolution  which  set  William  and  Mary  on  the 
throne  brought  to  an  end  the  long  struggle  between  the 
king  and  the  Parliament.  William  took  the  crown  know- 
ing that  he  must  give  way  to  the  wishes  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  could  not  claim  any  right  to  the  throne, 
save  the  right  given  him  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  king 
who  claimed  powers  from  God  that  were  above  the  laws 
was  his  rival  James.  If  William  had  made  like  claims  he 
must  have  lost  his  throne  at  once. 

The  closer  union  between  king  and  Parliament  that 
followed  the  Revolution  brought  about,  amongst  other 
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things,  that  England  was  able  to  take  a  more  active  and 
successful  part  in  foreign  affairs.  The  Stuarts  could  not 
carry  on  wars  successfully  because  they  would  not  give 
way  to  the  wishes  of  Parliament,  and  could  not  tax  their 
subjects  without  consent  of  Parliament.  The  secret 
of  Cromwell's  strength  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  had  a 
standing  army,  and  so  could  take  taxes  of  his  own  will  if 
Parliament  refused  to  grant  them.  Had  the  Stuarts  been 
able,  like  him,  to  force  men  to  obey  them  by  means  of  a 
standing  army.  Parliaments  must  have  ceased  to  have  any 
real  power,  and  the  king  would  have  been  able  to  rule  ac- 
cording to  his  own  will,  in  whatever  way  he  thought  best. 

After  the  Revolution  monarchy  above  the  law  was  no 
longer  possible  in  England.  This  victory  had  not  been 
gained  without  a  heavy  price.  There  had  been  many 
years  of  revolution,  and  many  acts  of  violence  had  been 
done.  In  the  midst  of  change  and  danger  men  had  grown 
up  false  and  self-seeking.  The  leaders  of  the  Parliaments 
which  stood  against  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  thought  a  great 
dealof  their  country,  little  of  themselves  and  their  own  for 
tunes.  The  statesmen  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.  were  greedy  after  power  and  riches,  and  thought 
little  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 

William  had  not  reigned  many  months  when  an  Act 
of  Parliament  was  passed  giving  leave  to  Dissenters  to 
worship  in  their  own  way.  It  was  also  during  the  reign  of 
William  that  the  press  was  set  free,  so  that  men  could 
write  and  publish  books  and  newspapers  without  first 
getting  leave  of  the  king's  ministers. 

We  thus  see  that  we  have  travelled  a  long  way  since 
1603.  Then  it  would  have  been  held  folly,  if  not  treason, 
to  say  that  Parliament  was  to  be  first,  the  king  second  ; 
or  to  say  that  Protestants,  who  did  not  think  as  their 
neighbours  thought,  were  to  be  free  to  worship  in  their 
own  way,  and  to  teach  their  own  beliefs. 
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THE 

SETTLEMENT   OF  THE    CONSTITUTION. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  chief  aim  of  this  little  book  is  to  show  the  following 
things  : — 

1.  How  the  Revolution  of  1688  made  the   House  of 

Commons  the  strongest  thing  in  the  State. 

2.  How  England  engaged  in  a  long  and  costly  war 

with  France,  the  greatest  nation  in  Europe  at 
that  time,  because  the  French  king  thought  fit  to 
meddle  in  her  affairs,  and  how  she  won  much 
fame  and  new  lands  thereby. 

3.  How  a  new  line  of  kings  was  set  on  the  throne  ; 

and  how,  during  the  reigns  of  the  first  two  of 
these  kings,  the  great  families  among  the  English 
nobility  took  to  themselves  the  foremost  place  in 
ruling  the  country. 

4.  How  the  rule  of  the  great  families  broke  down  at  a 

time  when  England  was  called  upon  to  put  forth 
all  her  strength  ;  and  how  the  task  of  guiding 
the  country  through  its  troubles  was  given  to  a 
man  of  surpassing  genius,  who  raised  it  to  a  height 
of  greatness  such  as  it  had  never  before  reached 
E.H.  B 
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How  a  king  came  to  the  throne,  who  strove  with  all 

.    his  might  to  beat  down  the  strength  of  the  great 

families,  and  win  for  himself  some  of  the  power 

which  his  forefathers  had  held  ;  and  how,  after  a 

hard  fighc,  he  gained  his  object. 


BOOK   I. 
THE  REVOLUTION  SETTLEMENT. 

CHAPTER   I. 

ENGLAND  AND  THE  REVOLUTION. 

I.  In  P'ebruary  1689  the  Lords  and  Commons  asked 
WiUiam  and  Mary,  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  to 
William,  become  King  and  Queen  of  England, 
les"-!  02  William  and  Mary  agreed  to  do  so  ;  and  at 
once  the  new  order  of  things  which  is  called 
Queer,i689-  the  '  Revolution  settlement,'  began. 
'^94-  2.  Though  a  good  many  changes  in  our 

rulers  and  ways  of  ruling  have  been  brought  about  by 
force,  the  change  made  at  this  time  is  the  only  one 
'Revolu-  ^°  which  the  name  'Revolution'  has  been 
tion '  not  a  given.  Yet  it  is  not  a  good  name.  For  the 
fonhe"change  change,  though  it  led  to  great  things  in  later 
of  1688-9.  times,  was  not  itself  a  great  one.  The  laws 
which  were  in  force  under  William  and  Mary  were  not 
very  different  from  those  which  ought  to  have  been  in 
force  under  James  II.  The  rights  of  the  people  were 
much  the  same.  The  Declaration  of  Rights  made 
nothing  law  that  had  not  been  law  before.  It  only 
stated  clearly,  so  that  henceforth  there  could  be  no  mis- 
take about  them,  what  the  rights  of  the  people  were. 
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3.  Yet  the  nation  gained  a  good  deal  by  the  Revolu- 
tion. Ci)  There  was  no  longer  as  much  quarrelling  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  Parliament  as  there  what  fhe 
had  been.  Parliament  now  got  the  mastery  ^d^f°'"'"°° 
in  the  State  ;  from  this  time  it  grew  ever  England, 
stronger,  and  the  king  ever  weaker,  until  the  king  could  do 
nothing  which  the  Parliament  disliked,  and  the  Parliament 
could  force  the  king  to  do  anything  it  pleased.  (2)  The 
House  of  Commons  became  much  more  powerful  than 
the  House  of  Lords.  All  the  money  that  was  wanted  for 
keeping  up  an  army  and  a  navy,  or  for  any  other  public 
purpose,  had  first  to  be  voted  by  the  Commons.  Thus 
the  Commons  were  able  henceforth  to  get  anything  they 
greatly  wished  to  have  ;  for,  if  the  king  or  the  Lords 
were  unwilling  to  assent  to  what  they  asked,  they  had 
only  to  refuse  to  vote  the  taxes,  and  the  king  and  the 
Lords  had  to  assent.  It  is  true  that  the  king  might  still 
choose  his  ministers  ;  but,  if  most  of  the  Commons  did 
not  like  a  minister,  they  could  make  the  king  send 
nim  away.  Hence  the  king  had  to  put  into  offices  of 
State  such  men  as  the  Commons  wished  to  see  there. 
(3)  Though  the  laws  were  much  the  same,  the  way  in 
which  they  were  put  in  force  was  different.  Parliament 
made  a  law  that  the  judges  should  stay  in  their  offices  so 
long  as  they  gave  just  judgement.  Before  this  the  king 
could  make  and  unmake  judges  as  he  pleased,  and  so 
they  had  been  too  careful  to  do  his  will. 

4.  The  parliament  which  gave  the  throne  to  William 
and  Mary  had  not  been  called  by  a  king,  and  was  there- 
fore  supposed  not  to  be  a  true  parliament,    ^,    „ 

,,  ,  ,•!•  ,  1         T       The  Con- 

able  to  pass  laws  bmdmg  on  the  people.     It    rention 

was  only  named  a  convention.     But  it  was     p^^ment, 

thought  dangerous  to  have  a  new  parliament     February, 

chosen  while  men's  minds  were  unsettled  ;  and 

accordingly  it  changed  itself  from  a  convention  to  a  parlia- 
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ment.  It  lasted  a  year  longer,  and  did  many  things  of 
great  importance. 

5,  The  men  who  had  been  most  helpful  in  bringing 
about  the  late  changes  did  not  all  belong  to  one  party  ; 
William's  some  were  Whigs,  some  were  Tories.  William 
first  therefore  wished  to  show  no  liking  for  Whigs 

more  than  for  Tories,  and  took  as  his  ministers 
men  of  all  parties.  Chief  among  these  were  the  Earls  of 
Danby,  Nottingham,  and  Shrewsbury.  This  plan,  how- 
ever, did  not  work  well ;  and  afterwards  William  had  to 
choose  his  ministers  almost  all  from  the  same  party  ;  the 
Commons  would  not  let  him  do  anything  else. 

Moreover  the  men  who  had  been  most  helpful  in  bring- 
ing about  the  late  changes  were  not  all  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking  in  religion  ;  many  of  them  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  England  ;  many  were  Dissenters.  It  seemed, 
therefore,  a  fitting  time  to  grant  the  Dissenters  some 
relief  from  the  harsh  laws  passed  against  them  in  Charles 
II.'s  reign.     Protestant  Dissenters,  save  those  who  denied 

the  Trinity,  were  no  longer  forbidden  to  have 

The  Tolera-         ,  -  ,  .  ,  .  ^    ,     . 

tion  Act,  places  of  worship  and  services  of  their  own, 
Apnl,  1689.  jf  jjjgy  -^youi^j  only  swear  to  be  loyal  to  the 
king,  and  that  his  power  was  as  lawful  in  Church  as  in 
State  matters.  The  law  that  gave  them  this  is  called 
the  Toleration  Act.  Men's  notions  were  still,  however, 
very  narrow  ;  care  was  taken  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
should  get  no  benefit  from  this  law.  Even  a  Protestant 
Dissenter  might  not  yet  lawfully  be  a  member  of  either 
House  of  Parliament,  or  take  a  post  in  the  king's  service  ; 
for  the  Test  Acts'  were  left  untouched. 

6.  King  William,  who  was  a  Presbyterian  in  his  own 
The  Com-  land,  wanted  very  much  to  see  the  Dissenters 
Sch\me°"  WO"  b^ck  to  the  Church  of  England.  To 
1689.  '  bring  this  about,  he  wished  the  Church  to 
alter  those  things  in  the  Prayer  Book  which  kept  Dis- 

1  See  Epoch  V.,  pp.  64,  68. 
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senters  from  joining  with  her.  But  most  of  the  clergy 
would  not  have  any  change ;  and  because  these  were 
the  stronger  party  in  Convocation — as  the  Parliament  of 
the  Church  is  called — William  could  get  nothing  done. 

At  the  same  time  a  rent,  which  at  first  seemed  likely 
to  be  serious,  was  made  in  the  Church  itself.  There  was 
a  strong  feeling  among  the  clergy  in  favour  of  ^he  Non- 
the  banished  king.  So  a  law  was  made  by  jurors,  1689. 
which  every  man  who  held  any  preferment  in  the  Church, 
or  either  of  the  Universities,  had  to  swear  to  be  true  to 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  or  had  to  give  up  his 
preferment.  Most  of  the  clergy  were  very  unwilling  to 
obey  this  law  ;  but  only  400  were  found  stout-hearted 
enough  to  give  up  their  livings  rather  than  do  what  they 
thought  to  be  a  wicked  thing.  These  were  called  7ton- 
jurors,  or  men  who  would  not  swear.  Among  them  were 
five  out  of  the  seven  Bishops  who  had  withstood  James  II. 
only  a  year  before.  The  sect  of  non-jurors,  who  looked 
upon  themselves  as  the  only  true  Churchmen,  did  not 
spread.  But  it  did  not  die  out  altogether  until  seventy 
years  ago. 

7.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  names  High-Church 
and  Low-Church  first  came  into  use.  The  parties  so 
called  were  of  much  the  same  way  of  thinking  as  High- 
Churchmen  and  Low-Churchmen  are  now.  Another  new 
name,  which  we  shall  meet  very  often,  is  also     ^,    ^     , 

!-         r         1    •  ,  ■  rr,,  .  Thejacob- 

now  first  found  in  our  history.  Those  who  ites,  1689- 
wished  to  bring  back  James  II.  were  known  '^^" 
as  Jacobites  (from  Jacobus,  the  Latin  word  for  James) 
just  as  those  who  held  to  William  were  known  as  Wil- 
liamites.  The  Jacobite  party  were  never  strong  enough 
to  rise  in  arms  during  this  reign  ;  but  it  was  very  rest- 
less, made  many  plots,  and  gave  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
to  the  Government.  Its  great  longing  was  to  overthrow 
William  by  getting  Lewis  of  France  to  send  an  army  to 
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England.  The  English  never  cared  much  for  William. 
He  was  a  stranger ;  his  temper  was  gloomy ;  he  was 
^  cold  and  distant  with  all  save  his  old  and 

Characters  .     ,  -  .        ,  ,  ,  ,  .  .       , 

of  William  tried  mends  ;  and  he  took  no  pams  to  wm  the 
an  ary.  j^^^  ^^  those  who  Came  near  him.  Mary's 
character  was  different;  she  was  frank,  cheerful,  and 
gay  ;  and  her  sweetness  of  temper  and  grace  of  manner 
did  more  at  first  to  strengthen  the  new  order  of  things 
than  all  her  husband's  wisdom  and  valour.  But  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  mismanagement  and  wicked  dealing 
among  William's  ministers  at  this  time ;  some  men  in 
office  thought  the  new  king  and  queen  would  soon  be 
Unpopu-  driven  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  eagerly  filled 
WliTam's  '•^^^^  pockets  out  of  the  king's  treasury 
rule  at  first  whilst  they  had  the  chance.  In  this  way  the 
Govenmient  fell  into  disfavour  with  the  people  ;  the 
Jacobites  became  every  day  stronger ;  and  before  a  year 
was  over  it  seemed  as  if  the  Revolution  Settlement  would 
soon  be  all  unsettled  again  by  a  second  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts. 

8.  Moreover,  William  was  himself  ill  at  ease  in 
England.     His  Whig  ministers  quarrelled  with  his  Tory 

.  ,  ministers  ;  Parliament  would  not  give  him  the 
dissatisfec-  revenue  which  had  been  given  to  James  II. ; 
"""^  it  would    not  settle  the   Crown,  as  William 

wished,  on  the  Electress  Sophia  of  Hanover  in  case  he 
and  Mary  died  childless.  Nor  would  it  agree  to  an  Act 
for  granting  a  full  pardon  to  the  agents  of  tyranny  in 
the  late  reigns  unless  a  great  many  men  were  shut  out 
from  its  benefits.  Early  in  1690  the  king  is  said  to 
Revolution  have  thought  of  going  back  to  Holland,  so 
PariiameHt      \\\_\\q  did  he  like  the  way  the  English  were 

dissolved,  .  ' 

1690.  treating   him.      However  this   may    be,    he 

deemed  it  impossible  for  him  to  get  on  with  the  Parlia- 
ment that  then  was  ;  therefore  he  put  an  end  to  it,  and 
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called  a  new  one,  which  he  hoped  would  be  easier  to 
deal  with, 

9.  But  before  this,  two  laws  of  great  importance  had 
been  passed— the  Mutiny  Bill  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
The  Mutiny  Bill  gave  the  king  power  to  put  The  Mutiny 
to  death  any  soldier  who  deserted  his  ^'"'  '^^9- 
colours  or  mutinied  against  his  officers.  At  first  it  was 
very  short,  and  was  to  have  force  for  six  months  only  ; 
but  it  has  since  grown  into  a  kind  of  military  code,  and  is 
passed  from  year  to  year.  It  has  thus  become  a  means  of 
forcing  the  king  to  bring  together  Parliament  every  year. 
The  Bill  of  Rights  is  little  more  than  the  The  Bill  of 
Declaration  of  Rights  ^  turned  into  a  regular  ^'S^^"'  '^^s- 
law.  There  are  two  things,  however,  in  it  which  are 
not  in  the  Declaration  :  (i)  it  makes  it  impossible  for 
any  King  or  Queen  of  England  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic  ; 
and  (2)  it  settles  that  the  Crown  has  no  power  of  setting  * 
aside  a  law  in  any  case  whatever.  The  Declaration  had 
only  said  that  the  way  in  which  James  had  used  such  a 
power  was  unlawful 

But  bitter  foes  rose  up  against  the  new  settlement  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  France. 


CHAPTER  II. 
SCOTLAND  AND  THE  REVOLUTION. 

1.  In  1688-9  Scotland  and  England  were  still  separate 
kingdoms.  The  only  bond  of  union  between  them  was 
that  the  king  of  one  country  was  also  king  of  ^.^  ^^^ 
the  other.  It  was  not  therefore  a  matter  of  anJscotiand 
course  that  when  James  1 1,  ceased  to  be  "^ '  ^' 
King  of  England,  and  William  and  Mary  were  given  his 
place  in  England,  he  should  cease  to  be  King  of  Saot- 

1  See  Epoch  V.,  p.  79.  *  Ibid.  p.  75. 
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land  also,  and  William  and  Mary  be  given  his  place 
in  Scotland.  It  was  for  the  Scottish  people  to  decide 
whether  they  would  follow  the  lead  of  England.  But 
the  bulk  of  the  Scottish  people  were  only  too  glad  to  get 
rid  of  the  Stuarts.  The  Stuarts  had  tried  to  root  out 
the  Presbyterian  religion,  and  had  set  up  among  them 
a  Church  which  most  Scotsmen  disliked  and  many 
hated.  In  other  ways,  too,  the  later  Stuart  kings  had 
The  Scots  deeply  ^\Tonged  the  worthiest  of  their  Scot- 
jlmeFlT'      tish   subjects;   they  had   caused   oppressive 

1688.  laws  to  be  made,  and  had  dealt  harshly  with 
those  whom  they  disliked  or  feared.  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  the  Scots  heard  of  the  overthrow  of  James  II.'s  rule 
in  England,  they  took  up  arms  and  frightened  the  Scot- 
tish Council  into  changing  sides.  Then  many  Scottish 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  chanced  to  be  in  London, 
Scottish  "^^*-  together  and  asked  William  to  assemble 
Convention  a  Convention  of  the  Scottish  Estates,  and 
March,          take  upon  himself  the  rule  of  the  country  in 

1689.  j.]^g  meantime.  William  did  both  the  things 
they  asked  ;  and  in  March  1689  the  Scottish  Convention 
came  together  in  Edinburgh. 

2.  James  had  still  some  friends  left  him  in  Scotland. 
Chief  among  these  was  John  Graham  of  Claverhouse, 
now  Viscount  Dundee,  who  worked  hard  to 
ciaver-  make  a  party  in  the  Convention  in  favour  of 

house.  jjjg  qI^  master.    When  he  failed  he  rode  away 

with  fifty  horsemen  to  his  castle  in  Angus.  The  Estates 
at  once  went  swiftly  to  work.  They  voted  that  James,  by 
William  and  ^'^  ^*^ts  of  injustice  and  tyranny,  had  fore- 
'^'^'^  faQlted  {forfeited)    the  throne,  and  was  no 

King  and  longer  king,  and  agreed  to  ask  William  and 
Scotland  Mary  to  become  King  and  Queen  of  Scot- 
1689.  land.     They  also  drew  up  a  statement  of  the 

people's  rights,  which  they  called  the  Claim  of  Right,  and 
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told  the  men  whom  they  sent  to  offer  the  crown  to  William 
and  Mary  to  take  care  that  the  new  king  and  queen 
should  promise  to  abide  by  this  claim  as  long  as  they 
reigned.  This  paper  said  that  prelacy,  or  the  rule  of  the 
Church  by  bishops,  was  unbearable,  and  ought  to  be 
done  away  with.  In  May  the  Scottish  crown  was  offered 
to  William  and  Mary  on  these  terms.  They  agreed  to 
them,  and  took  the  oath  in  the  form  which  the  Estates 
had  approved  of.  Thus  a  king  and  a  queen  who  had  no 
other  title  to  rule  save  what  Parliament  could  give  them 
were  set  up  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  England. 

3.  There  Avere  still  Scotsmen  who  thought  that  the 
Estates  had  been  over-hasty  in  what  they  had  done  ;  and 
there  were  others  who  felt  that  James  was  still  The  High- 
their  lawful  king,  and  that  they  were  bound  to  landers, 
fight  for  him  at  all  risks.  Most  of  the  chieftains  of  the 
Highland  clans  were  of  this  way  of  thinking  ;  and  these 
men  were  able  to  do  much  mischief,  for  their  clans- 
men were  sure  to  follow  them  in  any  cause  with  dog-like 
fidelity.  The  Highlanders  were  a  daring  race,  fond  of 
fighting,  often  at  war  among  themselves,  and  had  usages 
and  laws  of  their  own. 

Many  Highland  chieftains  now  saw  reason  to  take  up 
arms  for  James  ;  and  a  war  broke  out  which  lasted  for 
almost  a  year.     It  is  true  that  the  largest  clan. 

War  breaks 

the  Campbells,  whose  chief  was  the  Earl  of  out  in  Scot- 
Argyle,  was  loyal  to  William  ;  but  most  of  '^'^'  '^^9' 
the  other  clans  hated  Argyle  and  looked  upon  his  friends 
as  their  foes.  As  soon,  then,  as  Dundee  came  into  their 
country  they  at  once  gathered  round  him.  He  was  just 
the  man  to  lead  them,  being  fearless  and  skilfuk  fieiy  in 
onset  and  wary ;  and  he  was  willing  to  let  them  deal 
with  their  foes  their  own  way.  In  May  1689  some  tJhou- 
sands  of  armed  Highlanders  came  together  in  Lochab^r  ; 
Dundee  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  civil  war  bew-iQ. 
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4-  To  make  head  against  this  danger  General  Hugh 
Mackay  was  sent  from  Edinburgh  with  a  few  thousand 
Battle  of  soldiers.     For  a  time  nothing  was  done  ;  but 

«^anki'e  '^^^^  ^"  ^^^  Mackay  led  his  army  through  the 

July,  16S9.  wild  pass  of  Killiecrankie.  He  was  making 
for  the  Castle  of  Blair  in  Athol,  which  had  fallen  into 
Dundee's  hands.  But  Dundee  was  too  quick  for  him  ; 
Mackay's  men  had  just  reached  the  head  of  the  pass, 
when,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  the  Highland  army 
came  down  upon  them.  There  were  only  2,000  High- 
landers against  4,000  trained  soldiers  ;  yet  so  mighty  was 
their  rush  that  in  a  few  minutes  Mackay's  army  was 
broken  in  pieces.  But  a  chance  bullet  smote  down 
Dundee,  and  the  cause  of  James  gained  nothing  by  the 
victory. 

Less  than  a  month  later  the  shame  of  Killiecrankie 
was  wiped  away  by  the  heroic  defence  of  Dunkeld.  A 
Defence  of  short  time  before,  the  Government  had  raised 
Augustf'  ^  regiment  from  '  the  wild  western  Whigs',' 
16SJ9.  who  were  such  fierce  Covenanters  that  many 

of  them  thought  it  sinful  to  fight  for  William,  for 
in  England  WiUiam  still  upheld  the  bishops.  This 
regiment  was  called  '  Cameronian,'  from  Richard 
Cameron,  a  preacher  who  had  been  killed  in  the  evil 
days.  Sent  as  a  garrison  to  Dunkeld,  they  held  the  cathe- 
dral of  that  place  for  four  hours  of  the  night  against  5,000 
Highlanders,  whom  they  beat  off  at  last.  But  their  com- 
mander, William  Cleland,  a  very  brave  man,  was  killed. 
Next  year  the  last  remnant  of  the  Highland  army  was 
caught  sleeping,  as  it  lay  in  Cromdale  on  the  Spey,  by  a 
force  sent  from  Inverness,  and  was  easily 
war  ends,  routed.  This  affair  may  be  said  to  have  ended 
'^°-  the  war  in  the  Highlands.     Forts  were  built 

to  keep  the  clans  in  awe.  Of  these  the  strongest  was 
Fort  William  in  the  west,  named  after  the  king. 
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5.  Yet  the  clans  which  had  taken  part  in  the  war 
still  held  aloof  from  the  new  Government  ;  and  William 
found  that  other  means  than  war  was  needed  to  brin^ 
them  to  put  themselves  under  his  rule.  He  sent  money 
to  be  divided  among  their  chiefs,  and  let  it  be  made 
known,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  ready  to  forgive  all 
who  would  swear,  before  January  i,  1692,  to  be  loyal  to 
him  for  the  future.  When  that  day  came,  it  turned  out 
that  all  had  sworn  but  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe. 
Their  chief,  Maclan,  had  put  off  taking  the  Massacre  of 
oath  until  the  latest  day,  and  then,  finding  pebrua^ 
no  one  at  Fort  William  who  could  lawfully  1692. 
give  it  to  him,  had  to  travel  to  Inverary  in  search  ot 
some  one  who  could.  Thus  it  happened  that  Maclan 
was  not  sworn  until  six  days  after  the  time  fixed.  Sir 
John  Dalrymple,  William's  chief  man  in  Scotland,  wish- 
ing to  strike  a  great  fear  into  the  Highlanders,  whose 
lawless  habits  he  hated,  did  not  tell  the  king  that  Mac- 
lan had  come  in  at  last,  and  got  William  to  sign  a  warrant 
giving  his  Scottish  ministers  power  to  root  out  '  that  sect 
[set')  of  thieves,'  the  men  of  Glencoe.  Accordingly,  in 
February  1692,  a  band  of  soldiers,  led  by  Captain  Camp- 
bell of  Glenlyon,  marched  to  Glencoe,  and  after  having 
lived  as  guests  among  the  Macdonalds  for  twelve  days, 
fell  upon  their  hosts  before  dawn  one  morning  and 
shot  down  thirty  of  them.  The  rest  of  the  tribe,  hearing 
the  peals  of  musketry,  rushed  out  of  their  homes  into 
the  surrounding  mountains,  then  deep  with  snow.  It 
is  thought  that  thirty  more  afterwards  died  of  cold  and 
hunger.  It  was  a  frightful  deed,  and  William  has  been 
greatly  blamed  for  it  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  think  that  he 
looked  forward  to  such  a  thing  being  done  when  he  put 
his  name  to  the  warrant.  Still  when,  some  years  later, 
the  Scottish  Parliament  dragged  the  horrible  thing  to 
light,  William  did  not  punish  as  they  deserved  the  men 
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who  were  chiefly  guilty  ;  the  worst  of  them,  Dalrymple, 
he  only  sent  away  from  his  service. 

6.  In  the  meantime  the  Presbyterian  form  of  Church 
government  had  been  set  up  again  in  Scotland,  and 
henceforth  there  was  less  religious  strife  than  before. 
The  zealous  Whigs  of  the  west  were  indeed  angry  because 
the  Covenant  was  not  also  set  up  again,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  people  were  satisfied. 


CHAPTER   III. 

IRELAND  AND  THE  REVOLUTION. 

I.  Things  took  a  very  different  turn  in  Ireland  from 
what  they  had  taken  in  Scotland.  In  that  country  the 
Revolution  led  to  a  long  and  deadly  war,  in  which  nearly 
the  whole  land  had  to  be  conquered  over  again  by  the 
English. 

Ireland,  like  Scotland,  was  in  1688  a  separate  king- 
dom, with  a  Parliament  of  its  own.  But,  unlike  Scotland, 
it  was  not  free  to  act  for  itself  ;  its  Parliament  could  not 
do  what  it  pleased,  as  the  Scottish  Parliament  could  ;  it 
was  generally  believed  in  England  that  Ireland  was 
The  native  nothing  but  an  English  colony,  and  that 
Inshside        William   and    Mary  became    its   king    and 

with  James,  ■'  ° 

1688-91.  queen  when  they  were  chosen  to  the  English 

throne.  Indeed  they  at  once  called  themselves  so. 
Most  of  the  Irish  people,  however,  wanted  to  keep 
James  II.  as  their  king,  because  he  had  the  same  faith 
as  themselves.  But  the  English  settlers,  who  were 
Protestants,  were  afraid  of  being  massacred,  or  at  least 
of  losing  their  lands  and  power  in  the  country,  if  the 
native  Irish  got  the  upper  hand.  Most  of  these,  there- 
fore, would  have  no  king  but  William,  and  taking    up 
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arms,  tried  to  hold  out  against  Tyrconnel,  James's  deputy, 
until  help  should  come  to  them  from  England.  They 
were  not  very  successful  at  first,  and  in  the  The  English 
beginning  of  1689  had  only  two  strong  places  ^j'/h^"  ^"^^ 
in  their  hands — Londonderry  and  Enniskillen.     William. 

2.  In  March  1689  James  came  to  Ireland  from 
France,  and  set  about  bringing  the  whole  land  under  his 
rule.     He  called  a  parliament  to  meet  him  at 

T^    1  ,.  ,     ,  ,  ....  James  comes 

Dublm,  and  then  went  north  to  jom  his  army  to  Ireland, 
which  was  marching  to  besiege  Londonderry.  '^^9- 
In  this  city  were  gathered  many  thousands  of  the 
English  settlers  who  had  fled  from  their  homes  through 
fear  of  the  Irish.  They  were  bent  on  resisting  to  the 
last,  and  would  not  listen  to  James,  who  offered  to  for- 
give them  if  they  would  yield  at  once.  Thereupon 
James  went  back  to  Dublin  ;  and  the  siege  of  London- 
derry began. 

This  siege  lasted  for  more  than  three  months.  Some 
people  look  upon  it  as  the  greatest  siege  in  British 
history.     At  first  the   Irish  sought  to  batter     ^. 

11  '1  11  Siege  of 

down  the  town  with  cannon  ;  but  the  men     London- 
inside  had  made  up  their  minds  to  bear  any-     ''^"'^"'  ^'^^9- 
thing  rather  than  give  way.     Then  Richard  Hamilton, 
the  Irish  general,  tried  to  take  the  place  by  storm  ;  but' 
the  men  of  Derry  fought  well,  and  Hamilton  had  to  call 
back  his  soldiers.     The  Irish  then  waited  quietly  until 
want  of  food  should  force  the  townsmen  to  give  in.     At 
length,   v/hen  all  seemed  over,   three   ships,  sent  from 
England,  made  their  way  up  the  river  Foyle,  on  which 
the  town  is  built,  in  spite  of  the  Irish,  and  brought  food 
to  the  starving  people.     Then  the  besiegers 
lost  heart  and  marched  away.     About   the    August,      ' 
same  time  not  only  was  Enniskillen  relieved,     '^^" 
but  its  defenders  attacked  a  large  body  of  Irish  horse 
near  Newtonbutler,  and  put  them  to  flight. 
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3.  The  war  had  now  become  one  of  races  and  reli- 
gions. Nearly  all  the  Protestants  distrusted  James,  and 
held  to  William  ;  and  the  Irish  longed  only  to  drive  the 
English  from  the  land,  and  get  it  to  themselves.  They 
did  not  care  for  James  because  he  was  their  rightful  king, 
Doing;s  of  but  they  fought  for  him  because  he  was  a 
ParU^'ent  Roman  Catholic,  and  because  they  hoped  he 
i68g.  would  give  them  the  mastery  of  the  country. 
It  was  patriotism,  not  loyalty,  which  made  them  join 
James.  When  Parliament  met,  it  passed  a  bill  for  doing 
away  with  an  Act  of  Settlement  made  in  1663,  that  is, 
for  taking  away  from  most  of  the  English  settlers  the 
lands  which  that  Act  had  secured  to  them.  A  cruel  Bill 
of  Attainder  was  also  carried,  by  which  2,500  persons, 
whose  names  were  given,  were  ordered  to  deliver  them- 
selves up  before  a  certain  day,  on  pain  of  losing  their 
lands  and  being  put  to  death  without  trial.  James  did 
not  like  either  of  these  bills  ;  but  through  fear  of  dis- 
pleasing the  Irish  he  agreed  to  them  both.  This  did 
him  much  harm  in  England. 

4.  Next  year,  1690,  William  himself  came  to  Ireland. 
Landing  at  Carrickfergus,  he  at  once  pushed  towards 
William  Dublin  with  30,000  troops,  many  of  whom  were 
lantisin  French   Protestants,    Germans,   and   Danes. 

Ireland,  '  ' 

June,  1690.  During  the  winter  King  Lewis  XIV.  of  France 
had  sent  7,000  French  soldiers  to  aid  James  ;  yet  James 
did  not  feel  himself  strong  enough  to  meet  his  son-in-law 
in  the  open  field.  He  therefore  posted  his  army,  in 
number  about  30,000,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Boyne, 
near  Drogheda,  and  there  awaited  WiUiam's  coming. 
But  William,  on  reaching  the  place,  sent  a  force  to  cross 
the  river  six  miles  higher  up.  When  James, 
Boyne,  fearing  that  his  retreat  to   Dublin  might  be 

July,  1690.       (,yj  Qff^  hurried  with  his  French  soldiers  to 
meet  this  force,  William  led  his  main  body  across  the 
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river  in  front.  The  Irish  horse  fought  well,  the  Irish 
foot  badly,  and  WilHam  won  the  day.  James  fled  back 
to  France  ;  and  William  soon  entered  Dublin,  and  put 
the  power  there  into  the  hands  of  the  Protestants.  Then, 
after  taking  several  other  strong  places,  he  led  his  men 
to  Limerick,  which  he  thought  he  could  take  very  easily, 
and  so  end  the  war.  But  there  was  a  valiant  Irish 
general  inside  the  city,  Patrick  Sarsfield,  who  saved 
it  for  a  time.  Then  William  went  back  to  England 
(September  1690). 

5.  In  June  1691  William's  general,  Ginkell,  a  Dutch- 
man, renewed  the  war  by  taking  Athlone  before  the  eyes 
of  the  enemy.     Then  following  the  retreating 

Irish   he   came   up   with   them   at  Aughrim.     Aughrim, 
Here  took  place  the  last  pitched  battle  of  this    J"'^'  '^'• 
war.     The  Irish  were  strongly  posted  ;  and  for  a  time  it 
seemed  as  if  they  were  going  to  win.     But  their  general, 
St.  Ruth,  got  killed  by  a  cannon-ball ;    one  last  fierce 
onset  was  made  by  Ginkell's  men  ;  and  the  disheartened 
Irish  broke  and  fled.     In  another  month  Ginkell  was 
before   Limerick,   the  last    refuge  of  the   native    race. 
There  was  little  hope  of  their  being  able  to  beat  back 
their  foes  this  time.     A  treaty  was  made  in 
which  the  victors  pledged  themselves  to  let     i.imenck, 
the  Irish  worship  God  in  their  own  way  as     '^''" 
freely  as  they  had  done  in  Charles  II. 's  time,  and  to  allow 
those  soldiers  of  King  James  who  had  come  from  certain 
counties  to  keep  the  lands  they  had  in  the  same  king^s 
reign.     Many   thousands   of    the   Irish   sailed  away   to 
France,  where  they  entered  the  army  of  King  Lewis. 
Ireland  once  more  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  English. 

6.  The  treaty  of  Limerick  was  not  kept,  though 
William  was  eager  that  it  should  be.  The  Irish  Parlia- 
ment would  not  be  bound  by  it,  and  made  law  afcer  law 
to  take  away  utterly  from  the  natives   everything  they 
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most  valued.  To  Protestants  only  was  given  any  power 
in  the  State  ;  and  even  those  Protestants  who  dissented 
from  the  Church  could  not  sit  in  Parliament  or  hold 
any  place  under  the  Crown.  The  law  forbade  Roman 
Catholics  to  send  their  children  to  schools  of  their  own 
The  Irish  either  at  home  or  abroad,  to  buy  lands,  to  vote 
penal  laws.  fg^  members  of  Parliament,  to  keep  arms,  to 
gain  lands  by  marrying  Protestant  heiresses,  or  to  inherit 
lands  from  Protestants.  Roman  Catholic  bishops  were 
to  be  banished  from  the  country  ;  the  priests  then  in 
Ireland  were  allowed  to  stay  on  giving  in  their  names  to 
the  Government ;  but  care  was  to  be  taken  that  no  others 
should  come  to  the  country.  Every  Roman  Catholic 
was  beheved  to  be  a  rebel ;  and  Parliament  wanted  to 
make  the  whole  Irish  people  Protestant.  Thus  the 
Revolution  was  far  from  being  a  blessing  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  Irish  nation. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

THE  WILLIAMITE   WAR   WITH    FRANCE. 

I,  From  the  summer  of  16S9  to  the  summer  of  1697, 

England  was  waging  a  fierce  and  costly  war  with  Lewis 

XIV.   of  France.     In  this   war  the  English 

War  with 

France,  Spent  more  money  and  made  greater  efforts 

1689-97.  than  in  any  previous  one  ;  but  they  could  not 

help  engaging  in  it.  It  was  part  of  the  price  they  had 
to  pay  for  getting  rid  of  the  Stuarts  and  making  their 
freedom  safe.  In  1689  they  had  to  dioose  between  a 
war  with  France  or  taking  back  James  as  their  king. 

From  his  youth  up  William  had  been  the  steady  foe 
of  the  French  king.  Lewis  XIV,  was  a  very  unpleasant 
neighbour ;  he  had  a  large  and  well-trained  army,  and 
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skilful   generals,    and  often    used   his   strength   to   seize 
lands  and  towns  which  belonged  to  Germany  or  Spain. 
Once  indeed  (1672)  he  had  sent  an  army  into 
Holland  ;  and  ever  after  William  thought  of    ni.  and 
nothing  so  much  as  how  to  take  away  Lewis's     Lewis  XIV 
strength  from  him.     It  was  this  deep  feeling  of  dislike  of 
Lewis,  and  dread  that  his  power  would  do  lasting  harm 
to  the  other  States  of  Europe,  that  made  William  wish  to 
overthrow  James  II. 's  rule  in  England.     He  knew  that 
so  long  as  James  was  king,  England  would  not  only  take 
no  part  against  Lewis,  but  might  even  help  Lewis  against 
William  and  his  friends.     He  also  knew  that  there  was 
little  chance  of  beating  France  in  war  if  England  stood 
apart.     William  was  of  course  glad  to  be  able  to  save 
English  Protestantism  and  freedom  ;  but  he  wanted  above 
all  things  to  draw  England  into  the  Grand  Alliance  which 
Spain,  Germany,  and  Holland  had  then  formed  against 
Lewis  XIV.     Lewis  was  well  aware  that  this     War  with 
was  William's  aim  ;    he  was    afraid  that,   if    ^Jeins^ 
England   were   added  to  the  number  of  his     May,  1689. 
enemies,  he  might  lose  his  lordly  place  in  Europe.    There- 
fore he  determined  to  try  and  set  James  again  on  the 
English  throne.     Thus  war  with  France  came  soon  after 
the  Revolution. 

2.  In  this  struggle  England  had  many  allies — the 
Empire,  Spain,  Brandenburg  (the  Prussia  of  our  own 
times),  and  even  Savoy.  This  array  of  States  -pj^^  Grand 
against  France  was  called  the  Grand  Alliance.  Alliance. 
But  France  was  then  so  mighty  a  power ;  King  Lewis 
had  so  many  and  such  good  soldiers,  and  such  wise 
ministers  and  able  generals,  that  William  with  all  his 
allies  was  not  able  to  do  him  nearly  so  much  harm  in 
this  war  as  he  had  hoped.  Indeed,  most  of  the  battles 
in  it  were  won  by  the  French.  One  thing  very  much 
strengthened   Lewis  against  William — every  army  that 

E.  //.  C 
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fought  for  him  did  what  it  was  bid  and  at  the  time  it 
was  bid,  whereas  William  could  not  always  get  the 
Spaniards  or  Germans  to  come  to  him  just  when  he 
needed  them.  In  this  way  Lewis  was  able  to  take  for- 
tresses from  William  before  the  smaller  armies  that 
made  up  William's  big  army  could  be  brought  together. 

3.  For  the  first  two  years  William  was  so  busy  in 
England  and  Ireland  that  he  had  to  leave  the  fighting 
on  the  Continent  to  others.  At  first  things  went  ill  with 
the  English.  Men  in  office  and  men  in  command  were 
sometimes  careless,  and  did  not  do  their  duty.  Even  at 
Battle  of  sea  the  English  were  beaten.  The  day  before 
Head* ^  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  the  English  and  Dutch 
June,  1690.  fleets  under  the  Earl  of  Torrington  were 
attacked  by  the  French  admiral,  Tourville,  off  Beachy 
Head,  and  were  forced  to  flee. 

4.  Two  years  later  Lewis  and  James  made  a  plan  for 
landing  an  army  in  England,  and  beating  down  William 
Threatened  in  that  way.  They  hoped  that  James's  English 
invasion  of      friends  would  rise  and  join  them,  and  that 

itnglana,  -^  ' 

1692.  even  the  English  fleet  would  not  fight  against 

them.  They  had  indeed  good  cause  to  hope  that  this 
would  be  so,  for  some  of  William's  own  servants  had 
written  to  James  promising  to  help  him.  One  of  these 
was  the  chief  admiral  of  the  English  fleet,  Edward 
Russell,  who  had  first  asked  William  to  come  to  England. 
We  may  be  surprised  to  learn  this,  but  great  men  in 
England  were  then  very  base.  They  thought  only  of 
themselves,  and  were  ready  to  join  one  king  or  the  other 
according  as  each  seemed  likely  to  prevail. 

In   May  1692  all  was  ready  ;    30,000  fighting  men, 
mostly  Irish,  were  encamped  near  La  Hogue 

Battle  of  -XT  1  •   •  ,  •     , 

La  Hogue,  m  Normandy,  waitmg  to  be  carried  over  to 
May,  1692.  England.  Tourville  then  sailed  out  with  his 
fleet  to  meet  Russell.     The  English  and  Dutch  at  once 
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closed  with  him  ;  they  had  more  ships  than  the  French, 
who  got  beaten  and  made  for  the  land.  Next  day  the 
victors  gave  chase,  and  falling  on  the  French  ships  burnt 
or  sank  sixteen  of  the  biggest  of  them.  For  a  time 
there  was  no  more  talk  of  mvading  England. 

5.  By  land  William  was  less  prosperous.  The  yeai 
before  he  had  lost  Mons  ;  this  year  he  lost  Namur,  and 
wa   defeated  by  the  French  general,  Luxem-     „    , 

,  ,    r  1        ,  1  r    A      ■     1  •   ,  Battle  of 

burg,  m  the  hard-fought  battle  of  Stemkn-K.     Steiukirk. 
But  William  was  very  skilful  in   contriving     J^^'  ^^- 
that  the  loss  of  a  battle  should  do  the  least  possible  haim 
to  his  army  ;  a  few  days  after  Steinkirk  he  had  as  strong 
a  body  of  troops  as  before,  and  Luxemburg  dared  not 
try  to  follow  up  his  victory. 

Next  year  William  was  aga.n  beaten.      Luxemburg, 
with  80,000  men,  caught  him  with  only  50,000  near  the 
little  stream  of  Landen,  and   forced  him  to 
give   battle.      He   stubbornly   withstood   the     Landen, 
onsets  of    the  French  for  a  long  time,  but     ■^"'^'  '^^3- 
had  to  yield  ground  at  last.     Again  William  soon  filled 
up  the  gaps  in  his  army,  and  the  French  gained  little  by 
their  victory. 

6.  In  1695  the  fortune  of  war  changed.     Both  parties 
had  been  much  weakened  by  the  struggle,  but  England 
less  than   France.      Death,  too,  had    carried     William 
off  Lewis's  great  general,  Luxemburg.      Ac-     ^Imur 
cordingly  when  Wilham  laid  siege  to  Namur     1695. 

the  French  were  unable  to  drive  him  off,  and  William 
took  the  place.  This  retaking  of  Namur  was  the  finest 
thing  William  ever  did  in  war.  It  was  also  the  last  thing 
he  did.  For,  though  the  war  lingered  a  while  longer, 
nothing  worthy  of  mention  was  afterwards  done  in  it.  In 
September  1697  peace  was  made  at  Ryswick. 

By  the  treaty  then  made  Lewis  promised  to  give  up 
helping  James    II.  to  get  back  to  the  English  throne^ 
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and  also  agreed  to  look  upon  Willian^  as  the  lawful  King  of 
England.  It  was  not  a  peace  for  Englishmen  to 

Peace  of  ,      ^         ,      ^     ,  ,  ■  ^        r       ■ 

Ryswick,        be  proud  of ;  but  at  least  it  stopped  a  foreign 
^^'^"  king  from  trying  to  thrust  back  upon  them  a 

ruler  whom  most  of  them  did  not  want. 


CHAPTER    V. 

WIIXIAM    III.   AND   HIS   PARLIAMENTS. 

I.  At  no  time  did  Parliament  gain  so  much  that  it 
was  able  to  keep  lastingly,  as  in  William  IIl.'s  reign. 
One  little  fact  is  enough  to  show  what  a  firm  hold 
upon  power  Parliament  got  by  the  Revolution.  During 
the  seven  years  that  went  before  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
vention only  one  Parliament  was  called,  and  that  one 
was  not  allowed  to  sit  for  quite  two  months ;  whilst 
Why  Par-  during  the  thirteen  years  that  followed  six 
be^rne  Parliaments   were  chosen,  and  not  a  single 

stronger.  year  passed  without  the  Houses  being  brought 
together,  sometimes  twice.  Many  causes  worked  to- 
gether to  make  this  change,  (i)  The  Commons  took  care 
not  to  grant  so  much  money  to  the  king  personally  as 
had  been  granted  to  King  James,  and  to  make  their 
grants  for  a  short  time  only,  not  for  the  king's  life,  as 
formerly.  (2)  The  king's  wars  were  very  costly,  and  he 
had  to  ask  at  least  once  a  year  for  a  great  deal  more 
money  to  keep  up  his  army  and  navy.  (3)  Instead  of 
giving  these  moneys  in  a  lump,  Parliament  appropriated 
the  supplies— that  is,  settled  the  way  in  which  they  were 
to  be  spent,  setting  apart  so  much  for  one  thing,  and 
so  much  for  another.  (4)  The  Mutiny  Bill,  without 
which  the  soldiers  and  sailors  could  not  be  made  to  obey 
their  commanders,  was  passed  for  a  short  time  only,  and 
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Parliament  had  to  be  called  together  to  renew  it.  (5) 
William  had  no  right  to  be  king  save  the  right  which 
Parliament  had  given  him,  and  therefore  could  not 
afford  to  quarrel  with  it  as  the  kings  before  him  had 
done. 

2.  Things  did  not  go  on  very  smoothly  between 
William  and  his  parliaments.  Now  and  then  a  bad 
feeling  sprang  up  between  them,  and  led  more  than  once 
to  a  serious  misunderstanding.  Throughout  his  reign  the 
Commons  were  bent  on  making  their  power  felt  by  the 
king  and  his  ministers.  They  looked  into  all  the  busi- 
ness of  the  State,  forced  the  king  to  do  many  things 
which  he  disliked,  made  him  alter  things  which  he  had 
already  done,  and  weakened  his  power  in  many  ways. 

William  did  not  yield  to  the  Commons  without 
making  a  stiff  fight.  It  seemed  to  him  hard  that  he,  who 
had  done  so  much  for  the  people's  rights,  should  have  so 
many  of  his  own  rights  taken  from  him.  He  would  not 
consefit  to  some  of  the  bills  which  Parliament  passed 
to  lessen  his  authority.  Thus  he  would  not  William 
consent  to  a  law  for  making  the  judges  inde-  ^"ep'his 
pendent  of  him  ;  or  to  a  law  for  keeping  place-  power. 
vteii  (men  who  held  places  under  the  Crown)  out  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  or  to  a  law  for  putting  an  end  to 
every  Parliament  three  years  after  it  had  been  first  called 
— the  Triennial  Bill,  as  its  name  was.  Yet  he  was  made 
to  give  way  on  each  of  these  at  some  time  or  other,  for 
there  was  a  line  which  William  dared  not  pass.  He 
never  fully  understood  the  temper  of  the  English,  and  did 
not  always  act  wisely.  He  was  never  altogether  liked  by 
any  class  of  his  subjects. 

3.  His  second  Parliament  did  not  cross  him  so  much 
as  his  first  had  done.  It  gave  him  a  fixed  income  of  about 
1,100,000/.  a  year,  part  of  it  for  life,  part  for  four  years. 
It  was  also  generous  in  voting  taxes  to  enable  him  to 
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put  large  armies  in  the  field  ;  but  in  doing  so  was  careful 
to  see  that  the  money  raised  was  spent  as  it  wished. 
William's  Two  of  the  plans  it  was  persuaded  to  agree  to 
second  par-  ^^^  noteworthy.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
1690-95.  chequer  of  that  time,  Charles  Montague,  who 

The  origin  became  in  later  days  Earl  of  Halifax,  finding 
National  ^^^  debts  of  the  State  growing  bigger  and 
Debt,  1693.  bigger  from  year  to  year,  thought  of  having  a 
standing  debt,  and  laid  the  plan  before  the  Commons. 
They  agreed  to  it  ;.  and  in  this  way  the  National  Debt 
began.  This  is  unlike  other  debts  in  that  its  interest 
only  need  be  paid.  When  William  died  the  National 
Debt  had  grown  to  16,000,000/.  The  other  plan  was  that 
a  Bank  should  be  founded,  which  was  to  have  certain 
powers  of  dealing  in  money  on  condition  of  lending  the 
Government  1,200,000/.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Bank  of  England  (1694), 

4.  William  did  not  give  his  consent  to  all  the  laws 
that  this  Parliament  passed.  In  1693,  '  The  Bill  for  the 
frequent  calling  and  meeting  of  Parliaments,'  known  as 
_  .  .  the  Triennial  Bill,  fell  through  in  this  way  ; 
Bill  passed,  but  in  1694  it  was  again  passed  and  laid 
'^^'*"  before  the  king.  This  time  he  agreed  to  it ; 
and  henceforth  until  the  reign  of  George  I.  no  king  could 
keep  a  Parliament  longer  than  three  years,  no  matter  how 
well  pleased  he  was  with  it. 

A  few  days  after  this  Bill  became  law,  Mary  the 
Queen  quecn  died  of  small-pox.     She  was  a  wise  and 

Mary  (lies,      amiable  woman,  much  loved  by  her  husband, 

JJecember,  .  1  j        t_        t  " 

1694.  who  was  deeply  grieved  at  her  death.     In- 

deed she  was  a  great  loss  to  him,  for  the  English  people 
had  always  a  kindlier  feeling  for  her  than  ever  they 
had  for  her  husband,  and  their  love  for  her  strengthened 
William's  throne. 

5.  It  is  to  this  Parliament  also  that  the  English  owe 
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the  freedom  of  their  Press.  In  1694,  the  law  which  had 
hitherto  made  it  unlawful  for  -^vritings  to  be  printed  un- 
less they  had  been  read  and  approved  of  by  the  king's 
licenser  came  to  an  end.  In  1695  the  Commons  would 
not  let  this  law  be  renewed.     After  this  time    ^^   „ 

„        ,.    ,  .    ,  .  .  .       The  Press 

any  Enghshman  might  prmt  or  get  prmted     becomes 
anything  he  pleased.     But  the  Courts  might     ^^^^'  '^*' 
still  punish  a  man  very  severely  if  he  printed  anything 
which  the  judges  thought  to  be  a  slander  upon  the   Go- 
vernment, for,  until  1792,  the  law  of  libel  was  very  harsh. 

6.  With  most  of  the  four  Parliaments  that  came  after 
this  one,  William  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  His 
ministers  were  not  the  same  as  at  the  beginning  of 
his  reign.  Nottingham,  and  Danby  were  now  gone, 
and  their  places  had  been  given  to  Whigs.  The  wor- 
thiest of  the  Whigs  was  John  Somers,  Lord  Keeper,  who 
was  the  best  lawyer  then  in  England.  But  William  had 
to  change  his  ministers  very  often.  The  Commons  would 
take  a  dislike  to  the  highest  among  them,  and  would  give 
the  king  no  peace  until  he  sent  them  away.  The  truth  is 
that  government  by  party  was  then  just  beginning.  If 
most  ol  the  Commons  were  Whigs,  they  made  Beginning 
the  king  choose  his    ministers  from   among     ofpany- 

*^  «3       govem- 

the    Whigs  ;    if   most    were     Tories,    from     meat. 
among  the  Tories.     For  the  ministers  could  not  get  on, 
unless  most  of  the  Commons  were  ready  to  vote  for  what 
they  wanted. 

7.  In  1696  the  law  'for  regulating  trials  in  cases  of 
treason'  was  passed.  Men  charged  with  treason  had 
hitherto  little  chance  of  being  found  not  guilty,  so  much 
against  them  were  the  rules  that  the  Courts  of  Law  fol- 
lowed in  trying  them.  They  could  not  have  skilled  law- 
yers to  defend  them;  those  who  bore  witness  in  their 
favour  could  not  strengthen  their  witness  with  an  oath. 
The  Act   of   1696   did    away    with   these    unfair    rules. 
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Henceforth  men  put  on  their  trial  for  treason  might 
have  counsel  to  plead  their  cause,  and  were  to  have  lists 
„  of  the   jurors  and   of   the  witnesses    against 

Treason  .•"  ,  ,      r  ,        , 

Law  of  them  given  to  them  some  days  before  the  day 

'  ^  ■  named  for  their  trial.      Moreover,  two  wit- 

nesses were  henceforth  needed  to  justify  a  jury  in  finding 
the  accused  guilty. 

8.  The  same  year  an  association  was  made  to  pro- 
tect the  life  of  King  William,  like  the  one  that  was  made 
Assassina-  ^"^  i584to  protect  Elizabeth.^  Some  wicked 
tion  Plot  men  had  bound  themselves  together  to 
Association,  murder  the  king  near  Turnham  Green  as  he 
1696.  .^yj^g  riding  home  from  hunting.  This  plot 
was  found  out,  and  the  chief  men  engaged  in  it  were 
tried  and  put  to  death.  Then  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
all  but  a  very  few,  of  their  own  free  will  signed  a  bond 
in  which  they  pledged  themselves  to  stand  by  William 
against  James  and  James's  friends,  and  if  harm  befell 
William,  to  take  signal  vengeance  on  his  murderers. 
Their  example  was  followed  by  the  country  at  large,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  put  their  names  to  the  associa- 
tion. It  was  a  grand  outburst  of  loyalty,  and  made  it 
clear  that  the  vast  bulk  of  the  people  were  not  Jacobites. 

9.  Yet  for  the  rest  of  his  life  WiUiam  had  an  uneasy 
time  in  England.  The  Commons  would  have  their  own 
way  in  all  things,  caring  little  how  much  pain  their  doings 
gave  to  the  king,  (i)  William  knew  that  war  with  France 
must  soon  break  out  again,  and  wished  a  good  part  of 
the  army  to  be  kept  up.  But  the  Commons,  especially 
the  Tories,  had  a  horror  of  standing  armies,  and  voted 
,^,    ^     ,      that    all    the    troops    but    7,000  should    be 

The  Dutch  ,     ,        „,  ^  ^       ,  ■,        •  j     i 

guards  sent  disbanded.  They  went  further,  and  said  that 
•way.  1699-     jj^e  Yixiz  must  send  back  to  Holland  his  Dutch 

'  See  Epoch  IV.,  p.  72. 
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guards,  who  came  with  him  to  England,  and  for  whom 
he  had  a  strong  hking.  William's  feelings  were  deeply 
hurt,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  the  kingdom 
for  ever  ;  but  from  this  purpose  he  was  turned  aside  by 
the  wise  words  and  firm  conduct  of  Lord  Somers,  who 
was  then  Chancellor,  and  would  not  put  the  Great  Seal  to 
the  paper  in  which  William  gave  up  the  Crown.  (2)  In 
the  same  way  William  was  forced  by  Parliament  to  take 
back  the  lands  in  Ireland  which  he  had  granted  to  some 
of  his  friends.  These  lands  had  belonged  to  Irishmen 
who  had  fought  against  the  English  and  so  had  lost  them 
at  the  end  of  the  Irish  war.  From  the  first,  Parliament 
thought  that  these  lands  should  be  sold  to  help  to  pay 
the  costs  of  the  war  ;  and  WiUiam  had  once  promised  not 
to  do  anything  with  them  without  first  telling  Parliament. 
Yet  he  afterwards  gave  them  to  his  generals  and  ministers. 
Themanwhogot  the  largest  sharewasaDutch-  -wiuiam  is 
man,  Bentinck,  Earl  of  Portland,  WiLiam's  forced  to 
closest  friend  for  many  years.  The  Commons  his  grants 
were  very  angry,  and  in  1700  passed  a  bill  for  o^'ands. 
taking  back  these  lands  ;  and  to  make  sure  that  the 
Lords  and  the  king  would  not  refuse  the  bill,  they 
'tacked'  it  to  a  bill  granting  the  king  money,  so  as  to 
make  one  law  of  the  two  things.  The  will  of  the  Com- 
mons prevailed,  such  strength  did  '  the  pov/er  of  the 
purse '  give  them. 

10.  William  and  Mary  had  no  children  ;  and  in  1700 
the  young  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  only  child  of  Anne 
that  lived  beyond  infancy,  died.  There  was  now  no 
hope  of  there  being  anyone  to  inherit  the  crown  by  the 
Bill  of  Rights  after  the  death  of  William  and  of  Anne. 
In  1701,  therefore.  Parliament  settled  the 
ciown  on  the  Electress  Sophia  of  Hanover,  Settlement, 
and  her  heirs.  Sophia  was  one  of  the  children  ''°'' 
of  that  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.,  who  in  161 3  hat' 
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married'  the  Palsgrave  Frederick.  She  was  chosen  to 
come  after  Wilham  and  Anne  because  she  was  the 
nearest  to  the  Stuart  line  who  was  a  Protestant.  The 
law  that  did  this  is  called  the  Act  of  Settlement ;  it  gives 
Queen  Victoria  her  title  to  the  throne.  Parliament  in 
passing  it  tried  to  make  the  nation's  liberties  still  safer. 
It  was  now  made  impossible  (i)  for  any  foreigner  to  sit  in 
Parliament  or  to  hold  an  office  under  the  Crown ;  (2)  for 
the  king  to  go  to  war  in  defence  of  countries  that  did  not 
belong  to  England,  unless  Parliament  gave  him  leave  ;  or 
(3)  to  pardon  anyone  so  that  the  Commons  might  not  be 
able  to  impeach  him. 

II.  One  clause  of  this  law  brings  before  our  minds  a 
great  change  that  had  then  taken  place  in  the  way  of 
ruling  the  kingdom.  By  ancient  usage  the  Privy 
Council  was  the  body  from  which  the  king  was  bound 
to  seek  advice  in  matters  of  State  ;  but  of  later  years 
the  king  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  letting  his  leading 
ministers  only  into  his  secrets,  and  a  body 
Cabinet  much     Smaller     than     the     Privy     Council, 

formed.  ^  called  the  Cabal  or  Cabinet,  was  gradually 
formed.  But  the  Commons  got  uneasy  about  this  new 
body ;  it  kept  its  doings  carefully  hid  from  every- 
one, and  there  was  no  means  of  finding  out  which 
of  its  members  advised  the  king  to  any  course  which  the 
Commons  might  think  harmful  to  the  country  ;  for  the 
king's  ministers  had  now  come  to  be  answerable  to  Par- 
liament for  everything  the  king  did.  An  attempt  was 
made  in  this  new  bill  to  give  back  to  the  Pri\y  Council 
all  its  old  strength,  and  so  check  the  growth  of  the 
Cabinet.  But  nothing  came  of  it ;  this  part  of  the  Act  ot 
Settlement  was  done  away  with  in  the  next  reign, 

12.  The  Commons  were  growing  more  and  more 
unruly,  when  suddenly  a  fooUsh  step  taken  by  King 
Lewis  delivered  William  from  them.  In  September  1701 
1  See  Epoch  V.    p.  8. 
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James  II.  died  at  St.  Germains  ;  and  Lewis  took  it  upon 
him  to  publicly  hail  James's  son,  James  Edward,  as  King 
of  England.     This  uncalled-for  meddling  in 
their  affairs  greatly  enraged  the  English ;  and     diss,  Sept. 
William  seized  the  chance  of  getting  rid  of  his     '7°'- 
troublesome  Parliament.     He  dissolved  it,  and  called  an- 
other.    Most  of  the  members  chosen  to  this  one  were 
well-disposed  to  him,  and  wished  to  woik  heartily  with  him. 
There  was  now  a  general  eagerness  for  war  with  France; 
and  William  set  briskly  about  getting  the  nation  ready. 
To  tell  the  story  of  this  great  war,  one  of  the  greatest  in 
our  history,  will  be  the  chief  task  of  the  next  book. 


BOOK    II. 
WAR    OF  THE  SPANISH  SUCCESSION. 

CHAPTER    I. 

THE   CAUSES   OF   THE  WAR. 

I.  The  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  is  so  called 
because  it  was  fought  to  decide  who  should  succeed 
Charles  II.  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  We  might  War  of  the 
think  it  mattered  little  to  Englishmen  whether  l^eewiou, 
the  king  of  Spain  was  an  Austrian  or  a  French-  1702-13. 
man.  But  the  chief  desire  of  William's  heart  was  to  see 
England  throwing  all  her  strength  into  the  struggle 
against  the  French  king's  greed.  To  gratify  this*  desire 
he  bore  patiently  with  the  unruly  temper  and  thirst  for 
power  of  many  of  his  Parliaments,  and  allowed  much  of 
the  royal  authority  to  slip  away  from  him.  In  the  main 
he  was  successful ;  owing  to  his  efforts  England  won  a 
place  in  the  front  rank  of  European  Powers  which  she 
has  never  since  lost.     William  made   England  feel  that 
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she  was  concerned  in  everything  which  concerned  the 
cause  of  Hberty  in  Europe. 

2.  Moreover,  England's  right  of  settling  her  own  affairs 
without  fjpreign  meddhng  was  at  stake.  Lewis  XIV.,  as 
being  an  absolute  prince  and  a  Roman  Catholic,  had  a 
natural  feeling  of  enmity  towards  a  free  and  Protestant 
State,  such  as  England  became  after  1688.  He  hated  the 
Revolution  and  longed  to  put  it  down.  If  he  had  been 
victorious  in  this  war,  doubtless  the  Stuart  line  would 
have  been  restored  to  the  English  throne.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment it  became  a  necessary  part  of  the  new  order  of 
things,  that  the  House  of  Hanover  should  succeed  Anne 
in  the  kingship.  The  friends  of  the  Revolution  felt  that 
all  would  be  lost  if  this  arrangement  were  not  carried  out  ; 
therefore  they  pushed  forward  the  war  with  France  with 
the  utmost  earnestness.  So  that  in  fighting  to  place  an 
Austrian  prince  on  the  Spanish  throne  the  English  were 
in  reality  fighting  for  what  they  most  cherished — national 
freedom. 

3.  The  war  came  about  in  this  way.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Charles  II.  of  Spain 
The  was  clearly  drawing  near  his  end.  He  had  no 
t^he"s^anish  children  ;  and  his  nearest  of  kin  was  the 
crown.  Dauphin  of  France.  Next  in  order  of  kinship 
came  Joseph,  eldest  son  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria ;  and 
after  him  the  Emperor   Leopold.'      But   the   dauphin's 

'  Table  showing  the  Spanish  descent  of  the  above-named  persons  : — 
Philip  III. 

\ 

Philip  IV.  Mary  Anne. 


II  .11 

CHtarles  IT.  Maria  Theresa=LewIs  XIV.  Margaret=Leopold,  the  Emperor. 

The  Dauphin.  Mary  Antoinette  =  Elector  of  BavKfe. 

I  I 

Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou.        Joseph,  the  Electoral  Prince. 
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mother  and  Joseph's  grandmother  had,  when  leaving 
Spain,  solemnly  laid  aside,  for  themselves  and  those  who 
might  spring  from  them,  all  claim  to  the  Spanish  crown. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  stood  in  the  way  of  Leopold.  It  was 
the  belief  of  some,  however,  that  no  one  has  power,  b} 
any  words  or  acts,  to  bar  his  or  her  descendants  from 
anything  to  which  they  may  come  to  have  a  right ;  and 
that,  therefore,  the  dauphin's  claim  to  succeed  King 
Charles  was  still  a  good  one.  Yet  it  was  certain  that, 
however  good  his  claim  might  be,  the  other  European 
States  would  not  stand  still  and  see  the  almost  boundless 
Spanish  Empire — Spain,  Naples,  Sicily,  Milan,  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  and  the  Indies — go  to  swell  the 
dominions  of  the  mightiest  prince  of  Europe  ;  for  the 
dauphin  or  his  heir  must  sooner  or  later  become  king 
of  France.  On  the  other  hand  Lewis  would  be  sure  to 
oppose  with  all  his  power  the  union  of  the  Spanish  and 
Austrian  dominions.  William  and  Lewis  at  The  First 
first  thought  it  possible  to  settle  the  question  treaty™ 
by  a  friendly  arrangement.  In  1698  they  1698. 
made  a  treaty — the  First  Partition  Treaty,  as  it  is 
called — with  each  other.  By  this  Joseph  was  to  get  the 
kingdom  of  Spain,  the  Indies,  and  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands ;  while  some  regions  near  the  Pyrenees,  Naples, 
and  Sicily,  were  to  go  to  the  dauphin,  and  Milan  to  the 
Archduke  Charles,  second  son  of  the  emperor.  This 
treaty  might  have  saved  Europe  frora  war  ;  but  a  few 
months  after  it  was  made  Joseph  suddenly  died,  and  his 
death  spoiled  the  plan. 

4.  The  two  kings  then  tried  to  hit  upon  a  new  plan. 
Early  in  1700  the  Second   Partition  Treaty  was  signed. 
By  this  the   Archduke  Charles  was  to  have     The  Second 
Spain,    the    Netherlands,  and    the    Indies ;     x^-eat'"" 
Milan — with  power  to  exchange  it  for  Lor-     ^700- 
raine — was    added  to    the   dauphin's   share.     But   this 
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making  of  treaties  all  turned  out  wasted  labour.  Before 
the  year  was  over  Charles  II.  died,  leaving  by  will  Spain 
The  Duke  and  all  the  countries  belonging  to  Spain  to 
Ki^gTf"  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  second  son  of  the 
Spain,  1700.  dauphin  ;  and  Lewis,  in  utter  disregard  of  the 
treaty  he  had  signed,  accepted  the  bequest  for  his  grand- 
son. Anjou  at  once  became  King  of  Spain  as  Philip  V. 
Shortly  afterwards  war  broke  out  between  Lewis  XIV. 
and  theEmperor  (1701). 

5.  At  first  it  seemed  as  if  the  King  of  England  would 
have  to  look  on  and  see  the  great  game  played  out  with- 
~,    p  out  him.     Parliament  had  grown  angry  about 

mons  get         the  Partition  Treaties  ;  and  William  dared  not 

ties,  1701.  mons  thought  that,  in  making  those  treaties, 
the  King  had  shown  small  regard  for  English  interests  ; 
and,  moreover,  it  was  soon  found  out  that  they  had  been 
made  in  a  way  by  which  the  rules  of  the  Constitution  had 
been  broken.  Throughout  his  reign  William  was  his 
own  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  in  arranging  the 
terms  of  the  first  treaty  had  told  no  one  of  his  English 
ministers  anything  about  them.  Somers,  the  Chancellor, 
had  even  put  the  Great  Seal  to  a  paper  in  which  blanks 
were  left  for  the  names  of  the  men  who  should  sign  for 
England.  These  and  other  awkward  things  came  out  ; 
Impearh-  and  the  Commons  straightway  impeached 
ment  of  the     Somers  and  three  other  lords.    The  king  was 

whig  .  ,       1       , 

Lords,  1701.  so  disheartened  by  theturn  thmgs  had  taken 
that  he  recognised  Philip  as  King  of  Spain.  He  was 
afraid  the  Commons  would  make  him  do  this  some  time 
or  other.  The  Lords,  however,  were  not  of  the  same 
mind  as  the  Commons,  and  cunningly  contrived  that  the 
impeachment  of  Somers  and  his  friends  should  come 
to  nothing.  The  feeling  of  Englishmen  generally  was 
rather  in  favour  of  the  course  which  William  desired  to 
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take,  and  soon  the  Commons  themselves  came  to  see 
that  England  must  shortly  join  in  the  war.  Then  King 
James  died  ;  and  Lewis  took  the  fatal  step  of  putting 
forward  James's  son  as  King  of  England.  The  nation  at 
large  felt  this  to  be  a  gross  insult ;  Tories  and  Whigs 
called  loudly  for  war.  The  new  Parliament  passed  laws 
of  the  utmost  severity  agamst  the  Jacobites,  and  heartily 
voted  large  sums  for  the  army  and  navy.  William  went 
zealously  to  work  to  get  the  nation  ready  for  the  great 
struggle. 

•     6.  But  William's  end  was  now  near  ;  he  did  not  even 
live  to  see  war  declared.     Early  in   1702  he  was  thrown 
from  his  horse  and  broke  his  collar-bone.    He     Death  of 
had  never  been  a  strong  man  ;  and  of  late  his     JJarch™' 
health  had  been  growing  worse.     His  feeble     1702- 
body  had  not  now  enough  strength  to  bear  up  against  the 
shock.      On  March  8,  1702,  he  died  at  Kensington.     He 
was  but  fifty-two  years  old. 

William  was  a  little,  meagre  man,  with  a  thin,  worn- 
looking  face.  He  talked  little  save  to  his  closest  friends, 
was  seldom  cheerful  save  in  battle,  had  a  blunt  William's 
way  of  speaking,  and  cared  nothing  for  lite-  character, 
rature  or  art.  But  his  heart  was  strong  and  tender  ;  he 
was  borne  away  fainting  from  his  wife's  dying  bed,  and 
a  lock  of  her  hair  was  found  over  his  heart  after  his 
death.  He  had  some  grave  faults  ;  but  on  the  whole 
his  character  was  noble.  He  was  the  last  of  our  great 
kings. 


•    CHAPTER    II. 

THE   WAR    ITSELF. 


I.  The  Bill  of  Rights  had  settled  who  was  to  take  the 
crown  after  William's  death.     Anne,  second  daughter  of 
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James  II.,  at  once  became  queen.     She  was  thirty-seven 
years  old,  and  was  married  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark  ; 
but  she  was  childless,  though  she  had  borne 
Queen,  many  children.    She  was  dull-wilted,  but  kind- 

March,  hearted,   was   easily  led    by    anyone    whom 

August,  she   trusted   and  loved ;   but  nothing   could 

*'^**  move  her    when    her  mind    was  made    up. 

For  many  years  after  her  coming  to  the  throne,  almost 
the  whole  power  of  the  State  was  in  the  hands  of  John 
Churchill,  whom  Anne  made  Duke  of  Marl- 
Dukeof  borough.  Churchill,  the  son  of  a  Devonshire 
b*^''  h  gentleman,  had  risen  to  wealth  and  honours  by 
b.  1650;'  the  kindness  of  James  II.,  and  had  won  fame 
■  '^"'  as  a  soldier  in  the  Low  Countries  and  at  Sedge- 

moor.*  But  in  1688  he  deserted  James,  and  did  much 
to  make  his  overthrow  sure.  He  is  charged  with  having 
been  false  to  William  also.  William,  however,  forgave 
him,  took  him  into  favour,  and  marked  him  out  for  high 
command  in  the  coming  war.  Marlborough  was  a 
general  of  wonderful  skill,  firmness,  and  daring  ;  he  had 
a  temper  that  nothing  could  ruffle,  and  a  rare  power  of 
working  upon  the  minds  of  men.  But  he  was  over-fond 
of  heaping  up  riches,  and  is  said  to  have  cared  little  for 
anything  but  his  wife  and  his  own  greatness.  This  wife, 
Sarah  Jennings,  was  in  many  ways  as  remarkable  as 
himself.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  force  of  character 
and  overbearing  temper,  but  was  deeply  loved  by  her 
husband.  Indeed  her  husband  owed  his  greatness 
largely  to  her  ;  for  Anne  had  from  her  early  days  been 
very  fond  of  Lady  Marlborough,  and  was  always  ready 
to  do  whatever  she  wished.  That  they  might  talk  and 
write  to  each  other  with  greater  ease  Anne  called  her 
friend  Mrs.  Freeman,  and  was  in  turn  known  to  Lady 
Marlborough  as  Mrs.  Morley.  The  Queen  gave  herself 
1  See  Epoch  V.,  p.  74. 
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up  altogether  to  her  friend's  guidance  ;  and  in  this  way 
Marlborough  became,  on  William's  death,  the  most 
powerful  man  in  England. 

2.  Lord  Codolphin,  a  wary  and  experienced  statesman, 
was  made  Lord  High  Treasurer,  then  the  highest  Minister 
of  the  Crown.     Marlborough  and  Godolphin     ^.j^^ 
were  Tories,  and  put  none  but  Tories   into     Ministry 

T.  r  .of  Lord 

the  Other  important  posts.     But  after  a  time     Godolphin, 
a  change  came  over  their  views.     The  Tories     1702-1710- 
were    lukewarm    in    upholding    the  war ;     the    Whigs 
warmly  pressed  it  on  ;  and  therefore  Marlborough  and 
Godolphin,  who  were  all  for  war,  kept  drawing  farther 
from  the  Tories  and  closer  to  the  Whigs.     Thus,  as  time 
went  on,  the  Tory  members  were  ever}*  now 
and  then  dropping  off  from  the  Ministry  and     dared, 
the  Whigs  were  joining  it,  until  it  became     ^^^^^  '^°*' 
altogether  Whig.       Almost  the   first  act    of   the  new 
Ministry  was  to  declare  war  with  France.     Marlborough 
was  named  Captain-General  of  the  land  forces. 

3.  England  had  never  yet  engaged  in  a  war  that 
spread  so  far  and  wide  over  the  earth  as  this  one.  It 
was  carried  on  at  the  same  time  in  the  Low 

The  war  in 

Countries,  in  Spain,  in  the  Meditei-ranean  Sea,  the  Low 
and  in  the  West  Indies.  Its  greatest  battle  Countries, 
was  fought  in  Germany.  But  its  chief  scene  of  action 
was  the  Spanish  Netherlands — the  country  that  is  now 
called  Belgium— and  the  parts  of  France  that  lay  near. 
The  armies  there  were  led  by  Marlborough.  They  were 
made  up  of  men  from  many  lands — English,  Dutch, 
Prussians,  and  Hanoverians—  all  of  whom  cheerfully 
obeyed  the  great  English  general. 

4.  No  grand  deed  of  arms  was  done  by  Marlborough's 
army  for  the  first  two  years.  The  French  stood  on  the 
defensive ;  and  Marlborough  was  much  hampered  by  the 

E.  H.  D 
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Dutch,  who  would  not  let  him  give  battle  when  he 
wished.  He  had  to  rest  content  with  taking  several 
strongholds.  But  in  1704  the  English  captain  struck  a 
mighty  blow  at  the  power  of  France.  Finding  in  that 
year  that  the  French  and  their  allies,  the  Bavarians, 
were  making  alarming  way  against  the  Austrians  in 
South-western  Germany,  he  marched  his  army  from  the 
Battle  of  Rhine  to  the  Danube,  and  having  joined  it  to 
Au^st™"  ^^^  Austrian  force  under  Prince  Eugene  of 
1704-  Savoy, came  up  with  the  French  and  Bavarians; 

at  Blenheim.  There,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  was 
fought  the  battle  which  has  shed  its  chief  lustre  on 
Marlborough's  name.  Tallard,  the  French  marshal,  had 
about  60,000,  the  Englishman  about  50,000  men  under  his 
command.  For  a  whole  day  the  French  held  their 
ground  manfully,  driving  back  the  Allies  at  almost  everj' 
point.  At  last,  in  the  evening,  Marlborough  led  a  ge- 
neral assault  along  the  whole  line  ;  the  French  army- 
was  cut  in  two,  and  utterly  routed.  It  was  a  crushing 
defeat ;  almost  two-thirds  of  the  beaten  army  were  killed, 
wounded,  or  made  prisoners.  Tallard  himself  fell  into 
Marlborough's  hands.  The  pride  of  Lewis  XIV.  was 
humbled  at  last. 

5.  Ten  days  before  the  battle  of  Blenheim  an  English 
admiral  gained  a  success  which,  though  thought  little  of 
^,  , .      ^       at  the  time,  proved  to  be  of  vast  importance. 

Taking  of  ,.  k     t        ■        y    r^-         r^  T->i 

Gibraltar,  Early  m  August,  Admiral  Sir  George  Rooke, 
Aug.,  1704.  ^.j^Q  j^^^  been  cruising  along  the  coast  of 
Spain  all  the  summer,  and  been  able  to  do  nothing, 
landed  a  few  thousand  seamen  and  marines  near 
Gibraltar,  and  took  the  place  with  the  utmost  ease.  This 
fortress  was  kept  by  the  English  when  peace  was  made  ; 
and  every  attempt  to  wrest  it  from  them  again  has  utterly 
failed. 

6.  Next  year  Marlborough  is  again  found  warring  ia 
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the  Low  Countries  ;  and,  though  he  could  get  no  chance 
of  winning  a  great  battle,  he  managed  to  push 
the  French  hard.     But  in  1706  he  again  over-     Ramiilies, 
threw  their  armies,  at  Ramiilies  ;  and  nine  of     ^^^^  ^7°^- 
the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands  were 
the  fruits  of  the  victory.     Another  year  (1707)  of  com- 
parative inactivity  followed.     Then,  in  1708,  a  third  grand 
victory  was  won,  and  the  most  skilfully-managed  siege 
of  the  whole  war  brought  to  a  triumphant  close.     For  the 
French  under  the  Duke  of  Vendome,  having 
laid  siege  to  Oudenarde,  Marlborough  fell  upon     Oudenarde, 
them  and  drove  them  from  their  position.    He    J"'^'  ^^°^" 
then  drew  his  army  round  Lille,  perhaps  the  strongest  of 
the  strong  places  on  the  French  border.     The  garrison 
of  Lille  was  commanded  by  Boufflers,  the  general  who 
had  held  Namur  against  William  III.      This 
siege  lasted   more  than  three   months,  and     Lille,  Aug.- 
was  watched   with  eager  interest  throughout     ^^'^'  '^°^' 
Europe.     Prince  Eugene  pushed  forward  the  siege,  while 
Marlborough  kept  off  the  French  army,  which  lay  in  the 
neighbourhood  trying  hard  to  relieve  the  place.     In  the 
end  Boufflers  had  to  yield. 

7.  In  the  campaign  of  1709  the  great  Duke  won  the 
last  and  bloodiest  of  his  successes.  The  French  Marshal, 
Villars.hadentrenchedhis  armyat  Malplaquet: 

,,',.,.  ,      •'  f     ^         >      Battle  of 

and  the  allies  had  to  carry  by  storm  strongly  Malplaquet, 
fortified  heights  held  by  90,000  stout-hearted  ^^^^'  '^°9" 
men.  They  carried  them,  but  at  a  frightful  cost — a  loss  of 
20,000  killed  and  wounded.  The  next  two  campaigns 
were  not  marked  by  any  very  striking  event.  But  many 
towns  were  taken,  and  France  itself  was  invaded.  The 
upshot  of  Marlborough's  fighting  was,  that  the  French 
were  swept  out  of  the  Netherlands,  their  renown  in  war 
was  lost,  and  their  kingdom  was  drained  of  well-nigh  all  its 
D  2 
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strength.  Not  often  has  a  great  nation  been  brought  so 
low  as  France  was  in  this  war  by  Marlborough. 
But  in  17 12  the  great  soldier  was  disgraced; 
and  the  Duke  of  Ormond  was  sent  to  take  his 
command.     How  such  a  thing  as  this  came 

to  be  done  will  be  explained  farther  on.     Ormond  did 

nothing  worth  mentioning  here. 

8.  During  these  years  the  war  was  going  on  in  Spain 


The  com- 
mand taken 
from  Marl- 
borough, 
Jan.  I,  lyii. 


LOW  COUNTRIES 


also.     There  the  Allies  were  not  so  successful,  perhaps 
because  they  had  not  a  general   like  Marl- 
i^ai^T7o"-     borough  to  lead  them.      In  Spain  an  effort 
i7'2-  was  made  to  carry  out  directly  the  chief  pur- 

pose of  the  AUies— to   dethrone   Fhilip  and  set  up  the 
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Archduke  Charles  as  King.  And  in  1705  the  Archduke, 
calling  himself  Charles  III.,  went  to  the  country  under 
the  guard  of  an  English  fleet.  But  most  of  the  Spaniards 
favoured  the  French  prince ;  and  Charles  never  had  a 
chance  of  winning  the  crown  in  this  way  and  keeping  it. 
It  is  true  there  were  some  valiant  deeds  done  by  the 
English  in  Spain.  In  1705  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  took 
Barcelona  with  a  very  small  force,  and  marched  hither 
and  thither  through  the  eastern  provinces  unchecked. 
And  in  1706  the  Allies,  under  the  Earl  of  Galway, 
advanced  from  Portugal  and  entered  Madrid.  But 
Peterborough's  strange  career  soon  came  to  an  end  ;  and 
not  only  was  Galway  forced  to  leave  Madrid,     T^  <• 

1  •  J  1-17-  1  ■         Defeat  of 

but  m  1707  his  army  was  destroyed.     Yet  this     Aimanza, 
overthrow  did  not  end  the  war  in  those  parts.     ''°^' 
In  1710  the  French  were  beaten  in  their  turn  ;  and  the 
Allies  a  second  time  took  possession  of  Madrid.     Again, 
however,  they  found   it   necessary   to   march     Battles  of 
away  from  the  place.     As  they  were  making     ^""I'^Vf-f,^ 
for  the  east  coast,  the  French,  led  by  Ven-     viciosa, 
dome,  overtook  at   Brihuega  their  left   wing,     ^^'^■'  ^t^°- 
which   was  English,  and  commanded  by  General  Stan- 
hope.     Stanhope's    troops   were  surrounded  ;  and   after 
some  tough   fighting   had  to  surrender   themselves  pri- 
soners.    Next  day  the  other  Allies  were  more  prosperous 
at  Villa  Viciosa.     Yet  all  they  gained  was  freedom  to  go 
on  to  Barcelona.     This  was  the  last  contest  of  the  war 
in  Spain.     Already,  in  1708,  the  English  had 
conquered   Minorca,    an    island    which    they     u^^rech"^ 
afterwards  held  for  seventy  years.     In   17 13     X7i3- 
peace  was  made  at  Utrecht. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  DURING  THE  WAR, 

1.  Of  Anne's  reign  it  may  be  said,  as  a  general  truth, 
that  in  it  the  course  of  things  which  had  been  set  going 
How  Anne's  Under  WiUlam  went  on  without  check.  In 
ferfdnom  °"^  ^^J'  ^^^X  ^'^  public  Hfe  change  after 
William's  William's  death — there  was  less  strife  between 
Parliament  and  the  Crown,  and  more  between  Whigs  and 
Tories.  Anne  was  an  Englishwoman,  a  Stuart,  and  a 
sound  Churchwoman.  The  Tories  therefore  trusted  her 
far  more  than  they  had  ever  trusted  William,  and  did 
not  seek  to  weaken  the  royal  power  any  further.  More- 
over the  new  settlement  had  seemingly  been  made  safe  ; 
Anne  quietly  accepted  the  position  which  the  Revolution 
had  given  her,  and  so  was  allowed  to  enjoy  a  peace  that 
had  been  denied  to  William.  There  was,  however,  great 
stir  and  noise  in  her  time.  Party  spirit  ran  very  high, 
and  Whigs  and  Tories  strove  with  each  other  as  they  had 
seldom  striven  before. 

2.  The  Tories  were  not  just  of  the  same  mind  as  they 
had  been  in  the  days  of  the  Exclusion  Bill.*  They  did 
not  now  struggle  to  keep  the  Crown  powerful  with  the 
same  zeal  as  they  had  then  shown.  They  not  only 
accepted  the  arrangement  made  in  1688-9,  but  they  up- 
held the  authority  of  Parliament  often  with  greater 
earnestness  than  the  Whigs  themselves.  Traces  of  their 
old  faith,  it  is  true,  might  still  be  seen  in  them  ;  they 
Tories  and  would  rather  have  Anne  than  William  on 
Annf's'"  ^^  throne,  because  in  her  title  there  was 
reign.  something  of  hereditary  right  ;  and  those  of 
them  who  went  farthest  in  Toryism  were  apt  to  become 
Jacobites.      But  they  mainly  showed  their  Toryism  by 

'  See  Epoch  V.,  p.  69. 
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being  great  friends  of  the  Church,  and  by  disliking  Dis- 
senters. They  wanted  to  have  all  the  power  in  the  Com- 
monwealth given  to  Churchmen  alone.  The  Whigs,  on 
the  other  hand,  wished  to  see  all  Protestants  made  equal 
under  the  law.  Moreover,  in  Anne's  reign  the  Whigs 
were  very  zealous  for  the  war  from  first  to  last  ;  but  the 
Tories  both  were  not  over-warm  in  its  support  at  first 
and  came  to  dislike  it  very  much  at  last. 

3.  The  Commons  in  Anne's  first  Parliament  were 
mostly  Tories,  and  in  their  very  first  session  carried  a 
law  which  would  have  made  it  quite  impossible  for  any 
Dissenter  to  hold  a  post  under  the  Crown.  But  the  Lords 
threw  out  this  bill,  for  in  those  days  most  of  the  Lords 
were  Whigs.  The  Lords,  as  having  so  much  that  might  be 
lost  by  a  violent  change,  are  mostly  in  favour  of  keeping 
things  as  they  are,  and  accordingly  were  then  in  favour  of 
the  Revolution  Settlement,  which  they  thought  might  in 
the  long  run  be  upset  if  the  Tories  always  had  Occasional 
their  way.  The  aim  of  this  bill  was  to  prevent  Bill'^ijoi'^ 
occasional  conformity,  as  the  custom  of  taking     1703- 

the  Sacrament  according  to  the  Church  ritual,  just  to  fit 
oneself  for  holding  office,  was  called.  N  ext  year  the  Lords 
again  threw  it  out.  From  this  time  the  Tories  lost  ground. 

4.  The  war  with  France  was  a  Whig  war.      It  was 
waged  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  William,  who  had  become 
the  great  Whig  hero,   and  sprang  froni  the     The  Whigs 
Revolution,  which  had  been  a  triumph  of  Whig    ^^"tg|!! 
principles.    Marlborough's  victories,  therefore,     1705- 
spread  a  Whiggish  feeling  through  the  country  ;  and,  in 
1705  a  House  of  Commons  was  chosen  in  which  Whigs 
had  the  mastery.     What  followed  will  show  clearly  how 
the  new  way  of  governing  was  likely  to   work.      The 
Whigs  were  now  so  strong  that  the  Ministry  could  not  get 
on  without  them.     To  win  them  to  his  side  Marlborough 
had  to  promise  to  get  one  of  their  leading  men,  Charles 
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Spencer,  Earl  of  Sunderland,  raised  to  some  high  office. 
But  Anne  liked  the  Tories  better  than  the  Whigs  ;  she 
thought  she  had  a  right  to  choose  her  own  Ministers,  and 
for  a  time  would  not  hear  of  a  place  being  given  to 
Sunderland,  though  he  was  the  husband  of  Marlborough's 
daughter.  Mar. borough  knew  how  necessary  it  was  that 
what  the  Whigs  asked  should  be  done,  and  eagerly 
pressed  it  on.  But  the  queen  was  most  unwilling,  and 
yielded  only  to  Marlborough's  earnest  prayers.  In  De- 
cember 1706  Sunderland  was  made  Secretary  of  State. 
In  1708  the  same  struggle  took  place  again  on  a 
larger  scale.  The  general  election  of  1708  having  again 
given  the  Whigs  a  majority  in  the  Commons,  the  other 
The  Minis-  Whig  leaders — the  Whig  Junto,  as  they  were 
tn'  be-  called,  of  whom  the  Lords  Somers  and  Whar- 

aitogether  ton  Were  the  chief— demanded  to  be  taken 
Whig,  1708.  into  the  Government.  Marlborough,  knowing 
the  dislike  of  Anne  to  the  Whigs,  held  out  for  a  long 
time  against  them  ;  but  they  made  things  so  unpleasant, 
and  there  was  so  much  dread  that  they  would  use  their 
strength  to  work  mischief  to  the  Queen's  friends,  that 
Anne  had  at  last  to  give  offices  to  Somers  and  Wharton. 
Then  the  Ministr)^  became  purely  Whig. 

5.  The  most  noteworthy  change  of  Anne's  reign  was 

the  Union  of  England  and  Scotland,  the  blending  together 

of  the  two  kingdoms  and  two  parliaments  into 

England 

and  Scot-  the  Kingdom  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
land,  1700.  "When  one  looks  at  what  was  then  going  on  in 
the  two  countries  one  is  rather  surprised  that  such  a  good 
thing  should  have  been  brought  about  at  that  time.  For 
never  since  Enghshmen  and  Scotsmen  had  fallen  under 
the  sway  of  the  same  king  had  Scottish  hearts  been  so 
filled  with  rage  against  England  as  in  the  first  few  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  England,  the  Scots  said, 
was  working  them  great  and  lasting  wrongs  ;  and  they 
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would  never  forgive  her.  There  was  too  much  reason  for 
what  the  Scots  said.  Many  Enghshmen  were  very  selfish 
and  greedy,  and  could  not  bear  that  their  kinsfolk  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  should  share  in  the  pursuits  which 
brought  them  wealth.  These  men,  merchants  of  the 
great  seaport  towns  of  England,  had  so  worked  upon 
Parliament  that  heavy  taxes  were  laid  on  all  products  of 
Scotland  which  were  carried  into  England.  Scotsmen 
were  not  allowed  to  trade  with  any  country  belonging 
to  England,  or  with  England  in  anything  but  what  was 
grown  or  made  in  Scotland.  Their  anger  at  finding 
their  hands  tied  up  by  English  greed  was  yearly  growing 
more  bitter.  In  1699-1700  a  plan  which  they  had  tried 
to  carry  out,  for  planting  a  trading  settlement     ^,    ^    . 

^-,1  1-  IT  The  Danen 

at  Danen  had  come  to  a  disastrous  end.     Its     Scheme, 
failure  brought  ruin  on  a  vast  number  of  Scot-     '^sg-iyoo- 
tish  families.     The  Scots  cast  the  blame  on  the  English 
East  India  Company  and  on  King  William  ;  and  their 
wrath   against   England   rose   higher   than  ever.     After 
"William's  death  the  Scottish  Parliament  passed  an  Act 
of  Security,  by  which  it  was  made  impossible 
that  the  same  person  who  had  already  been     Security, 
chosen  to  sit  on  the  English  throne  after  Anne     '^°3.  '704- 
died  should  be  chosen  to  the  Scottish  throne  also,  unless 
security  were  given  for  the  '  religion,  freedom,  and  trade ' 
of  the  Scots.     This  law  made  it  possible  that  at  Anne's 
death  the  two  kingdoms  should  pass  to  different  kings. 

6.  To  the  danger  arising  from  this  state  of  things  we 
owe  the  Act  of  Union.  The  wiser  men  in  England  now 
saw  clearly  that  nothing  short  of  a  thorough  blending  of 
the  two  peoples  into  one  would  put  a  stop  to  their  quar- 
relling, and,  to  gain  this,  were  willing  to  give  the  Scots 
all  they  wanted.  The  very  last  paper  that  William  signed 
was  a  message  to  his  English  Parliament  asking  it  to 
consider  how   such   a  union   could  be   brought  about. 
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Parliament  did  look  kite  the  question,  and  gave  the 
Queen  power  to  name  men  who  might  meet  other  men 
sent  from  Scotland,  and  with  them  try  to  find  out  a  way 
of  uniting  the  two  countries.  But  the  trading  jealousy 
of  many  Englishmen  and  the  blind  patriotism  of  many 
Scotsmen  made  the  task  of  arranging  the  terms  very 
hard  ;  and  this  attempt  failed.  The  plan,  however,  was 
not  lost  sight  of;  some  Scotsmen  longed  for  freedom  of 
trade;  the  wisest  English  statesmen  were  afraid  of  Scot- 
land falling  again  under  French  influence.  In  1706  there 
was  a  meeting  in  London  of  thirty-one  men  from  each  king- 
Acf  of  dom  ;  and  these  at  last  found  a  way  to  a  settle- 

Union  ment  of  the  question.     By  the  Act  of  Union 

fassed.  '■  ^ 

n  Scotland,     Scotsmen  were  to  have  the  same  freedom  of 

Sn^Engi^i,     trade  as  Englishmen  ;  the  Presbyterian  Church 

Mar.,  1707.      was  secured  to  Scotland  ;  there  was  to  be  but 

one  Parliament  for  Great  Britain,  to  which  Scotland  was  to 

send  forty-five  Commons  and  sixteen  Lords.     For  a  long 

time  many  Scotsmen  talked  of  this  law  as  if  it  were  the 

ruin  of  their  country  ;  but  it  has  undoubtedly  done  much 

good  to  both  nations. 

7.  In  17 10  the  Whig  Ministry  fell  from  power.      It 

had  foolishly  made  the  Commons  impeach  a  noisy  High 

Church  clergyman,  called  Sacheverell,  who  had  preached 

against  Godolphin,  and  misrepresented  the  Revolution. 

The  Lords  found  Sacheverell  guilty  ;  but  the  trial  stirred 

Fall  of  up  a  mighty  outburst  of  High  Church  feeling 

M'inC!t''r^i"^     throughout  the  country.    The  people  too  were 

1710.  growing  rather  weary  of  the  war,  and  of  the 

heavy   taxes  which   they  had  to  pay  to  keep  it  going. 

Marlborough  also  had  lost  the  Queen's  favour.     His  wife 

was  a  woman  of  violent  temper  and  overbearing  ways, 

and  in  her  rages  did  not  spare  the  Queen  herself     A 

coldness  had  grown  up  between  the  two  old  friends.     The 

Duchess   never  tried   to  soothe  the   Queen's  wounded 
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feelings  ;  and  the  breach  between  them  went  on  widen- 
ing until  at  last  Anne  had  come  to  hate  her  friend  as  much 
as  she  had  formerly  loved  her.  One  Mrs.  Masham,  once 
a  bedchamber-woman  to  the  Queen,  had  already  taken 
the  Duchess's  place  in  Anne's  affections.  The  upshot  of 
these  changes  was,  that  in  the  summer  of  17 10  TheHarley- 
the  Queen  sent  away  her  chief  Whig  Ministers,  Ijfi/ist*^^ 
and  gave  the  guidance  of  the  nation  to  ^^^o-l^l^ 
Robert  Harley  and  Henry  St.  John. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE  TORY   MINISTRY  AND   THE   PEACE   OF   UTRECHT. 

1.  This  daring  act  of  Anne's — the  turning  away  of 
her  Ministers — helps  us  to  see  plainly  the  working  of  the 
altered  Constitution.  The  Whig  leaders  had  Pa,  ty  go- 
been  able  to  win  office  in  1708  merely  because  vemment. 
most  of  the  Commons  thought  as  they  did,  and  were 
ready  to  vote  as  they  wished.  The  Queen  had  now  a 
strong  hope  that  the  members  of  the  new  Parliament 
would  be  mostly  Tory  ;  and,  relying  on  that  hope,  had 
sent  away  her  Whig  Ministers  and  taken  Tories  in  their 
places.  She  was  not  disappointed  ;  most  of  the  new 
members  were  Tories  ;  and  she  was  able  to  keep  Harley 
and  St.  John.  But  it  is  certain  that,  if  it  had  turned  out 
otherwise,  she  could  not  have  kept  these  Ministers,  and 
would  have  been  forced  to  bring  back  Godolphin,  Somers, 
and  Halifax. 

2.  Harley,  who  was  made  in  17 11  Earl  of  Oxford,  and 
St.  John,  who  was  made  in  17 12  Viscount  Bolingbroke, 
ruled  England  for  nearly  four  years.     During 

this   time  the  war   of  parties   never   ceased. 

The  great  writers  of  the  day  took  part  with  one  side  or 
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the  other,  each  doing  his  utmost  to  make  people  beheve 
that  his  party  was  right  and  the  other  wrong.  The 
stoutest  champion  of  the  Tories  in  this  way 
Addison;  was  Jonathan  Swift,  better  known  as  Dean 
Steele.  Swift,  because  in  1713  he  became  Dean  of  St. 

Patrick's  Church  in  Dublin.  Swift  had  once  been  a 
Whig,  but  in  17 10  had  gone  over  to  the  Tories.  He 
A?rote  for  the  Tories  with  all  his  might ;  and  being  the 
greatest  genius  then  living,  did  a  great  deal  by  his  writ- 
ings to  spread  a  Tory  feeling  throughout  the  country. 
The  ablest  writers  on  tiie  Whig  side  were  Joseph 
Addison,  a  most  graceful  author  and  amiable  man  ;  and 
Sir  Richard  Steele,  an  honest  but  somewhat  hot-headed 
Irishman.  Men  had  not  then  the  same  means  of  reading 
speeches  made  in  Parliament  as  they  have  now,  for  it 
was  very  difficult  to  get  any  account  of  a  Parliamen- 
tary debate,  and  unlawful  to  print  it  if  it  were  got 
Yet  even  then  it  was  an  important  thing  for  a  states- 
man to  be  thought  well  of  by  the  people  ;  and  the  only 
way  he  had  of  winning  a  good  name  was  either  to 
write  himself,  or  to  get  others  to  write,  in  favour  of  his 
opinions. 

3.  The  clergy  and  the  country  gentlemen  were  zealous 
for  the  Tories  ;  the  large  towns  and  trading  classes 
TheWhi  s  heartily  upheld  the  Whigs.  The  Tories 
2nd  the  charge^   the  Whigs  with  trying  to  destroy  the 

Church  their  cry  was  that  the  *  Church  was 
in  danger.'  The  Whigs  charged  the  Tories  with  wishing 
to  undo  the  Act  of  Settlement ;  their  cry  was  that  '  the 
Protestant  succession  was  in  danger.'  Whilst  Anne 
lived  the  Tories  were  the  stronger  party,  for  most 
Englishmen  loved  the  Church  and  sent  Tories  to  Parlia- 
ment. There  was,  it  is  true,  no  general  desire  for  a  second 
Restoration  ;  but  the  country  thought  there  was  little  fear 
of  this,  ?jid  the  cry  of  the  Whigs  did  not  frighten  them- 
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4.  But  the  point  that  Whigs  and  Tories  fought  most 
about  was   the  making  of  peace  with   France.       The 
Whigs  wanted  the  war  to  go   on  until  Phihp     jj^^  ^j^^ 
should  be   driven  from  the  throne  of  Spain     peace  of 

*  TJtrGcht  w3S 

and    King    Lewis   should   grant  all  that   the     made, 
Alhes  asked.     The  Tories  wanted  to  have  the     '7"-i3- 
war  ended  at  once,  and  were  willing  both  to  allow  Philip 
to  stay  on  the  Spanish  throne  and  to  let  Lewis  off  very 
easily.     The  Whigs  said  that  if  the  Kings  of  France  and 
Spain   both   belonged   to   the   same   family  they  would 
always  take  part  with  each  other  in  wars,  and  it  would 
not  be  easy  for  the  other  States  to  hold  their  own  against 
them.     The  Tories  said  that  if  Charles  became  King  of 
Spain  the  House  of  Austria  would  be  as  dangerous  to 
the  quiet  of  Europe  as  the  House  of  Bourbon,  for  in  171 1 
Charles  had  been   chosen  Emperor.     The  Tories,  too, 
were  against  the  war,  because  it  was  a  ^Vhig  war,  and 
success  in  it  had  always  given   strength  to  the  Whigs. 
They  resolved,  therefore,  to  have  peace.     But  they  went 
about  getting  it  in  a  very  bad  way.     Some  years  before 
Lewis  had  become  so  humble  from  the  many  beatings 
his  armies  had  got  that  he  offered  not  only  to  cease  help- 
ing his  grandson,  but  also  to  supply  the  Allies  with  money 
to  wage  war  against  him.     These  offers  had  not  satisfied 
the  Allies  ;  the  war  had  gone  on,  and  many  more  losses 
had  befallen  Lewis  in  it.     But  now  Harley  and  St.  John 
secretly  sent  a  messenger  to  Lewis  to  ask  if  he  would 
agree  to  a  peace.    Peace  was  the  thing  that  Lewis  longed 
for  most ;  but  finding  that  the  English  Ministers  also  were 
so  eager  for  it,  he  did  not  now  offer  to  yield  what  before 
he  had  been  willing  to  yield.    His  grandson,  he  now  said, 
■must  be  left  on  the  Spanish  throne.     There  was  much 
stealthy  going  to  and  fro  of  messengers  between  England 
and  France  ;  and  at  length  the  rulers  of  the  two  nations 
came  to  an  understanding  with  each  other.     But  not  a 
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word  of  these  doings  was  told  to  the  Dutch  or  the 
Emperor,  though  as  the  allies  of  England  they  had  a 
right  to  know  everything  that  was  going  on.  And  when 
at  last  the  English  Ministers  did  tell  the  Dutch,  they 
showed  them  a  different  treaty  from  the  one  that  had 
been  drawn  up  by  them  and  Lewis.  In  1712  they  took 
away  the  command  of  the  army  from  Marlborough, 
separated  the  English  army  from  the  Allies,  and  privately 
settled  with  Lewis  a  plan  for  carrying  on  the  war  that  year. 

5.  Next  year  the  Peace  they  so  wished  for  was  signed 
at  Utrecht.  Philip  was  to  keep  the  Spanish  throne,  but 
Terms  of  the  was  to  swear  that  he  gave  up  all  claim  ever  to 
U^recht^  become  King  of  France.  Lewis  XIV.  pledged 
1713-  himself  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
James  Edward,  now  known  in  England  as  the  Pretender, 
and  to  recognise  the  Protestant  succession  to  the  English 
(Jrown.  England  was  to  have  Gibraltar,  Minorca,  and 
Newfoundland,  and  trading  rights  with  the  Spanish 
settlements.  The  Dutch  were  given  a  strong  line  of 
fortresses  to  guard  their  border ;  and  the  House  of 
Austria  got  the  Spanish  Netherlands  and  Naples.  This 
has  been  called  '  the  shameful  Peace  of  Utrecht,'  partly 
because  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  made,  and  partly 
because  nothing  was  done  in  it  to  save  the  Catalans  from, 
the  vengeance  of  Philip,  though  these  had  risen  in  arms 
at  the  bidding  of  the  Allies. 

6.  Anne  lived  little  more  than  a  year  longer.  This 
was  a  very  anxious  time  for  Englishmen.  The  Queen's 
The  last  health  was  bad.  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke 
year  of  were  thought  to  be  planning  to  overthrow 
reign*  the  Act  of  Settlement  and  bring  in  the  Pre- 
1713-14-  tender.  The  Jacobites  were  believed  to  be 
busy  laying  plots  for  having  James  Edward  made  King 
when  Anne  died.  The  Tories  had  seemingly  the  greater 
number  of  the  people  on  their  side,  for  in  17 13  a  new 
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Parliament  was  chosen,  in  which  most  of  the  Commons 
were  again  Tories.  But  one  thing  crippled  the  strength 
of  their  party  very  much — their  chief  men,  Oxford  and 
Bolingbroke,  had  come  to  hate  each  other,  and  very  often 
had  angry  quarrels.  In  July  17 14  Bolingbroke  con- 
trived to  poison  the  Queen's  mind  against  his  rival,  and 
Oxford  was  turned  out  of  office.     But  it  was     ^ 

,  ^        T-,    ,  •       1        ,  •  1  ■  1  Queen  Anne 

too  late  for  Bolmgbroke  to  gam  anythmg  by  dies,  August 
the  change  ;  three  days  later  Anne  died.  The  ''  '^''*" 
day  before  her  death  she  had  named  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  a  nobleman  who  had  been  active  in  bring- 
ing about  the  Revolution,  Lord  High  Treasurer.  Shrews- 
bury was  a  Whig ;  and  his  appointment  was  a  kind  ot 
pledge  that  plots  to  bring  back  the  Pretender,  if  there 
were  such,  would  be  crushed. 


BOOK    III. 


ENGLAND    UNDER   THE  RULE  OF  THE 
GREAT  FAMILIES. 

CHAPTER   I. 

THE  FIRST  YEARS   OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  HANOVER. 

I.  The  Electress  Sophia  had  died  two  months  before 
Queen  Anne  ;  and  the  right  of  succession  to  the  English 
Crown  had  then  passed  to  her  son,  George,  Elector  of 
Hanover.      Accordingly  on   August  i,  1714, 
George  became  King  of  England  as  George  I.     King, 
Much  fear  had  been  felt  throughout  the  country     '^M-^r- 
that  the  Jacobites  would  try  to  hinder  his  coming  to  the 
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throne  ;  but  it  turned  out  quite  otherwise — no  one  dared 
even  to  raise  his  voice  for  the  Pretender.  Indeed,  most 
people  showed  great  joy  when  they  heard  the  new  king 
proclaimed.  In  foreign  lands  also  George  was  looked 
upon  as  the  true  King  of  England  ;  even  Lewis  of  France 
kept  the  promise  that  he  had  made  in  the  Treaty  of 
U  trecht. 

2.  George  came  to  England  about  seven  weeks  after 
Anne's  death.  As  soon  as  he  came  the  Tory  Ministers 
WTiig  were  sent  away,  and  their  places  given  to 
fomed^  Whigs.  For  George  did  not  try,  like  William, 
1714-  to  allow  each  party  a  share  in  governing  ;  he 
thought  that  the  Whigs,  who  had  always  been  in  favour 
of  his  title,  were  likely  to  be  more  faithful  to  him  than 
the  Tories.  Of  course,  if  the  Commons  had  wished  very 
much  that  the  Ministers  should  be  Tories,  they  would 
have  made  the  King  take  Tories.  But  the  new  House  of 
Commons,  which  was  chosen  a  few  months  afterwards, 
kad  many  more  Whigs  than  Tories,  and  the  King  was 
able  to  keep  the  Ministers  he  liked.  The  foremost  man 
in  the  new  Ministry  was  Charles,  Lord  Townshend  ;  but 
General  Stanhope  and  Robert  Walpole  were  also  very 
powerful  members  of  it.  Walpole  had  rare  skill  in 
finding  out  the  best  way  of  settling  questions  about 
money,  and  thus  made  himself  very  useful  to  his  party. 

3.  In  17 1 5  the  quiet  of  the  land  was  broken  in  two 
ways.     First,  the  new  Ministers  were  so  angry  at  what 

had  been  done  during  the  last  four  years  of 
Ministry  Anne's  reign  that  they  stirred  up  Parliament 
attacked.  ^q  x.'ak^  Steps  to  punish  the  fallen  leaders 
of  the  Tories.  They  tried  to  make  out  that  Oxford, 
Bohngbroke,  and  Ormond  had  been  guilty  of  treason  in 
yielding  up  to  Lewis  in  the  late  war  more  places  than 
they  need  have  done.  Bolingbroke  and  Ormond  fled  to 
France  ;  but  Oxford  was  not  easily  frightened,  and  stayed 
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at  home.  They  were  all  impeached  ;  and  bills  of  at- 
tainder were  also  passed  against  Bolingbroke  and 
Ormond.  Oxford  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  lay 
for  two  years.  In  171 7  he  was  brought  to  trial  ;  but  in 
the  meantime  Walpole  had  fallen  out  with  the  other 
leading  Whigs  and  lost  office  ;  and  now,  to  spite  his  old 
friends,  he  cunningly  contrived  that  the  Commons  should 
not  come  forward  to  prove  the  charges  they  made  against 
Oxford.  The  Lords,  therefore,  voted  that  Oxford  was 
not  guilty.  Bolingbroke,  soon  after  reaching  France, 
openly  joined  the  Pretender,  but  in  a  short  time  gave  up 
his  cause  as  hopeless  ;  and  in  1723  he  was  allowed  to 
come  back  to  England.  But  Ormond  never  came  back  ; 
he  died  abroad  in  1745. 

4.   Secondly,  there  were  Jacobite  risings  both  in  Scot- 
land and  in  England.     Early  in  September  John  Erskine, 
Earl  of  Mar — who  some  years  before  had  been     The  Jaco- 
a  Whig  and  helped  to  bring  about  the  Union     !^''" '^^^ 

°  ^  *^  up  arms, 

— raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  Braemar,  1715- 
and  in  a  short  time  found  himself  in  command  of  a  large 
Highland  army.  But  Alar  was  very  slow  in  his  move- 
ments, and  lingered  for  six  weeks  in  Perth.  The  Duke 
of  Argyle,  famous  as  both  a  warrior  and  a  statesman,  was 
sent  from  London  to  deal  with  this  danger  ;  and  going 
to  Stirling,  used  the  time  which  Mar  was  wasting  in 
gathering  round  him  soldiers  and  loyal  Lowlanders. 

While  things  stood  thus  in  the  far  north  a  few  hundred 
Jacobites  took  up  arms  in  Northumberland  under  Mr. 
Forster  and  Lord  Derwentwater.  Joining  with  some 
Southern  Scots  raised  by  Lord  Kenmure,  and  some 
Highlanders  whom  Mar  had  sent  to  their  aid,  they 
marched  to  Preston,  in  Lancashire. 

The  fate  of  the  two  risings  was  settled  on  the  same 
day.  At  Preston  the  English  Jacobites  and  their  Scottish 
allies  had  to  give   themselves   up   to    a   small   body  of 

E.H.  E 
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soldiers  under  General  Carpenter.  At  Sheriffmuir,  about 
eight  miles  north  of  Stirling,  the   Highlanders,  whom 

.  Mar  had  put  in  motion  at  last,  met  Argyle's 

Preston,  little  army  in  battle,  and,  though  not  utterly 
'7IS-  beaten,   were   forced  to   fall   back  to  Perth. 

There  Mar's  army  soon  dwindled  to  a  mere 
Sheriffmuir,  handful  of  men.  Just  when  things  seemed 
'7'5-  at  the  worst  the  Pretender  himself  landed  in 

Scotland.  But  he  altogether  lacked  the  daring  and 
high  spirit  needful  to  the  cause  at  the  time ;  and  his 
presence  at  Perth  did  not  even  delay  the  end,  which 
was  now  sure.  Late  in  January  17 16  Argyle's  troops 
started  from  Stirling  northwards  ;  and  the  small  High- 
land force  broke  up  from  Perth  and  went  to  Montrose. 
Thence  James  Edward  and  Mar  slipped  away  unnoticed, 
and  sailed  to  France  ;  and  the  Highlanders  scampered 
off  to  their  several  homes.  Of  the  rebels  that  were  taken 
prisoners  about  forty  were  tried  and  put  to  death  ;  and 
many  were  sent  beyond  the  seas.  Derwentwater  and 
Kenmure  were  beheaded  ;  the  other  leaders  of  rank 
either  were  forgiven  or  escaped  from  prison. 

5.    These  risings   were  followed    by    an    important 
change  in  an  important  law.    The  people  were  in  a  rest- 
less state  ;  and  it  was  feared  that  trouble  might 
Ac?  passed,     befal   the  country  if  a  new  Parliament  were 
'7'^-  chosen  which   would  be  unfavourable  to  the 

Ministry.  A  bill  was  therefore  passed  to  enable  the  King 
to  keep  the  same  Parliament  for  seven  years  ;  and  in 
passing  it  care  was  taken  that  it  should  apply  to  the  Par- 
liament that  then  was,  which  thus  might  last  till  1722. 
This  bill,  which  is  called  the  Septennial  Act,  is  in  force 
still. 

6.  The  Whigs  now  became  stronger  than  ever.  But 
shortly  afterwards  Townshend  and  Stanhope  quarrelled 
upon  a  grave  question  of  foreign  policy  ;  and  a  split  took 
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place  in  the  Whig  party  which  weakened   it  much  for 
a  time.     Townshend  and  Walpole  not  only     ^,    „„  . 

I  Til-         ^^^  Whig 

ceased   to  be    Ministers,  but  also   did  their     Schism, 
utmost  to  thwart  Stanhope  and  Sunderland,     '^'^" 
who  now  held  the  first  place  in  the  King's  counsels. 

The  question  about  which  the  Whig  leaders  fell  out 
was  the  right  way  of  forming  the  Triple  Alliance.  This 
treaty,  which  England,  France,  and  Holland  ^^.  ^^ 

made  with  one  another  in  17 16-17,  gave  Alliance, 
England  great  power  abroad,  and  did  much  '^'  '^' 
to  strengthen  the  hold  of  the  Hanoverian  family  on  the 
English  Crown.  It  seems  strange  to  find  the  rulers  of 
England  and  France,  who  had  lately  been  such  deadly 
foes,  now  linked  together  in  a  close  friendship.  But  each 
had  an  interest  in  making  a  friend  of  the  other.  In 
France  Lewis  XIV.  had  died  ;  his  great-grandson,  a  mere 
child,  had  become  King  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who 
was  next  heir  to  the  crown  if  the  King  of  Spain  should 
be  true  to  the  pledge  he  had  taken  by  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  held  the  Regency.  But  the  Duke  feared  that 
the  Spanish  king  would  not  keep  his  promise,  and 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  England  on  his 
side,  to  help  him  if  the  boy-king  died.  In  England, 
Stanhope  felt  that  France  was  the  only  foreign  state  that 
could  give  any  real  aid  to  the  Pretender,  and  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  France  could  be  brought  to  take 
part  with  the  Hanoverian  family.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  an  alliance  was  made  between  the  two  countries,  by 
which  their  rulers  agreed  to  stand  by  each  other  in  any 
troubles  that  might  arise.  The  Dutch  also  afterwards 
signed  this  treaty  (January  1717). 

7,  This  alliance  gave  England  and  France  a  proud 
position  in  Europe.  It  was  now  the  aim  of  Stanhope  and 
Orleans  to  make  the  other  nations  abide  by  the  terms  of 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht.     They  would  not  let  the  quiet  of 
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Europe  be  broken  by  any  country.  In  171 8  the  Emperor 
Charles  joined  the  Alliance,  for  the  King  of  Spain  wanted 
to  take  Sicily  from  him,  and  sent  an  army  thither  for  the 
purpose.  Thereupon  an  English  fleet  under  Sir  George 
Battle  of  Byng  attacked  the  Spanish  near  Cape  Passaro, 
Pass\ro  ^^^  '^^^'^   '*^   thoroughly.     Next  year  (17 19), 

'7>8.  French  and  English  armies  began   to  make 

war  in  the  North  of  Spain,  and  took  some  strong  places. 
Then  King  Philip  yielded,  and  consented  to  a  peace  in 
which  he  gave  up  everj'thing  that  he  had  laid  claim  to 
(1720).  From  these  things  we  see  how  mighty  England 
had  become. 

8.  For  a  time  all  went  well  at  home  also.     In  1720 
Stanhope  made   up   his   quarrel   with   Townshend   and 
Walpole,   and   the   Whigs   became  a  united 
Schism  party  once  more.     For  Walpole  had  shown 

ends,  1720.  j^Q^  dangerous  he  might  be,  by  causing  the 
Commons  to  throw  out  the  Peerage  Bill,  which  Stanhope 
wished  to  see  passed.  This  was  a  bill  for  taking  away 
from  the  King  the  power  of  making  any  more  peers  than 
six  over  the  number  that  then  was.  Townshend  and 
^,  Walpole  again  became  Ministers.     But  soon 

The  Peer- 

age  Bill,  after    their    return    to    office    there   came   a 

^7'5'  time  of  great  distress  for  many  people.     Some 

The  'South  Y^ars  earlier  a  company  had  been  founded 
Sea  _  for  trading  with  the  South  Seas.  It  grew  and 
prospered  ;  it  often  had  dealings  with  the 
Go  .'crnment,  and  in  1720  its  shares  had  risen  to  ten  times 
their  original  value.  An  eager  desire  to  get  rich  very 
fast  then  spread  throughout  the  country  ;  a  great  many 
other  companies  were  set  up  ;  and  men  bought  shares 
in  these  greedily  and  thoughtlessly.  Soon  a  change  of 
feeling  came  ;  men  got  frightened  about  the  money  they 
had  laid  out  in  this  way,  and  all  tried  at  once  to  sell 
their  shares,  but  no  one  was  willing  to  buy  them.    Hence 
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not  only  did  the  new  companies  fail,  but  the  South  Sea 
shares  also  fell  very  low.     A  loud  cry  of  distress  was 
raised  by  those  who  had  lost  their  money  ;  and  all  men 
were  deeply  enraged  when  they  heard   that  some  of  the 
Ministers  had  taken  bribes  from  the  South  Sea  Company 
In  the  midst  of  this  trouble  Stanhope  suddenly     Dg^fj,  ^f 
died.     It  was  thought  that  Walpole  was  the     Stanhope, 
only  man  who  knew  how  to  help  the  people     '^ 
in  this  misfortune  ;  so  he  was  made  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.     He  carried  laws  through  Parliament  which 
did  much  to  calm  men's  minds  and  revive  their  faith 
in   one  another's  honesty.     The   nation   then    saw  that 
Walpole  was  the  ablest  man  the   King  had  ;  and  upon 
the  death   of    Sunderland,   in    1722,   Walpole    became 
Prime  Minister. 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE   MINISTRY   OF   SIR   ROBERT   WALPOLE. 

I.  Robert  Walpole  was  a  Norfolk  squire  of  good 
family,  who  had  gained  sound  judgment  and  rare  skill  in 
the  conduct  of  affairs.     He  was  clear-headed     Robert 
and  practical,  and  was  just  the  man  that  Eng-     t^igig''  ' 
land  wanted  at  this  time.     A  calm  had  fol-     d.  1745. 
lowed  the  great  storms  caused  by  the  Revolution,  and 
the  country  felt  a  general  longing  for  a  little  rest.     Now, 
Walpole  wished  above  all  things  to  give  the 
nation  rest.     He  tried  with  all  his  might  to     character 
keep  England  from  going  to  war,  and  to  help     ^'^^  policy, 
her  to  make  herself  rich  and  prosperous.     But  h^  never 
thought  of  doing  great  deeds,  of  doing  away  with  unjust 
laws  and  getting  just  ones  made,  of  setting  right  some  of 
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the  many  evil  things  that  then  were,  or  of  helping  men 
to  grow  wiser  and  better.  Indeed,  he  believed  that  most 
men  neither  were,  nor  could  be  made,  good  ;  his  opinion 
of  men  was  so  low  that  he  thought  they  would  do  any- 
thing for  money.  '  Every  man  has  his  price,'  he  said. 
There  was  little  in  him  to  love  or  respect.  But  he  had 
much  good  sense,  and  knew  well  how  to  work  on  men's 
minds.  It  was  not  a  time  for  carrying  out  great  plans  ; 
the  people  were  not  in  a  humour  for  them,  and  were  quite 
content  to  be  ruled  by  Walpole.  And  they  were  right ; 
for  on  the  whole  things  went  well  with  England  during 
the  twenty  years  that  Walpole  was  Prime  Minister. 

2.  Perhaps  Walpole  would  not  have  been  so  long  at 
the  head  of  affairs  but  for  the  cunning  way  in  which  he 
The  Const!-  managed  the  Commons.  We  have  seen  how 
en°teenth^  ncccssary  it  was  for  the  King  or  his  chief 
century.  Minister  to  get  most  of  the  members  of  the 

Lower  House  to  give  him  their  votes.  Walpole,  partly 
because  the  state  of  things  favoured  him,  and  partly 
because  he  was  very  clever  in  managing  public  assem- 
blies, got  members  to  vote  with  him  better  than  any 
minister  who  had  lived  before  him.  For  the  ways  in 
which  men  gained  seats  in  Parliament  were  very  different 
then  from  what  they  are  now.  Many  of  the  towns  that 
had  the  right  of  sending  representatives  were  mere  vil- 
lages ;  and  in  many  others,  though  they  were  larger,  there 
were  only  very  few  people  who  had  a  vote.  It  had  there- 
fore come  to  pass  that  the  noblemen  or  gentlemen  who 
owned  the  lands  on  which  these  towns  stood 
tion  bo-  could    have    whatever  members   they  liked 

roughs.'  chosen  for  these  places.     Besides,  the  great 

lando\\Tiers  had  often  such  influence  in  the  counties  that 
the  voters  in  these  were  willing  to  please  their  landlords 
or  noble  neighbours  by  voting  for  the  persons  whom  they 
favoured.     There  was  also  a  class  of  boroughs,  chiefly 
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seaports,  which  were  quite  ready  to  give  their  votes  to 
whomsoever  the  King  or  his  Ministers  desired.  It  is 
clear,  then,  that  most  of  the  Commons  were  not  represen- 
tatives of  the  people,  but  of  the  King's  Ministers  and  other 
great  men  of  the  kingdom. 

3.  In  this  way  it  came  about  that  the  Revolution,  in 
making  the  House  of  Commons  the  strongest  thing  in 
the  State,  gave  the  leading  part  in  ruling  the    ^,    „ 

1  r  /-         i-  rrT,  The  Revo- 

nation  to  a  number  01  great  families.  1  hese  lution 
are  known  in  history  as  the  Revoltdion  fami-  f^""'''^*- 
lies,  Qx  great  Whig  houses,  for  most  of  them  belonged  to 
the  Whig  party.  For  a  long  time  it  would  have  been 
almost  impossible  to  carry  on  the  Government  without 
the  active  support  of  a  good  number  of  these  houses  ; 
and  their  support  could  be  gained  only  by  giving  the  chief 
men  among  them  a  large  share  in  governing.  It  is  true 
that  the  King  had  still  some  power  ;  he  could  give  away 
posts  of  great  dignity  and  value  in  Church  and  State, 
pensions,  peerages,  and  other  honours  that  many  men 
were  glad  to  have.  But  the  first  two  kings  of  the  line  of 
Hanover  were  strangers  ;  neither  of  them  knew  much  of 
English  ways  or  English  feeling,  and  did  not  care  to  take 
any  trouble  to  keep  up  the  king's  power.  Accordingly 
the  heads  of  the  great  houses  generally  hnd  their  own 
way.  We  shall  see  that  the  third  king  of  the  line  did 
make  a  great  effort  to  win  back  to  the  Crown  the  autho- 
rity it  had  lost,  and  succeeded  too. 

4.  For  twenty  years  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  able  by 
wise  management  to  keep  on  his  side  both  most  of  the 
Whig  Houses  and  the  king,  and  thus  to  get    Waipole's 
the  Commons  to  vote  in  the  way  he  wished     "enrof'the 
on   every  question  that   came   before  them.     Commons. 
Moreover,  he  is  believed  to  have  paid  away  great  sums' 
of  money  in  bribing  Members.     He  was  not  the  first  to 
use  this  means  of  gaining  votes  ;  but  he  is  said  to  have- 
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used  it  much  more  than  any  other  minister  ever  did.  It 
was  begun  in  Charles  II.'s  reign,  and  first  became  com- 
mon in  WilUam  I  II.'s  time,  when  the  good-will  of  the 
Lower  House  was  seen  to  be  so  needful  to  the  King's 
Ministers. 

5.  But  we  must  not  think  that  the  King's  Ministers 
need  pay  no  heed  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  Walpole 
The  people  himsclf  was  more  than  once  forced  to  give  up 
some°ac-  ^'^  °^^"  ^^''^  '^^^  ^°  what  the  nation  bade  him, 
count.  even  when  Parliament  would  have  cheerfully 
agreed  to  the  course  he  wanted  to  take.  Only  the 
people  had  to  speak  out  very  strongly,  and  show  that 
they  were  really  in  earnest,  and  would  have  the  matter 
settled  in  the  way  they  thought  right.  They  were  sel- 
dom, howevtr,  very  much  in  earnest  then  about  anything  ; 
for  a  time  they  cared  very  little  how  things  went  on  in 
the  State. 

6.  Few  very  noteworthy  things  happened  while 
Walpole  ruled  England.  So  long  as  George  I.  lived 
this  Minister  ran  little  risk  of  losing  his  place,  and  was 
able  to  deal  in  a  high-handed  way  with  each  question  as 
it  arose.  In  1722  the  Jacobites  tried  to  make  themselves 
troublesome,  but  failed  ;  and  next  year  their  leader, 
Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  banished  for  life 
by  Act  of  Parhament.  In  1724  the  English  settlers  in 
Wood's  Ireland  flew  into  a  great  rage  because  Walpole 
halfpence,  began  to  issue  among  them  a  new  supply  of 
*'^^  *■  halfpence  and  farthings,  made  by  William 
Wood,  an  English  ironmaster.  They  said  that  these 
coins  were  far  below  the  value  of  similar  coins  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  they  were  issued  only  to  enrich  Wood  and 
some  worthless  people  about  the  English  Court.  Dean 
Swift,  who  owed  Walpole  a  grudge,  wrote  with  great 
force  against  this  coinage,  and  so  worked  upon  the  minds 
of  his  countrymen  that  they  would  not  receive  it  on  any 
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terms.     Walpole,  powerful  as  he  was,  had  to  allow  the 
coinage  to  be  withdrawn.     Then  in  1725  Spain,  wishing 
to  get  back  Gibraltar,  made  an  alliance  with     Another 
Austria,  and  went  to  war  with  England.     But     s^i^"^ 
none  of  these  things  shook  Walpole's  hold  on     1725-27- 
power  in  the  least.     So  quiet  had  things  become  that  in 
the  session  of  1724  there  was  but  one  division  in  the 
Commons. 

7.  In  June  1727  the  reign  of  George  I.  suddenly- 
ended.  He  had  gone  to  visit  his  German  subjects,  and 
was  on  his  way  to  Osnabruck,  when  apoplexy 

•      J      u-  J     1,        J-     1     •        u-  •  Death  of 

seized    him,   and    he    died   in   his    carriage.     George  I., 
George  I.  was  an  upright  man,  who  sought  to     Q""r\^n 
deal  justly  with  all  men,  and  was  much  loved     King,  1727- 
in  Hanover.     But  he  was  silent,  awkward,  and 
cold  in  his  manner,  and  was   little   liked  in  England. 
His  son  at  once  became  King  as  George  II.     The  new 
king  at  first  thought  of  sending  Walpole  away,  but  in  a 
few  days  he  changed  his  mind  and  kept  him  in  office. 

8.  England  and  France  were  still  fast  friends  ;  for 
Walpole  was  bent  on  keeping  the  country  out  of  war,  and 
above  all  out  of  a  war  with  France.     This,  he 

knew,  was  the  only  nation  that  could  help  the  with  '^ 
Pretender  in  a  way  that  would  make  him  really  F"^°ce- 
dangerous  ;  without  aid  from  France  the  Jacobites  were 
harmless,  and  could  do  little  mischief.  For  many  years, 
therefore,  the  Pretender,  owing  to  Walpole's  wisdom,  was 
unable  to  move  ;  and  thus  the  new  line  of  kings  had  time 
to  strengthen  themselves  on  the  throne. 

9.  But  Walpole  failed  in  one  thing  which  he  had  set 
his  heart  on  getting  done.  In  1733  he  brought  a  bill  into 
Parliament  for  levying  the  duties  on  certain 

.  ,  ,     .  ,        ^  The  Excise 

goods,  tobacco  being  the  first,  not  as  customs    scheme, 
— which  are  paid  at  the  seaports,  when  the     '^^3- 
goods  are  brought  into  the  country — but  as  excise,  which' 
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is  paid  when  the  goods  are  sent  throughout  the  country. 
He  said  that  it  did  not  cost  so  much  to  raise  an  excise, 
that  men  could  not  keep  back  or  steal  part  of  it  so  easily, 
and  that  thus  more  money  would  come  into  the  treasury, 
while  the  people  paid  just  the  same.  But  most  English 
folk  then  hated  the  excise  ;  the  very  word  put  them  in  an 
ill-humour.  A  loud  outcry  against  Walpole's  plan  went 
up  from  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and  Walpole,  much 
against  his  will,  gave  it  up. 

10.  But  this  did  not  weaken  Walpole  ;  both  King  and 
Parliament  stilL  upheld  him,  and  for  a  while  longer  the 
■IV  I  I  •  people  also  rested  contentedly  under  his  rule, 
jealousy  of  Year  after  year  passed,  leaving  Walpole  still 
ab  e  men.  g^j.  ^^  head  of  affairs,  as  strong  as  ever  to  work 
his  will.  But  he  had  made  one  great  mistake  in  his 
doings.  He  had  always  been  jealous  of  able  men,  and 
had  driven  away  most  of  those  who  had  been  in  office 
with  him.  There  was  hardly  one  man  of  merit  in  his 
Government  whom  he  did  not  get  rid  of  at  some  time 
or  other.  Even  Townshend  had  to  resign  his  place.  This 
unwise  conduct  hurt  Walpole  in  two  ways  :  it  chased 
away  from  his  side  the  men  who  were  best  fitted 
to  help  him  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  it  sent  them 
to  join  the  ranks  of  his  foes.  Thereupon  this  band  of 
The  foes,  who  called  themselves  the  Patriots,  went 
Patriots.  Qj^  steadily  growing  until  nearly  every  able 
statesman  belonged  to  it.  Its  leader  in  the  Commons 
was  William  Pulteney,  a  brilliant  speaker,  who  had  once 
been  Walpole's  trustiest  friend.  But  the  man  among  the 
Patriots  who  had  the  greatest  gifts  of  mind  and  noblest 
character  was  a  young  man,  William  Pitt,  who  first 
made  himself  known  by  his  fiery  speeches  in  Parliament 
against  Walpole.  Seldom  has  a  Minister  had  so  many 
great  men  arrayed  against  him. 

11.  Yet  for  many  years  Walpole  held  his  ground  in 
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spite  of  them  all.  They  brought  many  charges  against 
him.  They  said  that,  to  please  the  King,  he  Walpole 
took  more  pains  about  H  anover  than  England ;  ^^  ^'^  ^°"- 
that  he  was  tamely  letting  Spain  trample  upon  the  honour 
and  the  interests  of  England  ;  that  he  was  destroying  the 
manly  tone  and  honesty  of  the  nation  by  his  wicked  arts, 
bribery  and  corruption.  On  these  points  they  assailed 
him  again  and  again,  but  for  a  time  without  success. 
Single-handed  Walpole  withstood  them,  and  beat  them 
in  every  division.  Indeed,  once  (1739)  ^key  got  so  dis- 
heartened that  they  left  Parliament  altogether.  At  last 
a  ^reat  longing  for  a  war  with  Spain  seized  upon  the 
people  ;  and  the  Patriots  turned  this  into  a  means  of 
overthrowing  their  great  enemy. 

12.  At  this  time  fresh  hfe  was  given  in  England  to 
the  old  hatred  of  the  Spaniards  by  the  cruelties  which 
English  seamen  were  said  to  be  suffering  at  Troubles 
Spanish  hands  in  the  Southern  Seas.  Spain  did  with  Spam. 
not  like  that  any  country  but  herself  should  trade  with  her 
colonies  in  America,  and  very  unwillingly  allowed  a  single 
English  ship  to  cany  goods  to  them  once  a  year.  But 
the  English  found  the  traffic  profitable,  and  in  one  way  or 
another  contrived  to  send  to  Spanish  America  far  more 
goods  than  one  ship  could  carry.  Fora  time  the  Spaniards 
took  httle  heed  of  these  things  ;  but  in  1733  their  King 
secretly  made  an.  alliance,  called  a  Family  Compact,  with 
the  French  King,  and  after  this  the  American  coasts  were 
more  closely  watched.  English  ships  that  sailed  or  were 
driven  by  opposing  winds  into  their  seas  were  boarded 
and  searched  by  Spanish  officials,  who  often  did  their 
duty  very  roughly.  One  of  them  even  tore  off  the  ear  of 
Robert  Jenkins,  the  master  of  a  Jamaica  trading  sloop. 
Hence  the  war  that  these  doings  led  to  is  ,™,  , 
someJ;imes  known  as  'the  Jenkins'  Ear  War.'  kins^Ear 
The  English  grew  more  and  mere  angry  as  ^"' 
they  heard   of  these   things,  and   at  last  began  to  call 
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loudly  for  war  with  Spain.  Walpole  tried  eagerly  to  pre- 
vent an  outbreak  of  war ;  but  his  efforts  failed.  The 
English  were  bent  on  punishing  Spain  for  the  many 
wrongs  they  thought  she  had  done  them.  Walpole, 
much  against  his  will,  had  to  go  to  war  (1739).  Yet  the 
English  arms  did  not  prosper.  Though  Vernon  took 
Portobello  in  1739,  the  Spaniards  m  1741  beat  back  from 
Carthagena  with  great  loss  a  large  force  that  Walpole 
had  sent  to  take  it.  Walpole  got  the  blame  of  every 
failure  ;  the  Patriots  grew  ever  louder  and  fiercer  in  call- 
ing him  the  cause  of  all  the  nation's  troubles.  Still  he 
fo'^gh^  doggedly  for  his  place.  But  the  General 

Fall  of  Wal-  .  ^  IX-.-  11 

pole,  Feb.  Election  of  1742  gave  the  Patriots  a  small 
''*'^'  majority  in  the  Commons,  and  Walpole  was 

forced  to  resign.  He  was  at  the  same  time  made  Earl 
of  Orford. 

13.  The  war  with  Spain  went  on  until  1748;  but  nothing 

further  that  was  striking  happened  in  it  except  Commodore 

Anson's  great  voyage  round  the  world.     In   September 

1740  Anson  had  been  sent  with  a  squadron  to  do  all  the 

damage  he  could  to  the  Spaniards  along  the 

Anson  s  ^  r^         ,     «  •  t  t 

voyage,  western  coast  of  South  America.  He  was  away 

1740-44.  almost  four  years,  during  which  he  met  with 

many  wonderful  adventures.  In  a  storm  he  lost,  or  was 
separated  from,  all  his  ships  but  two  ;  but  with  these  he 
seii.ed  many  ships  and  took  the  town  of  Paita,  in  Peru. 
In  crossing  the  Pacific  he  burned  one  of  his  ships.  With 
the  other  he  fought  and  took  a  great  Manilla  galleon  near 
the  Phihppine  Islands.     In  June  1744  he  reached  home. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

THE   PELHAMS. 

1.  The  Ministry  that  followed  Walpole's  was  not  alto- 
gether made  up  of  new  men  ;  many  of  those  who  held  the 
smaller  places  stayed  in  office  after  the  fall  of  xhe  new 
their  leader.  In  those  days  the  Ministers  did  Ministry, 
not  form  a  close  and  united  body,  as  they  do  now.  Each 
sometimes  took  a  course  of  his  own  apart  from  the  rest ; 
so  that  a  change  of  Ministry  often  meant  little  more  than 
a  change  of  leaders.  The  man  who  now  took  the  first 
place  in  guiding  the  counsels  of  the  King  was  John,  Lord 
Carteret ;  but  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  and  the  Pel- 
hams,  who  stayed  with  Walpole  to  the  last,  were  still  very 
powerful.  Indeed,  only  a  few  of  Walpole's  foes  were 
taken  into  the  new  Cabinet.  There  was  much  discontent 
at  this,  and  the  Ministry  was  not  at  first  very  strong  in 
the  Commons. 

2.  Carteret  was  much  liked  by  George  II.  He  had 
good  parts,  was  gay  and  genial  in  society,  but  over-fond 
of  strong  drink.  He  was  the  only  Minister  who  knew 
German  and  the  right  way  of  dealing  with  German  States. 
He  therefore  led  the  nation  into  a  closer  connexion  with 
German  affairs  than  pleased  either  his  brother     ^ 

.    .  1        A^  T-iT    1  1  •  Carteret  in 

Mmisters  or  the  Commons.     Without  askmg     power, 
their  advice  he  made   treaties,  and   pledged     '742-44- 
the  English  people  to  give  away  large  sums  of  money. 
So  whilst  he  rose  ever  higher  in  the  King's  favour  he 
became   unpopular.      In  November  1744  the   Pelhams 
and  their  friends  told  the  King  plainly  that 
they  and  Carteret — now  Earl  Granville  by  his     Carteret, 
mother's  death — could  not  any  longer  work     ^^'**" 
together,  and  that  either  he  or  they  must  give  up  office. 
The  King  would  gladly  have  kept  Granville  rather  than 
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the  Pelhams  ;  but  the  Pelhams  had  many  more  followers 
in  the  Commons  than  their  rival,  and  the  King  had  to 
send  away  the  Minister  he  liked  best.  For  without  a 
majority  in  the  Commons  no  Minister  could  now  get  on. 
3.  The  Pelhams  were  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  his 
younger  brother,  Henry.  The  Duke  was  a  fussy  man, 
The  Pel-  who  bustled  about  in  a  way  that  made  people 
power"  *  laugh.  He  had  much  knowledge  of  business, 
1744-54-  but    little    ability.      Henry    Pelham    was    in 

every  way  superior  to  his  brother,  though  his  powers 
of  mind  were  not  great.  He  did  not  shine  either  as  a 
speaker  or  as  a  ruler  ;  but  he  was  hard-working,  sensible, 
and  clear  headed  ;  and  his  training  under  Walpole  had 
given  him  some  skill  in  managing  affairs.  For  these 
reasons  hs  was  in  1744  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Ministry. 
This  has  been  called  the  l?road-l?ottom  Ministry,  from 
the  number  of  men  of  various  parties  who  belonged  to  it. 
Even  Tories  held  places  in  it.  But  its  chief  strength  lay 
in  the  support  of  the  great  Whig  houses,  many  of  whose 
heads  were  members  of  it.  On  one  point  only  did  George 
II.  stand  firm:  he  would  not  take  Pitt  into  his  service, 
as  the  Pelhams  wished.  For  Pitt  had  in  his  speeches 
spoken  of  Hanover  in  a  way  that  had  deeply  hurt  the 
King.  Yet  in  little  more  than  a  year  George  had  to  yield 
on  this  point  also.  In  February  1746  the  Ministers, 
knowing  that  the  King  was  listening  in  private 

Ministenal  „  n    ,         i    •  i  ^  r 

crisis  of  to  Granville  s  advice,  and  was  therefore  not 

June  1746.  trusting  them,  suddenly  gave  up  their  places 
in  a  body.  Granville  then  tried  to  get  together  a  Ministry 
of  his  own,  but  failed  ;  and  the  King  had  to  take  back  the 
Pelhams  on  their  own  terms.  One  of  these  was  that  Pitt 
should  have  a  place  ;  and  he  was  appointed, 
Put  in  office,     ^^gj.  ^^  ^  minor  post,  afterwards  to  that  of 

Paymaster  of  the   Forces.     The  great  families  could  now 
make  the  King  do  what  he  most  disliked. 
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4.  By  this  time  England  had  been  drawn  into  a  war 
with  France.  It  is  usually  called  the  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession.  England  joined  in  it  as  the  ally  The  War  of 
of  Maria  Theresa,  whose  title  to  the  ancestral     'he  Austrian 

'  buccession, 

dominions  of  her  father,  the  Emperor  Charles  1740-48. 
VI.,  was  disputed  by  Bavaria,  France,  Prussia,  and  other 
States.  Charles,  having  no  son,  had  been  eager  that  his 
daughter  should  succeed  to  the  rule  of  the  lands  that  had 
come  to  him  by  inheritance  ;  and,  to  make  her  succession 
sure,  had  got  nearly  all  the  European  Powers  to  sign  a 
paper  called  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  by  which  they 
bound  themselves  to  uphold  her  claim.  But  when  he 
died  (1740)  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  said  that  by  right  the 
Austrian  lands  ought  to  come  to  him,  and  set  about  con- 
quering them  ;  whilst  Frederick  II.,  the  young  King  of 
Prussia,  laid  hold  of  Silesia  ;  and  France,  wishing  to 
weaken  Germany,  sent  two  armies  across  the  Rhine  to 
aid  Bavaria.  Only  England  and  Holland  loyally  stood 
by  their  promises. 

In  1743  a  united  force  of  British  and  Hanoverians, 
40,000  strong,  marched  to  Aschaffenburg,  on  the  river 
Main.  King  George  himself  came  and  took 
the  command.  Whilst  they  lay  at  this  place,  Dettingen, 
Noailles,  the  French  general,  blocked  them  J""*  '743- 
up  so  closely  that  they  could  move  neither  forward  nor 
backward  without  fighting  a  battle  under  great  disad- 
vantages. At  last  their  supply  of  food  became  scanty, 
and  one  morning,  late  in  June,  they  started  back  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Main,  hoping  to  force  their  way  to 
Hanau,  where  their  bread-stores  were.  As  they  drew  near 
to  Dettingen  they  found  that  there  was  a  French  force 
posted  right  in  front  of  them  on  the  far  side  of  some 
marshy  ground.  Whilst  they  were  putting  themselves  in 
batde-array  the  leader  of  this  French  force,  Grammont, 
getting  impatient,  led  his  men  across  the  marshy  ground 
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and  charged  down  on  the  Allies  with  great  swiftness.  Their 
first  three  lines  were  broken  through  ;  but  the  fourth  held 
its  ground,  and  poured  such  a  steady  musketry  fire  into 
the  ranks  of  the  French  that  they  had  to  fall  back  in 
disorder.  Then  the  Allies  pushed  boldly  on,  and  routed 
and  drove  the  French  from  the  field.  The  victors  then 
pursued  their  march  to  Hanau.  The  Allies  gained  nothing 
but  glory  from  the  fight  of  Dettingen.  Never  since  has 
an  English  king  led  an  army  in  battle. 

5.  As  yet  the  two  nations  were  not  at  war  ;  England 
merely  fought  as  the  friend  of  Maria  Theresa,  France  as 
the  friend  of  the  Bavarian  Elector,  who  had  been  chosen 
Emperor  the  year  before.  But  in  1744  the  French  took 
up  the  Stuart  cause  and  tried  to  land  15,000  men  on  the 
English  coast.  A  storm  scattered  the  fleet  that  carried 
them  ;  and  a  declaration  of  war  followed.  This 
Fontenoy,  War  was  waged  chiefly  in  Flanders,  where  the 
J^iay,  1745-  Allies  were  led  by  King  George's  younger 
son,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Its  greatest  battle  was 
fought  at  Fontenoy  in  May  1745.  Cumberland  had  ad- 
vanced with  50,000  British,  Dutch,  and  Austrians,  to 
drive  the  French  besieging  army  from  before  Tournay. 
Prince  Maurice  of  Saxony,  the  French  leader,  had  taken 
his  stand  near  Fontenoy,  and  there  thrown  up  strong 
defences.  Cumberland,  then  a  hot-headed  youth,  made 
his  troops  attack  these  ;  but  they  were  beaten  back  at  all 
points.  Angry  at  this  repulse,  the  English  general  sent  a 
column  of  British  Infantry,  16,000  strong,  straight  upon 
the  French  position.  This  fearless  body  of  men  marched 
steadily  whither  they  had  been  sent,  and,  getting  inside 
the  French  lines,  for  a  time  swept  from  their  path  ever)' 
force  that  strove  to  check  their  course.  But  they  were 
not  backed  up  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  and  they  had 
to  march  back  the  way  they  came,  beaten  but  not  dis- 
graced.     Then    Cumberland    led    off    his    army,    and 
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Tournay  fell.     Shortly  afterwards  the  Duke  was  called 
back  to  England  to  face  danger  nearer  home. 

6.  The  war  with  France  had  given  fresh  life  to  the 
dying  Jacobite  cause.     And  there  had  lately  come  for- 
\vard  as  the  leader  of   this   cause    a   high- 
spirited  young  prince,  of  handsome  person  and     Edward 
■winning   manners,  who   believed    it   was  his     confesto 
fate  to  win  back  the  kingdoms  to  his  house.     Scotland, 
This  was  Charles  Edward,  sometimes  named 
the  Young  Chevalier,  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  James 
Edward.     Towards  the  end  of  July  1745  he  came  with 
only  seven  companions  to  the  west  coast  of  Inverness-shire, 
and  sought  to  stir  up  the  Highlanders  to  take  up  arms  in 
his  father's  behalf.    The  Highland  chiefs  doubted  at  first, 
but  many  of  them  were  won  over  by  Charles's  eager 
•words.     Gathering  at  Glenfinnan,  the  clans  swept  round 
by  Corryarrick  and  Blair  Athol  to  Perth.    Sir  John  Cope 
had  gone  northwards  with  a  small  force  to  meet  them, 
but   on  reaching   Corryarrick   had   become   afraid,  and 
turned  aside  to  Inverness.     The  road  to  the  Lowlands 
then   lay  open,  and  Charles  promptly  took  it.     In  the 
third  week   of    .September   the    Highlanders     ^-  ,     c 
entered   Edinburgh.     Three    days   later   the     Preston 
Prince  led  them  westwards  to  meet  Cope's     ^^"^'  ^''^^■ 
army,  which  had  sailed  to  Dunbar.     They  found  it  near 
Preston  Pans,  and   in  a  single  rush   almost   destroyed 
it 

Returning  to  Edinburgh,  Charles  stayed  there  for 
six  weeks,  and  then  started  for  England.  He  had 
now  about  6,000  men  under  his  command.     ^„ 

,     .  .  Ine  march 

Takmg  the    Western   road,  his   troops  went     to  and  from 
steadily  on  until  they  entered  Derby.     There    oaober- 
they  paused  ;  and  though  Charles  was  himself    December, 
full  of  hope  and  burned  to  push  on  to  London, 
the  chiefs  resolved  to  go  back  to  Scotland.     Few  English 
E.H.  F 
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had  joined  them  ;  and  they  were  disheartened.    On  their 
way  back  they  beat  a  body  of  soldiers  that  overtook  them 


at  Chiton,  in  Cumberland.  On  the  day  before  Christmas 
Fight  of  they  marched  into  Glasgow.  They  then  laid 
Ja^n^an^  sicgc  to  Stirling,  but  could  not  take  it.     TJtit 

'746.     '         at    Falkirk    Muir    they    overcame    General 
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Hawley,  who  had  been  sent  with  8,000  men  to  relieve 
Stirling.  Cumberland  himself  then  took  the  command 
of  the  royal  troops  ;  and  the  Highlanders  fell  back  to 
Inverness.  Next  spring  the  Duke  went  in  search  of 
them,  and  found  them  at  CuUoden  Field,  near  Inverness. 
At  CuUoden  the  royal  troops  were  handled 
so  well  that  the  wildest  rushes  of  the  High-  Culluden, 
landers  could  not  break  their  firm  array.  -^^P"'-  '74<5- 
The  mountaineers,  thus  baffled,  soon  scattered  before  the 
murderous  volleys  of  musketry,  and  made  for  their  several 
homes.  Thus  ended  the  last  Jacobite  rising.  The  poor 
Highlanders  were  most  cruelly  treated  by  the  victorious 
soldiers.  For  five  months  Charles  wandered  about 
through  the  Highlands  and  Western  isles,  suffering  many 
hardships  and  meeting  with  very  romantic  adventures. 
But  in  September  he  got  off  safe  to  France.  Of  his  fol- 
lowers the  Lords  Lovat,  Kilmarnock,  and  Balmerinoch 
were  beheaded  ;  nearly  a  hundred  others  were  also 
executed.  A  law  was  then  made  doing  away  with  the 
special  authority  of  the  Highland  chieftains  over  their 
clans.  ' 

7.  The    war    with   France    still    went   on  ;     but  in 
Flanders  the  Allies  were  generally  unsuccessful.     As  a 
set-off  to  their  failures  by   land  the  British     Peace  of 
gained  two  victories  at  sea.   At  length  in  1748     Qhapeile 
peace  was  made  with  France  and  Spain  at     1748- 
Aix-la-Chapelle.     None  of  the  nations  won  anything  m 
this  war,  except  Prussia,  which  was  allowed  to  keep  Silesia. 

8.  Six  years  of  unbroken  quiet  at  home  and  abroad 
followed.     In  1754  Henry  Pelham  died,  and  the  strife 
of  statesmen  began  anew.     At  the  same  time     Death  of 
things  were  fast  ripening  towards  the  outbreak     pg^iham 

of  one  of  the  most  important  wars  in  history     1754- 

— the   Seven  Years'  War,  as  it  afterwards  came  to   be 

named. 
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THE   SEVEN   YEARS'     WAR. 

CHAPTER    I. 

HOW  THE  WAR  WAS  BROUGHT  ABOUT. 

I.  After  the  death  of  Henry  Pelham  it  was  not  easy 
o  form  a  ministry  that  could  both  do  the  work  of  govem- 
,  ment  and  carry  what  was  thought  needful 
Ministry-,  through  the  House  of  Commons.  Newcastle 
>7S4-s6.  took  the  first  place  ;  but  he  wanted  a  man  to 
lead  the  Commons.  It  was  not  easy  to  get  such  a  man  ; 
Pitt  was  too  high-minded,  and  was,  moreover,  disliked 
by  the  King.  Henry  Fox,  a  clever  man,  who  knew  well 
how  to  humour  the  Lower  House,  and  had  few  scruples, 
was  willing  to  take  the  post  ;  but  Newcastle  wanted  to 
keep  all  the  power  to  himself ;  and  it  was  some  time 
Newcastle's  before  he  could  make  his  bargain  with  Fox. 
'troubles.  Even  after  he  got  Fox  troubles  came  thick 

upon  Newcastle.  The  nation  kept  drifting  into  war  with 
France ;  and  the  Duke,  looking  about  for  allies,  wanted 
^o  draw  closer  to  Austria,  which  had  secretly  entered  into 
i.  friendship  with  France.  Then  the  French,  without 
declaring  war,  besieged  St.  Philip's,  in  Minorca  ;  and 
Admiral  Byng,  who  had  been  sent  with  a  fleet  to  bring 
«uccour  to  the  place,  came  away  without  doing  anything. 
The  people  grew  very  angry  ;  and  men  began  to  think 
more  and  more  of  Pitt  as  the  only  man  who  could  save 
N  astle  '•^^  nation.  Newcastle  offered  to  have  Byng 
resigns,  hanged — indeed,   next  year  Byng  was    tried 

'"  ■  by   court-martial  and    shot — but  the  people 

were  still  uneasy  and  fretful.  Then  Fox  left  Newcastle, 
and  soon  his  Ministry  broke  up. 
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2.  By  this  time  war  with  France  had  come  in  earnest, 
and  the  voice  of  the  people  called  loudly  for   Pitt  as  the 
only  man  fit  to  have  the  management  of  it. 
Thereupon  the  King  yielded  ;  and  a  Ministry     taryof 
was  formed  in  which  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,     November 
a  man  of  spotless  honour,  was  Prime  Minister,     1-756— April, 
and  Pitt  Secretary  of  State.    In  a  few  months, 
however,  the  King — in  whose  mind  the  hard  things  that 
Pitt  had  once  said  about   Hanover  still  rankled — took 
away  his  office  from  Pitt,  and  asked  Newcastle  to  try  and 
get  a  ministry  together  once  more.     But   Pitt  had  now 
become  the  darling  of  the  people,  and  men  gave  utter- 
ance to  their  feelings  in  a  very  marked  way.     The  lead- 
ing cities  and  towns  sent  each  its  freedom  to  Pitt  in  a 
gold  box  ;  '  for  some  weeks,'  it  was  said,  '  it  rained  gold 
boxes.'     The    King   and    Newcastle   found   that   it   was 
hopeless  to  try  any  longer  to  withstand  the  will  of  the 
people.     Pitt  was  sent  for,  again  made  Secretary,  and 
allowed  to  become  the  ruling  spirit  in  the  new     pitt's  great 
Cabinet.     The  management  of  the  war  and     formed^ 
all  dealings  with  foreign  States  were  wholly     June,  1757. 
placed   in   his   hands.      Newcastle  was    First    Lord   of 
the  Treasury,  and  Anson   First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
Thus  was  brought  into  being  one  of  the  strongest  minis- 
tries  that   have   ever   ruled    England.      It   had   all   the 
strength  that  came  from  Parliamentary  support,  for  most 
of  the  Commons  voted  as  Newcastle  wished  ;   and  it  had 
all  the  strength  that  came  from  masterly  intellect  and  the 
hearty  love  of  the  people,  for  Pitt  was  the  largest-minded 
and  most  popular  statesman  that  England  has  known  for 
two  hundred  years.     The  King  too  forgot  his  old  grudge 
against  Pitt,  and  held  loyally  by  his  great  minister. 

William  Pitt,  known  in  his  own  days  as 'the  Great 
Commoner,'  was  the  son  of  a  West  Country  gentleman. 
His  character  was  very  pure  and  noble  ;  when  Pajmastei 
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he  would  not  take  anything  but  his  lawful  salary,  though 
it  was  then  usual  for  Paymasters  to  enrich  themselves  by 
William  putting  out  at  interest  the  balance  of  public 

f '"    g  money  in  their  hands.     His  ways  of  speaking 

d.  1778!  and  acting  were  marked  by  a  certain  gran- 

deur and  stateliness,  which  filled  those  who  came  near 
him  with  a  feeling  of  awe.  We  have  had  few  statesmen 
equal  to  him  in  clearness  of  thought  and  greatness  of  soul.* 
3.  The  point  that  England  and  France  had  now  re- 
solved to  settle  by  force  of  arms  was — which  of  the  two 
The  English  nations  should  be  master  in  North  America, 
in  America,  -pj^g  English  Colonies  there  had  grown  very 
much  of  late  years;  the  settlement  of  Georgia  in  1733 
had  raised  their  number  to  thirteen,  and  in  1756  their 
population  had  reached  1,300,000.  The  land  they  dwelt 
in  stretched  from  the  river  Kennebec  almost  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  Alleghany 
mountains.  They  had  no*-  spread  to  the  west  of  these 
mountains,  though  some  men  among  them  were  think- 
iTie  French  ing  of  making  a  settlement  there.  Now  the 
in  America.  French  had  formed  colonies  in  Canada  and 
Louisiana.  There  were  indeed  very  few  French  colonists 
— hardly  60,000  in  all — but  many  of  these  were  soldiers, 
whilst  the  English  had  no  great  skill  or  training  in  arms. 
About  1749  the  French  began  to  claim  all  the  lands  webt 
of  the  Alleghanies  ;  and  the  Governor  of  Canada  was 
ordered  to  take  the  needful  steps  to  secure  these  lands 
for  France.  He  at  once  set  about  raising  a  line  of  forts 
between  Canada  and  Louisiana.  This  line  was  to  be  a 
border  marking  off  the  country  which  belonged  to  France 
from  that  which  belonged  to  England.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  1,300,000  English  would  have  been  shut  up  in  a 
comparatively  narrow  strip  of  land  along  the  seacoast, 
while  the  60,000  French  would  have  had  almost  all  the 
rest  of  North  America 
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4.  Just  as  the  French  were  beginning  to  carry  out  this 
design  a  company  was  formed  in  England  to  colonise 
500,000  acres  of  land  which  King  George  had  granted 
them  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  But  a  small  French 
force  had  already  built  a  fort  there,  which  they  called 
Fort  Duquesne.  In  1754  George  Washington,  then  a 
young  man,  marched  across  the  Alleghanies  with  150 
Virginians,  to  drive  the  French  from  the  place.  The 
French  were  too  strong  for  Washington,  and  he  returned 
home.  By  this  time  the  English  Government  had  come 
to  see  that  a  great  effort  must  be  made  to  put  down  the 
French  in  America  ;  and  General  Braddock  was  sent  out 
with  two  regiments  to  aid  the  colonists.  Braddock 
started  from  Virginia  with  2,000  men,  made  his  way 
across  the  Alleghanies,  and  led  his  force  Defeat  of 
blindly  into  the  woods.  When  within  10  miles  graddock 
of  Fort  Duquesne  he  was  assailed  by  bodies     1755- 

of  French  and  Indians,  who  kept  themselves  carefujly 
under  cover.  Braddock,  after  losing  700  of  his  small 
army,  and  getting  mortally  wounded  himself,  was  forced 
to  retreat.  He  died  on  the  way.  There  had  also  been 
much  wrangling  and  much  fighting  about  the  border 
between  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  where  the  English 
had  lately  built  the  town  of  Halifax  (1749).  Clearly  the 
two  peoples  could  not  live  at  peace  with  each  other  on 
equal  terms.  England  and  France  now  went  to  war  to 
find  out  which  was  to  have  the  mastery. 

5.  Prussia  was  an  ally  of    England    in    this    war, 
Frederick  the  Great,  then  king  in  Prussia,  was  George 
II. 's  nephew,  but  hitherto  there  had  been  little    Alliance 
friendship  between  the  two  princes.  Frederick    pj^^^ia 
had  acted  with  France  in  the  last  war,  and     1757-62. 
until  1756  had  been  supposed  to  be  still  in  close  alliance 
with  the  French  king.     But  in  that  year  it  came  to  light 
that  Austria,  France,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Saxony  had 
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banded  themselves  together  to  crush  Prussia  utterly  ; 
and  Frederick  gladly  made  an  alliance  with  his  uncle. 
By  this  England  was  to  give  Frederick  670,000/.  every 
year,  both  kings  were  to  wage  a  common  war  against 
France,  and  neither  was  to  make  peace  without  the 
other. 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE  EVENTS  OF  THE  SEVEN  VEARS'  WAR. 

1.  For  the  four  years  during  which  Pitt  held  the  chief 
power  he  thought  of  little  else  than  how  to  bring  the  war 
to  a  happy  ending  for  England.  It  was  his  fixed  resolve 
to  blot  out  the  rule  of  the  French  in  North  America,  and 

to    give  the  sole  mastery  there  to  his  own 
countrymen.    The  American  nation,  now  one 

of  the  mightiest  on   earth,  owes  the   beginning  of   its 

greatness  to  this  war. 

2.  At  the  outset  England  got  rather  the  worse.  In 
1756  Minorca  was  wrested  from  her;  and  in  1757  a 
The  war  be-  German  army  in  English  pay,  led  by  the  Duke 
gins  badly.  of  Cumberland,  fell  back  before  the  French. 
Stade,  on  the  sea-coast  ;  and  to  save  it  Cumberland 
agreed,  at  Kloster-Zeven,  to  let  the  French  keep  Hanover 
for  a  time.  In  America  too  the  French  seemed  to  bt* 
the  stronger  power.  In  1758,  though  they  quietly  left 
Fort  Duquesne  when  they  heard  that  an  army  was  coming 
against  the  place,  yet  they  beat  back  a  body  of  12,000 
from  Ticonderoga,  killing  or  wounding  2,000  of  them. 

3.  But  most  of  these  things  either  happened  or  were 
planned  before  Pitt  became  Chief  Minister.     Shortly  after 

his  appointment  the  war  took  a  favourable  turn 
Germany  in  both  Germany  and  America.  In  Germany 
1758.  pjf^t;  gQj-  from  King  Frederick  a  very  good 

general,  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  and  set  him  over 
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the  army  which  Cumberland  had  led  so  badly.  Ferdinand 
at  once  moved  upon  the  French,  drove  them  back  from 
point  to   point,   and   at   last   swept  them   clean  out  of 
Hanover.     He  even  followed  them  across  the  Rhine,  and 
overthrew  them  at  Crefeld.  Then  Pitt  added  3.     „    ,    , 
British  force  of  12,000  to  Ferdinand's  army.     Crefeid. 
Most  of  our  Highland  regiments  served  for     J"°«>i758- 
the  first  time  in   this  war.     Pitt  had  lately  raised  these 
regiments  from^  the  Highland  clans,  rightly  thinking  that  in 
this  way  he  would  turn  rebels  into  loyal  soldiers.   In  1758  a 
fleet  and  army  were  sent  against  Cape  Breton  also.  General 
Amherst  was  leader  of  the  army,  but  his  second  in  com- 
mand was  James  Wolfe,  a  young  soldier  of  great  skill  and 
daring,  simple-hearted  and  truthful,  whom  Pitt  had  picked 
out   for  command  from  among   much  older 
men.     The  French  tried  to  hinder  the  English     subdued, 
from  landing,  but  failed.     Louisburg,  the  chief    '^^^" 
town  of  Cape  Breton,  was  besieged  and  taken,  whereupon 
the  whole  island  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

4.  But  the  great  year  of  the  war  was  1 759  ;  perhaps  in 
no  single  year  has  England  won  so  many  great  successes 
as  in  this  one.  In  Germany,  in  America,  in  India,  off  the 
coasts  of  Portugal  and  France  mighty  deeds  of  war  were 
done  by  the  English.  A  writer  then  living  said,  '  One  is 
forced  to  ask  every  morning  what  victory  there  is,  for  fear 
of  missing  one.' 

5.  (i.)  In  Germany  the  campaign  began  with  a  defeat. 
The  French  having  seized  the  free  town  of  Frankfort, 
Ferdinand  marched  swiftly  southwards  with     ^, 

1      T   1     1  1  A       The  war  m 

30,000  men   to   try  and  dislodge   them.     A  Germany, 

little  way   from   Frankfort    he    came    upor.  '''55- 

35,000  French  drawn  up  at   Bergen,  fought  long  and 
stubbornly  to  clear  them  from  his  path,  but 

,      J         ,  111  1  1  Battle  of 

had  at  last  to  go  back  the  way  he  came,  leav-     Bergen. 
ing  2,500  of  his  troops  on  the  field.     Yet  in     ■^p"' 
the  following  August  he  gained  a  victory  at  Minden, 
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which  more  than  wiped  away  the  disgrace  at  Bergen. 
He  was  standing  at  bay  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Weser 
with  two  French  armies  before  him.  These  were  strongly 
posted,  and  he  dared  not  attack  them.  But  he  cun- 
ningly tempted  the  French  to  come  across  the  river ; 
whereupon  six  English  regiments  of  foot  boldly  charged 
Of  Minden.  ^nd  scattered  the  French  horse.  The  French 
August.  horse   rallied   and  again  bore  down  on  the 

English  foot,  but  were  again  routed  by  the  swift  and 
steady  musketry-fire  of  their  foes.  Then  the  French 
general  gave  the  word  for  retreat.  Ferdinand  sent  orders 
to  Lord  George  Sackville,  the  commander  of  the  English 
horse,  to  charge  the  retreating  army  ;  and  it  is  thought 
that,  if  Lord  George  had  done  so,  the  French  army  would 
have  been  utterly  crushed.  But  the  Englishman,  for 
reasons  that  are  not  exactly  known,  would  not  charge  ; 
and  the  beaten  French  were  able  to  get  back  across  the 
river.  They  lost  7,000  in  this  battle.  For  this  contempt 
of  orders  Sackville  was  put  out  of  the  army  altogether 
by  King  George.  The  Marquis  of  Granby  took  his  place 
in  command  of  the  horse.  Ferdinand  kept  the  upper 
hand  throughout  the  rest  of  the  campaign,  the  French 
armies  moving  back  towards  Frankfort. 

(2.)  But  the  war  in  Germany  was  important  only  be- 
cause it  made  success  in  America  possible.     It  was  in 

America  that  the  greatest  event  of  the  war, 
America,  indeed  of  the  century,  took  place.  This  was 
^  759-  the  taking  of  Quebec,  the  chief  town  of  Canada^ 

from  the  French.  Late  in  June  a  large  fleet,  having  on 
board  8,000  troops,  under  the  command  of  General 
Wolfe,  sailed  into  the  St.  Lawrence.     Quebec  stands  on 

the  left  bank  of  this  river,  perched  on  very 
besfeged,  high  rocks  ;  and  the  French  commander, 
June.  Montcalm,  had  posted  his  army,  10,000  in  ail, 

a  little  lower  down  on  the  same  side.     Wolfe  began  b) 
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bombarding  the  town  from  the  other  side,  but  did  not  get 
a  bit  nearer  winning  it,  though  he  did  it  much  harm. 


Next  he  crossed  to  the  left  bank  and  tried  to  force 
Montcalm  from  his  position.  But  his  foremost  troops 
were  too  eager,  and  rushing  upon  their  foes  before  the 
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others  could  be  brought  forward,  were  beaten  and  driven 
back  in  confusion.  Wolfe  became  disheartened,  and 
almost  gave  up  all  hope  of  getting  Quebec  that  year. 
Through  death  and  disease  his  army  dwindled  to  hardly 
more_  than  4,500,  and  he  himself  fell  into  a  fever.  He 
waited  on,  however,  thinking  that  help  might  come  to 
him  from  the  South,  whence  Generals  Amherst  and 
Johnson  were  striving  to  make  their  way.  But  no  help 
came  ;  Johnson  took  Niagara,  Amherst  Ticonderoga,  yet 
neither  could  get  near  Quebec.  At  last,  one  dark  night 
in  September,  Wolfe's  men  went  aboard  boats  and  drifted 
silently  with  an  ebbing  tide  to  a  point  two  miles  above 
Quebec,  now  called  Wolfe's  Cove.  There  they  landed, 
climbed  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  which  rose  steep  from 
the  river,  and  early  next  morning  stood  drawn  up  in 
battle  array  on  the  level  ground  behind  the  town. 
Montcalm  was  taken  by  surprise,  but  at  once  hastened 
with  his  army  to  '  smash '  the  English,  as  he  said.  The 
French  came  briskly  on  ;  the  English  stood  stock-still 
until  they  got  their  foes  within  forty  yards — then  they  all 
Death  of  ^t  the  same  moment  poured  a  deadly  volley 
Wolfe.  ii^to  the  French  ranks.     The  French  paused 

and  Wolfe  at  once  led  his  grenadiers  to  the  charge.  In 
a  few  minutes  all  was  over  ;  the  enemy  fled  from  the  field. 
But  the  noble  Wolfe  fell  ;  hit  by  three  musket-balls,  he 
Quebec  had  just  time  to  be  told  that  the  French  ran 

teml^'r^*^'  ^""^  '"^  ^^^J '  ^  ^hall  die  happy,'  when  he  breathed 
1759-  '  his  last.      Montcalm  too  was  wounded,  and 

died  next  day.     Four  days  later  Quebec  surrendered. 

(3.)  This  year  the  French  made  a  grand  plan  for 
The  war  off  invading  England.  They  got  together  fleets 
guese°arid  ^^  Toulon,  Havre,  and  Brest,  and  thought 
French  ^j^^j-  jf  these  could  be  combined  success  was 

coasts,  T-i        ■!-.•  1  1  • 

I7S9-  sure.     But  Pitt  took  care  to  prevent  the  union 

of  these  fleets.     In  July  he  sent  Admiral  Rodney  against 
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Havre,  who  did  much  damagQ  to  the  town  and  the  flat- 
bottomed  boats  that  were  to  carry  the  French  soldiers 
across    the   Channel.      In    August,   Admiral     gombanl- 
Boscawen  caught  the  Toulon  fleet,  which  had     ment  of 
slipped  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  off    jJiy.  ' 
Lagos,  in  Portugal,  and  at  once  closed  with  it.     battle  of 
In  this  fight  five  of  the  largest  French  ships     Lagos, 
weae  taken   or  sunk,    and  the    rest    driven       "^"^ ' 
ashore  or  forced  to  flee.      Yet  the  French  still  clung 
to    their    plan  ;    and  the  preparations    at    Brest   were 
pushed    briskly    forward.       To    Admiral     Hawke    had 
been    given   the    duty  of  watching   that  port,   and    he 
had  watched  it  all  the  summer  and   autumn.     But   in 
November  the  French  fleet  Under  Conflans,  finding  that 
wild  weather  had  driven  Hawke  from  his  sta-     Battle  of 
tion,  put  out  to  sea.     Hawke  heard  of  this     Q^'^eron 
movement,  came  back  with  all  speed,  fell  upon     November. 
Conflans,  and  beat  him  utterly.     This  battle  was  fought 
in  the  midst  of  a  raging  storm,  among  dangerous  rocks 
and  shoals,  well  known  to  the   French,  but  not  to  the 
English.     It  was   an  awful   scene ;  three   French  ships 
were  sunk  or  burnt ;  two  struck  their  flags  ;  the  rest  were 
chased  into  the  river  Vilaine  or  Charente. 

6.  The  war  lasted  some  years  longer:  but  the  English 
always  got  the  better  of  their  enemies.     In  1760  three 
small  armies  moved   at  the   same   time  on     Canada 
Montreal,  where   the  French  still  held   out.     ^^\^^ 
Montreal  surrendered,  and  the  French  power     1760. 

in  Canada  came  to  an  end.  Prince  Ferdinand  too  kept 
his  ground  in  Westphalia  against  forces  much  larger  than 
his  own,  and  even  gained  one  or  two  battles.  Never  had 
the  name  of  England  been  so  great. 

7.  But  at  this  point  the  King  of  Spain  thought  fit  to 
enter  into  the  war  on  the  side  of  France.  He  was  a 
Bourbon,   and  had  a  kindly  feeling  for  his   cousin   of 
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France.  English  war-ships,  be  said,  had  done  grievous 
wrong  to  Spanish  trade  during  the  war  ;  and  Enghshmen 
Spain  joins  ^ad  Cut  logwood,  in  spite  of  him,  on  the 
France  shore  of  Campcachy  Bay.     In  1761  he  bound 

England,  himsclf  by  another  Family  Compact  to  go  to 
I762-  -war  wit-h  England  if  peace  were  not  made 

before  May  i,  1762.  Pitt  found  out  about  this  Family 
Compact,  and  wanted  to  make  war  on  Spain  at  oncf 
when  she  was  unprepared.  But  George  II.  had  died  the 
year  before  (October,  1760)  ;  his  grandson,  George  III., 
was  not  so  hearty  in  upholding  Pitt  ;  war  was  not  de- 
clared ;  and  Pitt  went  out  of  office.  In  1762,  however, 
the  Spaniards,  having  got  themselves  ready,  began  war 
Spain  with   England.     Again   England   was   victo- 

defeated.  rious  at  every  point.  A  Spanish  army  which 
had  invaded  Portugal,  then  an  ally  of  England,  was 
forced  to  v<ithdraw  ;  Havanna,  the  chief  town  of  Cuba, 
was  taken  at  one  end  of  the  earth  ;  Manilla,  the  chief 
town  of  the  Philippine  islands,  was  taken  at  the  other. 
Vast  sums  of  money  fell  ir^:>  the  hands  of  the  victors  at 
both  places. 

8.  In  1763  the  war  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
Peace  of  Paris.  This  treaty  has  some  likeness  to  the 
Peace  of  Peace  of  Utrecht.  The  Earl  of  Bute,  George 
Februa  HI-'s  new  Minister,  was  so  anxious  to  end  the 

1763.  war  that  he  not  only  abandoned  England's 

ally,  the  Prussian  king,  but  let  off  France  and  Spain  much 
easier  than  they  had  hoped.  France  made  over  to 
England,  Canada,  Cape  Breton,  and  some  West  India 
islands,  and  gave  back  Minorca.  To  Spain,  England 
restored  Havanna  and  Manilla,  getting  only  Florida  in 
their  place.  Most  Englishmen  were  greatly  displeased 
with  this  aiTangement  ;  but  Bute  carried  ic  out  neverthe- 
less. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

THE   RISE   OF  THE   ENGLISH    POWER    IN    INDIA. 

1.  Two  things  make  the  Seven  Years'  War  the  most 
fruitful  event  of  modern  times  for  England.  The  first  is, 
that  it  overthrew  the  French  power  in  America,  and  thus 
smoothed  the  way  for  the  revolt  of  the  English  colonies. 
When  the  colonists  no  longer  needed  the  help     ^ 

.     ,  ,  .  .  ,     .         Importance 

of  the  mother-country  agamst  foes  on  their    of  Seven 
soil  they  were  sure  soon  to  separate  them-    ^^^""^  ^*'■• 
selves  from  her  altogether.     The  second  noticeable  thing 
about  this  war  is,  that  during  it  the  English  began  to 
build  up  their  Empire  in  India. 

2.  England  owes  her  sway  over  India  to  a  mere  body 
of  traders.     In  1600  some  London  merchants  got  from 
Queen   Elizabeth  a  charter  giving  them  the     g^^j  j^^^;^ 
sole  right  of  trading  with  the  East  Indies  for     Company 
fifteen  years.     Thus  the    great   East    India    December 
Company  was   founded.     In   1609  James   I.     3'.  1600. 
renewed  this  charter  without  fixing  any  term  of  years, 
only  keeping  to  himself  the  power  of  taking  it  away  at 
any  time  he  pleased  on  giving  the  company  three  years' 
notice.     This  Company  lasted  until   1859  ;  but  in   1813 
other  people  were  allowed  to  trade  with  India  as  welL 

3.  For  150  years  the   Company  went  on  trading  with 
the   East  with  no   other  thought  than  that  of  gaining 
riches.     Their  earliest  dealings  were  not  with     Earliest 
India  itself,  but  with  the  islands  beyond,  their     E"g''?h  . 

.  ^  '  lactones  in 

first  factories  bemg  at  Acheen,  in  Sumatra,  the  Indies, 
and  Bantam  at  Java.  In  1612,  however,  they  turned 
their  thoughts  towards  India  itself,  and  built  a  factory  at 
Surat  And  in  161 5  Sir  Thomas  Roe  was  sent  to  Agra 
to  seek  for  his  countrymen  the  good-will  of  Shah  Jehan- 
ghir,  the  Grsat  Mogul,  as  the  chief  ruler  in  India  was 
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called.  But  it  was  not  all  smooth  sailing  with  the  Corn- 
Enmity  of  pany  at  first.  The  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch, 
the  Portu-       ^^j^q  j^j^^j  „q(.  ^  footing  in  the  Indies  before 

guese  and  °  ° 

the  Dutch.  the  English  came,  and  did  not  wish  any 
others  to  share  in  their  gains,  gave  the  Company  much 
trouble.  They  had  forts  and  ships  of  war  in  those 
parts,  and  sought  to  drive  the  English  away  by  force. 
The  English  met  force  with  force  ;  and  for  many  years 
a  bitter  warfare  was  kept  up.  In  161 2  a  Portuguese  fleet 
made  a  bold  attempt  to  crush  the  English  at  Surat,  but 
failed.  The  Dutch  fought  longer  and  more  doggedly  ; 
and  having  more  men  and  armed  ships  in  the  Indies 
than  the  English,  got  the  upper  hand  for  a  time.  James 
I.  wanted  very  much  to  reconcile  the  Dutch  and  English 
Companies,  and  twice  made  them  agree  to  a  peace. 
But  the  hatred  between  them  was  long  in  dying  out,  and 
led  to  more  than  one  lawless  deed  of  bloodshed. 

4.  Still  the  English  Company  not  only  held  its  own 
but  found  a  way  into  other  parts  of  India.  In  1640 
it  built  Fort  St.  George  (Madras)  and  Fort  St.  David  on 
lands  which  it  bought  from  a  native  prince.  Next 
Charles  II.  gave  it  Bombay  (1662),  which  had  come  to 
him  by  his  marriage  with  a  princess  of  Portugal.  After 
the  Restoration  it  became  wonderfully  pros- 
the  Coni-°  perous.  But  in  William  III.'s  time  it  got  into 
I  any  trouble  both  at  home  and  in  India.     Anew 

Company  was  formed  which  claimed  freedom  of  trade  ; 
and  having  many  friends  in  Parliament,  seemed  likely  to 
destroy  the  old.  At  the  same  time  it  did  something 
in  India  which  kindled  the  wrath  of  the  Great  Mogul, 
Aurengzebe  ;  and  it  lost  the  flourishing  trading  settle- 
ments which  it  had  formed  at  Hooghly.  But  in  a  few 
years  both  clouds  passed  away.  Aurengzebe  was  per- 
suaded to  take  the  Company  again  into  favour,  and 
granted  it  some  lands  on  the  Hooghly.     There  in  1698 
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it  raised  Fort  William,  round  which  the  present  Indian 
capital,  Calcutta,  afterwards  grew  up.  And,  in  1702,  the 
old  and  new  Companies  made  up  their  quarrel  by  uniting 
themselves  together.  Thus  quiet  came,  and  fresh  pros- 
perity along  with  it. 

5.  In  1740  things  stood  thus.  Each  station — Fort  St. 
George,  Fort  William,  and  Bombay — formed  a  kind  of 
little  state  in  itself,  with  a  ruling  body  named  ™^  p  ,. , 
by  the  Company,  and  a  small  army,  partly  in  India  in 
Europeans  and  partly  natives.  These  latter  '^■^°- 
were  called  Sepoys,  from  the  native  word  for  soldier 
{sipahi).-  Money-making  was  still  the  only  thought  of 
the  English.  The  notion  of  bringing  any  part  of  India 
under  their  rule  seems  never  to  have  entered  their  heads. 
But  in  175 1  they  were  drawn,  almost  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, into  the  quarrels  of  the  native  princes,  and  were 
thus  tempted  to  enter  on  a  wider  field  of  action. 

6.  At  this  time  there  was  a  French  East  India  Com- 
pany also,  with  its  chief  stations  in  the  island  of  Mauritius 
and   at    Pondicherry,   south  of  Madras.     In     ^    ,.  , 

,      ,         „  ^     - ,         .  .  _  English  and 

1740  the  Governor  of  Mauritius  was  La  French  in 
Bourdonnais,  an  able  and  honourable  man  ;  ^"'''^ 
and  the  Governor  of  Pondicherry  was  Dupleix,  also  a 
man  of  great  ability,  but  ambitious  and  vain.  As  war 
was  then  going  on  between  England  and  France,  La. 
Bourdonnais  sailed  with  3,000  men  to  Madras,  which 
being  unable  to  withstand  his  greater  force,  surrendered 
to  him.  The  Frenchman  promised  to  give  back  the 
place  to  the  English  when  they  had  paid  him  a  large 
sum  of  money.  But  Dupleix  claimed  Madras  as  his  con- 
quest ;  and  when  La  Bourdonnais  sailed  away  he  not 
only  kept  the  place,  but  laid  siege  to  Fort  St.  David, 
From  Fort  St.  David  he  was  frightened  away  by  the 
coming  of  a  new  force  from  England.  In  1748  the  war 
in  Europe  ceased,  and  Madras  again  became  EngUsh. 
E.H.  G 
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7.  But  peace  with  the  English  brought  no  rest  to 
Dupleix.  The  Empire  of  the  Great  Mogul  was  now  fast 
Dupleix's  breaking  up  ;  each  native  ruler  was  as  good 
designs,  ^s  independent  in  the  lands  under  his  govern- 
ment ;  and  Dupleix  thought  that  he  might,  by  mixing 
himself  up  in  their  affairs,  make  himself  the  greatest  man 
in  Southern  India.  He  was  very  successful  for  a  time. 
He  pulled  down  one  Nabob  of  Arcot  and  set  up  another  ; 
he  pulled  down  the  Viceroy  of  the  Deccan — the  Nizam, 
as  he  was  called — and  set  up  another  in  his  place.  The 
rule  of  South- Eastern  India  from  the  river  Kistna  to 
Cape  Comorin  was  put  into  Dupleix's  hands  ;' his  will 
was  law  among  thirty  millions  of  people. 

8.  At  this  state  of  affairs  the  English  in  Madras  got 
afraid  of  being  driven  out  of  the  country  altogether,  and 
The  English  Sent  a  few  hundred  men  to  help  Mahommed 
interfere.  ^jj^  gon  of  the  slain  Nabob,  who  still  held  out 
in  Trichinopoly.  But  these  men  were  shamefully  beaten, 
and  shut  up  with  their  ally  in  Trichinopoly.  It  was  just 
Robert  at  this  time  that  Robert  Clive,  a  young  man  of 
b'Vyz-  noble  daring,  yet  wary  and  cool-headed,  came 
d-  1774-  fonvard  to  take  the  lead  among  the  English. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Shropshire  genileman,  had  been 
first  a  clerk  in  the  Company's  service,  then  an  officer, 
and  then  a  clerk  again.  He  was  now  put  at  the  head  of 
500  men,  of  whom  but  200  were  Europeans,  and  in  August 
dive's  early  I75I  marched  straight  upon  Arcot,  the  chief 
successes.  town  of  the  Carnatic.  Arcot  fell  without  strik- 
ing a  blow  ;  and  Clive  at  once  strengthened  the  walls  and 
got  all  things  ready  for  a  siege.  Ten  thousand  men  soon 
closed  round  Arcot ;  but  for  fifty  days  Clive  kept  them  at 
bay.  In  November  the  besiegers  tried  to  storm  the  place, 
but  were  utterly  defeated,  and  gave  up  the  siege.  A  body 
of  Mahrattas,  which  had  been  hired  to  fight  for  Mahommed 
Alijthen  coming  up,  Clive  went  in  search  of  the  retreating 
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army,  overtook  it  at  Arnee,  and  beat  it  thoroughly.  Chve 
then  went  on  from  success  to  success  ;  the  siege  of  Trichi- 
nopoly  was  raised,  and  Mahommed  AH  was  made  Nabob 
of  Arcot.  Dupleix  worked  hard  to  undo  the  effect  of 
Clive's  daring  deeds,  but  in  vain.  The  upshot  of  the 
strife  was  that  Dupleix  was  recalled  to  France,  and  a 
peace  favourable  to  the  English  was  made  in  1754.  The 
year  before  this,  however,  Clive  had  fallen  into  ill-health, 
and  gone  back  to  England. 

9.  In  1756  Clive  came  back  to  India  as  governor  of 
Fort  St.  David.  About  the  same  time  a  dreadful  misfor- 
tune befell  the  English  in  Bengal.  The  young  The  Black 
Nabob  of  Bengal,  Surajah  Dowlah,  was  jeal-  Callfuna 
ous  of  the  prosperity  of  the  strangers  who  had  1756- 
settled  on  his  soil,  and,  in  1756,  led  an  army  to  take 
and  rob  Calcutta.  The  English  governor  and  the  chief 
officer  ran  away  ;  and  the  small  garrison  had  to  give  up 
the  place.  Then  an  awful  deed  was  done  by  the  Nabob's 
officers.  They  thrust  their  146  prisoners,  one  of  whom 
was  a  woman,  into  the  narrow  guard-room  of  the  fort, 
called  the  Black  Hole,  in  which  hardly  a  score  of  people 
could  breathe  freely.  Stifled  for  want  of  air  they  shrieked 
to  be  let  out  ;  but  the  men  on  guard  were  afraid  to  do 
this  without  an  order  from  the  Nabob ;  and  the  Nabob 
was  asleep,  and  n«  one  dared  to  wake  him.  They  were 
therefore  kept  in  all  night.  The  scene  was  horrible ; 
the  prisoners  trampled  on  one  another  in  their  agony  ; 
some  died  at  once ;  some  went  mad.  Next  morning, 
when  the  doors  were  opened,  123  were  corpses.  Yet  the 
hard  heart  of  the  Nabob  was  untouched  ;  he  put  some  of 
the  few  survivors  in  chains,  and  took  Calcutta  to  himself. 
But  in  some  months  Clive  was  sent  from  Madras  with 
2y}.oo  men.  He  soon  won  back  Calcutta  from  the 
Nabob's  soldiers  ;  and  when  the  Nabob  came  down  on 
the  place  with  a  mighty  host,  Clive  struck  such  fear  into 

G   2 
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him  by  a  march  which  he  made  through  his  camp  that  the 
Nabob  was  glad  to  agree  to  a  peace. 

10.  This  peace  lasted  only  a  short  time.  The  Nabob 
soon  came  to  hate  and  dread  the  English  more  than 
ever  ;  and  Clive,  thinking  there  would  be  no  safety  for 
his  countrymen  so  long  as  Surajah  Dowlah  was  lord  of 
Bengal,  made  a  plot  for  his  overthrow.  Meer  Jaffier,  his 
chief  general,  was  to  be  made  nabob  in  his  room.  In 
The  plot  ^^^  affair  Clive  stooped  to  do  a  very  shameful 
against  thing.     Omichund,  a  Hindoo  merchant,  who 

Dowlah,  had  been  taken  into  the  plot,  threatened  to 

^757-  tell  Surajah  Dowlah  of  it  unless  he  was  pro- 

mised 300,000/.  in  the  treaty  made  by  the  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  design.  To  quiet  Omichund,  Clive  caused 
a  false  copy  of  the  treaty  to  be  drawn  up  ;  and  when 
Admiral  Watson  would  not  sign  this,  Clive  had  his  name 
put  to  it  by  another  man.  In  this,  which  was  shown  to 
Omichund,  the  promise  of  300,000/.  was  made  to  the 
Hindoo,  but  there  was  not  a  word  about  the  money  in 
the  true  treaty.  Clive  marched  at  the  head  of  3,000  men 
towards  Moorshedabad,  the  chief  town  of  Bengal.  At 
Plassey  he  met  the  Nabob's  army,  50,000  strong,  led  by 
Battle  of  the  Nabob  himself  Here  took  place  the  first 
Plassey,  great  battle  fought  by  the  English  in  India. 

June  23,  °  a  J  a 

1-isi-  The   Nabob's   army  broke   almost   at    once 

before  the  onset  of  Clive's  little  band,  and  rushed  wildly 
from  the  field.  Surajah  Dowlah  fled  far  away,  but 
was  caught,  brought  before  Meer  Jaffier,  and  slain  in 
prison.  Clive  went  on  to  Moorshedabad,  and  there  set 
up  Meer  Jaffier  as  nabob  of  Bengal.  Then  Omichund 
was  told  of  the  trick  that  had  been  played  upon  him. 
The  shock  was  so  great  that  he  became  an  idiot,  and  soon 
afterwards  died.  The  new  nabob  granted  the  English 
the  lordship  of  a  wide  tract  of  land  as  the  reward  of  their 
services  to  him. 
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11.  dive's  second  stay  in   India   lasted  three   years 
longer.     He  was  not  idle  during  this  time.     He  put  to 
flight  the  army  of  the  Great  Mogul's  eldest  son     ciive's 
from  before  Patna.     He  destroyed  a  Dutch     j'oin'Y 
fleet  and  army  which  were  on  their  way  up     1757-60- 
the  Hooghly  to  Chinsurah,  a  Dutch  station,  because  he 
believed  they  had  been  sent  to  work  evil  to  his  country- 
men.     He  never  faltered,  and  everything  he   put  his 
hand  to  prospered.     Early  in  1 760  he  sailed  home,  and 
was  at  once  made  an  Irish  peer  as  Lord  Clive,  and  got  a 
seat  among  the  Commons. 

12.  Whilst  Clive  was  busy  in   Bengal,  the  English  at 
Madras  were  in  serious  danger.     Count   Lally  Tollendal, 
a  brave  and  skilful  but  rather  fiery  general,     Lally 
had  been   sent  out  from   France  with    1,200     ?°!'^"'^!!!.g''' 
trained  soldiers  to  strengthen  the   French  at     176'- 
Pondicherry.     In   1758  he   laid  siege  to  Fort   St.  David, 
took  it  and  levelled  it  to  the  ground.     Next   he  went 
against  Madras  itself ;  but  after  trying  every  means  he 
could  think  of  to  win  the  place,  he  had  to  give  up  his 
design   and  march  away.     In  1760  he   was     End  of 
overthrown  by  Eyre  Coote,  a  famous  English     po^er'^jn 
soldier,   at   Wandewash.     Next   year   Pondi-     India,  1761 
cherry   was   taken  by  the    English.     With   the   fall   of 
Pondicherry  the  French  power  in  India  came  to  an  end. 
It  was  now  clear  that  the  English  were  to  be  masters  of 
India,  if  India  was  to  have  foreign  masters. 
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BOOK     V. 

THE  STRUGGLE  BETWEEN  THE  KING 
AND   THE    WHIG   HOUSES. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  FIRST  TEN  YEARS  OF  GEORGE  III.'S  REIGN. 

I.  In  October  1760  George  II.  suddenly  died,  andhis 
eldest  grandson  became  king  as  George  III.  The  new 
king  was  twenty-two  years  old ;  and  his  character  was 
in  many  ways  unlike  that  of  the  earlier  kings  of  his  line. 
He  was  thoroughly  English  in  feeling  as  in  birth  ;  he 
had  much  good  sense  ;  he  was  fully  alive  to 

George  III.      ,.,.  ,.  .  /--iz-ii 

King,  1760-    his  duties  as  a  king,  and  strove  to  fulfil  them 
^^'°-  faithfully ;  and  he  had  always  a  warm  desire 

to  do  good  to  his  people.     He  had  also  high  courage  and 
spirit.     Perhaps  his  most  marked  quality  was  his  unflinch- 
ing pursuit  of  any  end  that  he  had  once  set  before  him. 
His  life  was  pure,' and  his  tastes  were  homely. 

Character  _         ,  .  '  .     ,  ,  . 

of  George  Ijut  his  powei's  01  mind  were  not  great;  his 
understanding  was  narrow  and  untrained  ; 
and  he  had  little  knowledge.  Eleven  months  after  his 
accession  he  married  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
a  lady  like-minded  with  himself  Queen  Charlotte 
became  the  mother  of  many  children,  and  lived  until 
1818. 

7.  George  III.'s  coming  to  the  throne  wrought  great 
changes,  but  not  at  once.  The  Jacobites  and  High 
Pitt's  Min-  Tories  indeed,  who  had  held  aloof  in  dislike 
sta^sln"  °''  enmity  from  the  first  two  Georges,  saw  in 
office.  George  III.  a  native  king  to  whom  they  could 

be  loyal,  and  crowded  to  his  Court.     The  Earl  of  Bute, 
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who  had  hitherto  been  his  great  friend  and  counsellor, 
was  made  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  ;  and  there 
were  some  other  little  signs  that  a  new  order  of  things 
was  at  hand.  But  the  Ministry  of  William  Pitt  was  still 
kept  in  power.  The  whole  management  of  the  war  and 
of  foreign  affairs  was  still  left  to  him. 

3.  But  in  October  Pitt  withdrew  from  office,  because 
his  advice  to  make  war  at  once  upon  Spain  was  not  fol- 
lowed ;  and  the  king  straightway  struck  into     .^,^^  j^- 

a  new  path.  Taking  as  his  guide  John  Stuart,  enters  upon 
Earl  of  Bute,  he  set  to  work  to  make  himself  course, 
king  in  reality.  For  almost  fifty  years  the  ''^'" 
King  of  England  had  been  helpless  in  the  hands  of  the 
great  Whig  houses.  The  Constitution  still  gave  him  a 
large  measure  of  power  ;  but  the  heads  of  these  houses 
had  come  to  look  upon  this  power  as  their  own.  The 
king  could  not  withhold  from  them  anything  they 
were  firmly  bent  on  having  ;  for  everything  now  hijng 
on  the  vote  of  the  Commons,  and  the  Whig  leaders  had 
the  means  of  getting  this  vote  whenever  they  wished. 
As  George  II.  had  once  said,  'in  England  the  Ministers 
were  king  ; '  and  these  must  be  taken  from  the  ranks  of 
the  great  Whig  lords  and  of  those  whom  these  lords 
favoured.  But  George  III.  made  it  the  grand  purpose 
of  his  life  to  wrest  from  the  Whig  lords  the  foremost 
place  in  the  State.  Thus  began  a  struggle  that  lasted 
for  many  years,  in  which  George  had  his  own  way  in  the 
end. 

4.  One  or  two  things  make  this  fight  for  power  unlike 
other  struggles  of  the  same  kind  in  our  history,  (i.)  It 
Avas  not  a  strife  between  the  king  and  the 

people,  but  between  the  king  and  a  few  men    of  ihe 
of  vast  influence.    The  Revolution  Settlement    ^^'^ssle- 
had  left    to  the  king  a  fair  share  of  power  ;  he  could 
declare  war  ;  make  peace ;  call  together  and  send  away 
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parliaments  ;  bestow  honours,  dignities,  and  ever}'  kind 
of  appointment  in  Church  and  State  at  his  pleasure  ; 
and  do  many  other  things  which  made  people  look  up 
to  him  with  reverence,  and  be  glad  to  win  his  favour. 
George  III.  now  raised  the  question — was  all  this  power 
to  be  used  by  the  king  himself  or  by  the  Whig 
houses?  George  strained  every  nerve  to  make  this 
power  the  king's,  and  his  alone.  He  called  himself  a 
Whig  of  the  Revolution,  for  he  wanted  things  brought 
back  to  what  they  had  been  in  1690.  (2.)  The  kings  of 
former  days  had  sought  to  work  their  will  in  spite  of  the 
Commons  ;  but  George  sought  to  work  his  will  through 
the  Commons.  To  gain  his  ends  he  used  every  means  he 
could  think  of  to  get  members  of  Parliament  to  vote  as 
he  wished.  And  it  was  only  by  members  of  Parliament 
voting  as  he  wished  that  he  was  able  to  gain  his  ends. 
This,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  the  struggle — George  was 
resolved  that  his  will  should  be  of  some  account  in  the 
ruling  of  the  country,  and  sought  to  make  the  working  of 
the  Constitution  such  as  the  Revolution  had  made  it. 

5.  The  battle  began  in  earnest  in  May  1762,  when 

Newcastle  was  forced  to  resign  his  post.     Bute,  who  had 

for  some  time  held  all  the  power  of  a  Prime 

Bute,  Pnme      ■.,.    ■  ,  ,  ■  ,  ^r-i 

Minister,  Mmistcr,  then  became  so  m  name  also.  The 
May,  1762.  raising  of  such  a  man  to  so  high  an  office  in 
itself  showed  what  the  king  was  bent  on  doing.  Bute 
had  been  in  the  service  of  the  king's  father,  had  won  the 
fast  friendship  of  the  king's  mother,  and  had  been  the 
tutor  of  the  king  himself.  He  had  no  better  gifts  of 
mind  than  his  fellows,  and  no  training  as  a  statesman  ; 
but  he  had  the  good-will  of  the  king,  and  so  was  made 
chief  ruler  of  the  nation  under  the  Crown.  The  first 
trial  of  strength  between  the  king  and  the  men  whom  he 
was  eager  to  humble  was  about  the  making  of  peace  with 
France  in  1762.    Henry  Fox  undertook  for  a  large  reward 
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to  get  a  vote  in  its  favour  from  the  Commons.  He  fulfilled 
his  promise  thoroughly.  Only  65  of  the  Commons 
voted  against  the  Peace,  whilst  319  voted  foF  it.  George 
now  felt  himself  to  be  indeed  King  of  Eng- 
land. But  the  wrath  of  the  people  at  these  signs. 
doings  showed  itself  so  plainly  that  Bute  got  '^p"''  '^^3- 
frightened  and  threw  up  liis  office. 

6.  George  Grenville,  whose  sister  was  Pitt's  wife,  was 
then  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs.     It  was  thought  that 
Grenville  would  not  only  carry  out  the  king's     Grenville, 
wishes,  but  would  also  be  willing  to  follow     Mi'JJistei 
Bute's  guidance.     But   Grenville  complained     i7'63-65- 

so  much  to  George  about  Bute's  influence  that  George 
soon  became  anxious  to  get  rid  of  him.  There  were, 
however,  few  statesmen  willing  to  be  the  king's  min- 
isters on  the  king's  terms.  George  made  several  at- 
tempts to  win  over  Pitt  to  form  a  new  Ministry  ;  but 
they  all  fell  through.  At  last  in  1765  the  King's  dislike  of 
Grenville  overcame  his  dislike  of  the  Whig  lords  ;  and 
a  Ministry  of  the  old  kind,  with  the  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham as  its  leader,  came  into  office. 

7.  Englishmen  will  long  remember  Grenville's  Min- 
istry for  two  causes,  (i.)  It  began  and  carried  on  a 
legal  persecution  of  John  Wilkes,  a  member 

of  Parliament  who  had  written  against  the  'general 
Government  in  a  paper  called  the  '  North  warrants.' 
Briton.'  Wilkes  was  seized  along  with  several  others  on 
a  '  general  warrant,'  that  is,  a  warrant  in  which  no  per- 
sons were  named,  but  which  simply  empowered  the 
king's  officers  to  arrest  those  that  had  done  a  certain 
thing  supposed  to  be  unlawful.  The  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  released  Wilkes  because  no  one  had  a  right  to 
arrest  a  member  of  Parliament  for  libel.  There  v/as 
much  excitement  throughout  the  country,  and  Wilkes 
became   very   popular.       He   soon,   however,   got    into 
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trouble  again,  was  wounded  in  a  duel,  fled  to  France, 
and  was  outlawed.  But  Chief  Justice  Pratt,  afterwards 
Lord  Camden,  gave  a  solemn  judgment  against  the  law- 
.  fulness  of  general  warrants  ;  and  they  have 
can  Stamp  never  been  used  since.  (2.)  Grenville  carried 
•^*^'"  through  Parliament  the  law  which  first  stirred 

up  a  strong  ill-feeling  in  the  American  colonies  against 
England.^  This  was  an  Act  for  raising  a  tax  from  the 
Americans  by  means  of  a  duty  on  stamped  paper. 

8.  Rockingham's  Ministry  lasted  no  longer  than  a 
year.  The  king  did  not  like  it,  and  kept  it  only  until  he 
could  get  a  body  of  ministers  more  to  his  mind.  It  lived 
long  enough,  however,  to  do  away  with  the  American 
Stamp  Act,  which  had  caused  a  general  outburst  of 
angry  feeling  in  America,  and  indeed  could  not  be 
Rocking-  enforced.*  But  the  king  looked  coldly  on  this 
Mi™isfe?'"*  Ministry ;  and  the  King's  Frietids,  as  those 
1765-6.  members  in  the  Commons  were  called  who 
were  always  ready  to  vote  as  the  King  bade  them,  took 
the  side  opposed  to  it.  The  King,  moreover,  was  at  last 
able  to  make  an  arrangement  with  Pitt.  Rockingham 
was  dismissed,  and  Pitt,  who  was  now  created  Earl  of 
Chatham,  took  his  place. 

9.  Pitt's  second  Ministry  was  as  great  a  failure  as  his 
first  had  been  a  success.  For  this  there  were  several 
Pitt's  reasons.  He  had  lost  the  love  of  the  people 
lunistry  ^y  becoming  a  peer.  He  had  undertaken  to 
1766-8.  break  up  parties — a  task  which  he  found  to 
be  impossible.  He  had  separated  himself  from  his  old 
Whig  friends,  and  found  himself  with  no  other  followers 
than  the  King's  Friends,  who  looked  more  to  the  King 
than  to  him.     But  there  was  a  sadder  cause  still.     Early 

»  See  Epoch  VII.,  p,  6. 
•  See  Epoch  VII.,  p.  7. 
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in  1767  a  strange  disease  laid  hold  upon  him  ;  his  cnind 
seems  to  have  given  way  ;  and  for  eighteen  months  he 
was  utterly  helpless,  being  unable  to  take  the  slightest 
part  in  the  management  of  affairs.  During  this  time 
everything  went  wrong,  for  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Prime 
Minister  in  name,  was  too  weak  to  hold  in  check  the 
other  ministers,  Charles  Townshend,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  got  Parliament  to  agree  to  a  bill  laying 
duties  on  tea  and  other  goods  imported  to  America ; '  and 
thus  the  wound  which  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  had 
almost  healed  was  torn  open  anew.  In  1768  Chatham's 
health  of  mind  came  back  to  him  ;  but  the  first  use  he 
made  of  it  was  to  give  up  his  place  in  the  Ministry. 

10.  Grafton  stayed  in  office  for  some  time  longer. 
During  this  the  King  was  making  good  way  towards  the 
object  he  was  seeking  after,  for  neither  Grafton  nor 
Lord  North,  whom  the  death  of  Charles  Townshend  had 
made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1767,  cared  to 
thwart  him.     The  noisiest  question  tlys  Min-  ,     , 

•   1        1      1  11-1  1  Grafton  s 

istry  had  to  deal  with  was  one  that  arose  out     Ministry, 
of  the  election  of  Wilkes  to  Parliament.     In     '768-70. 
1768  Wilkes  had  returned  from  Paris  and  been  chosen 
one  of  the  members  for  Middlesex.     But  he  was  sent  to 
gaol  for  two  years  in  punishment  of  the  libels 

til  •  -.-.Ti  •,        •  1  1  Wilkes  and 

he  had  written.  Whilst  m  gaol  he  wrote  a  the  rights 
letter  which  the  Commons  regarded  as  a  libel  °f  electors. 
on  the  Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Weymouth.  They 
therefore  expelled  Wilkes  from  their  House.  Middlesex 
again  elected  him.  A  second  time  the  Commons  ex- 
pelled him.  Middlesex  elected  him  a  third  time.  But 
on  his  being  expelled  a  third  time,  another  man,  one 
Colonel  Luttrell,  stood  for  Middlesex  ;  and,  though  three 
times  as  many  votes  were  given  for  Wilkes,  the  Commons 
took  Luttrell  as  their  member.  Many  people  thought 
^  See  Epoch  VII.,  p.  7, 
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that  the  Commons   in  taking  this   course   did  a  gross 
wrong  to  the  electors. 

In  1770  Grafton  resigned,  and  Lord  North  at  once  be- 
came the  chief  of  a  new  Ministry. 


CHAPTER    II. 

GEORGE   III.    AND    LORD   NORTH. 

1.  Lord  North  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Guildford.  He  was  a  very  good-humoured,  even-tem- 
Lord  North,  pered  man  ;  it  was  almost  impossible  to  make 
Minister  ^'"^  ^ngry.  To  most  people  his  Ministry  at 
1770-82.  first  seemed  very  weak  and  not  likely  to  live 
long.  Yet  it  lived  for  twelve  years.  Many  things  worked 
together  to  give  it  this  unusual  length  of  life.  The 
King's  Friends  were  iiearty  in  upholding  it.  The  King- 
found  in  Lord  North  a  Minister  to  his  mind,  and  used 
his  power  and  influence  to  die  uttermost  to  keep  him  in 

,  office.  He  took  pains  to  find  out  how  each 
course  of  member  of  Parliament  voted,  and  gave  or 
action.  withheld  his  favours  according  as  he  voted  for 

or  against  Lord  North.  Then  the  old  Tory  party  had 
come  together  again,  and,  true  to  its  principles,  held  to  the 
man  whom  the  king  delighted  to  honour.  Lastly,  the 
Whigs  had  got  disunited,  some  looking  to  Chatham, 
others  to  Rockingham  as  their  leader.  And  George, 
who  longed  to  do  away  with  party-government,  now  and 
then  gave  office  to  a  Whig  of  mark  who  was  willing  to 
break  with  his  party. 

2.  The  king  had  now  fairly  got  the  upper  hand  ; 
during  these  twelve  years  he  was  in  every  way  the  real 
ruler  of  the  nation.     He  and  Lord  North  thought  alike 
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about  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the  rights  of  the  king, 
for  Lord  North  was  a  stout  Tory.  Moreover,  George 
was  a  man  of  masterful  will,  Lord  North  was  of  an  easy, 
yielding  temper,  and  did  little  more  than  carry  out  the 
King's  wishes.  The  bulk  of  the  Commons  cheerfully 
agreed  to  everything  that  the  ministers  laid  before 
them. 

3.  Yet  in  1771  the  Commons  foolishly  thrust  them- 
selves into  a  quarrel  which  ended  in  a  way  that,  in  the 
long  run,  weakened  the  king's  power,  and  helped  forward 
great  changes  in  Parliament  itself.  At  this  time  men 
outside  Parliament  had  not  the  means  vt'hich  they  have 
now  of  easily  learning  what  members  said  in  their 
debates.  Neither  the  Lords  nor  the  Commons  would 
let  anyone  publish  in  an  open  way  any  account  of  their 
debates.  In  1 771  certain  newspapers  began  to  give  to 
the  world  reports  of  speeches  in  Parliament  without  dis- 
guise. The  Commons  grew  angry,  and  called  upon  the 
printers  to  come  before  them  and  answer  for  what  they 
had  done.     One  or  two  of  the  printers  thus  summoned 

would  not  come,  and  an  officer  of  the  House 

,  -.       ,  .      _^  Parliament- 

was  sent  to  arrest  them.      But  this  officer  was     arydeb;Ues 

himself  seized  and  brought  before  the  Lord  fo^be'"'^^^^'' 
Mayor  on  a  charge  of  having  tried  to  arrest  a  printed, 
citizen  of  London  without  a  lawful  warrant. 
The  Lord  Mayor  ordered  him  to  be  sent  to  prison.  In 
this  way  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  City  of  London 
got  into  a  bitter  dispute,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
Lord  Mayor  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  But  the  men  of 
London  showed  so  dangerous  a  temper,  that  the  Com- 
mons took  care  never  to  bring  on  themselves  a  similar 
trouble  again.  Henceforth  newspapers  have  been  al- 
lowed to  publish  as  full  reports  of  Parliamentary  debates 
as  they  can  get. 

4.  Statesmen  had  now  begun  to  watch  the  growth  of 
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English  power  in  India  with  some  interest  ;  and  a  feel- 
Growth  of  ^"S  ^^'^^  spreading  that  the  men  who  were  at 
English  the  head  of  English  affairs  in  that  land  had. 

i°d.\i,  often  been  guilty  of  wrongful  deeds.     After 

1760-4.  1760  the   onward  course  of  the  English  in 

India  had  gone  on  unchecked.  In  1763  the  Council  of 
Calcutta,  who  had  shortly  before  set  aside  Meer  Jaffier, 
and  made  Meer  Cossim  nabob  of  Bengal  in  his  place, 
took  offence  at  Meer  Cossim,  and  sent  an  army  to  over- 
throw him  also.  He  was  overthrown,  and  Meer  Jaffier 
became  nabob  once  more.  But  this  high-handed  way  of 
dealing  with  an  Indian  prince  was  very  displeasing  to 
other  Indian  princes  ;  and  in  1764  the  Great  Mogul 
himself,  Shah  Alum,  and  his  Vizier,  the 
Buxar,  more  powerful  nabob  of  Oude,  Sujah  Dowlah, 

'7^'*-  marched  a  force  of  50,000  men  against   the 

meddling  strangers.  At  Buxar  this  force  was  met,  and 
shamefully  routed  by  8,000  Sepoys  and  1,200  Europeans, 
led  by  Major  Hector  Munro.  Next  day  Shah  Alum,  glad 
to  free  himself  from  the  control  of  his  Vizier,  slipped  into 
Munro's  camp,  and  agreed  to  a  treaty  which  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Company  the  rule  of  still  more  Indian 
lands. 

5.  But  by  this  time  the  misconduct  of  the  Company's 
servants  had  reached  such  a  height,  and  the  Company's 
Clive's  last  affairs  had  fallen  into  such  disorder,  that  in 
visit  to  jygr  Lord  Clive  had  to  go  out  a  third  time  to 

India,  '     -'  ° 

1765-6.  try  and   set  things  right.     A  great  fear  fell 

upon  the  native  princes  when  they  heard  that  Clive  was 
again  in  India  ;  Sujah  Dowlah  at  once  yielded  himself 
up,  and  the  Great  Mogul  was  ready  to  do  anything  the 
English  liked.  Clive  gave  back  to  Sujah  Dowlah  the 
greater  part  of  Oude,  whilst  he  got  the  Great  Mogul  to 
make  over  to  the  Company,  in  return  for  a  yearly  rent  of 
260,000/.,  the  rule  of  Bengal,  Orissa,  and  Bahar.     In  this 
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way  the  English  in  India  became  lords  of  a  region  larger 
than  England  itself.     Clive  found  his  own  countryman 


much  harder  to  deal  with.     They  were  loth  to  give  up 
trading  on  their  own  account  and  taking  gifts  from  the 
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natives,  by  which  they  were  growing  very  rich.  The 
army,  which  lay  at  Monghir,  mutinied.  But  Clive  stood 
fearlessly  to  his  purpose ;  the  mutiny  at  Monghir  was 
put  down  with  a  strong  hand,  and  every  man  in  the 
pay  of  the  Company  had  to  bow  to  Clive's  will  Late 
in  1766  ill-health  again  forced  Clive  to  return  to 
England. 

6.  Clive's  reforms  did  not  at  once  work  all  the  good 
expected  from  them.  In  1767  the  English  at  Madras 
Disordered  were  drawn  into  a  costly  war  with  Hyder  Ali, 
Com  an'^^s  ^^  Rajah  of  Mysore,  the  most  dangerous 
affairs.  foe  they  had  yet  encountered  ;  and  after  two 
years'  fighting  they  had  to  make  a  peace  from  which  they 
gained  nothing  ;  and  in  if  70  a  dreadful  famine  carried 
off  a  third  of  the  people  of  Bengal.  The  Company  sank 
deeper  and  deeper  into  distress,  and  Parliament  felt 
bound  to  take  steps  to  lessen  this  evil  state  of  things. 
After  certain  members  of  the  Commons,  who  had  been 
named  to  look  into  the  Company's  affairs,  had  given  in 

their  report.  Parliament  passed  the  Regula- 
latingAct'      ting  Act  brought  in  by  Lord  North.     This 

1773-  law  set  up  a  new  court  at  Calcutta,  called  the 
Supreme  Court,  made  the  Governor  of  Bengal — who  then 
happened  to  be  Warren  Hastings — Governor-General  of 
India,  and  named  a  council  of  four  to  advise  this  official 
and  check  his  doings.  The  Commons  also  soon  after 
passed  a  vote  of  censure  on  Lord  Clive  for  some  of  his 
Death  of  acts  in  India,  though  they  allowed  he  had 
November      done  great  things  for  his  country.    Clive,  how- 

1774-  ever,  took  this  treatmerit  very  irjiici;  t?  heart, 
and  towards  the  end  of  1774  killed  himself  in  his  London 
house.     He  was  only  forty-nine  years  old. 

7.  But  it  was  upon  America  that  men's  eyes  were 
chiefly  fixed  while  North  was  Minister.^     In  the  first  half 

1  See  Epoch  VII.,  pp.  8-19. 
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of  his  time  of  office  the  chief  work  of  Parliament  was  to 
agree  to   those   laws — laid  before   them  by  the    King's 
trusted  Minister — which  led  to  the  colonists     Lord 
taking  up  arms  against  the  mother-country  ;     North's 
during  the  second  half,  Parliament,  Lord  Nortfi,     wtfh'"^^ 
and   the  King  were  vainly  striving  to    undo     America, 
the  mischief  they  had  done.     The  Commons  must  share 
with  George  III.  theblameof  having  driven  the  Americans 
into  war,  and  seen  their  mistake  only  when  it  was  too 
late.     Nor  should  it  be    forgotten  that  the   country  at 
large  was  of  the  same  mind  as  King  and  Par-     Public 
liament  regarding  the  justice  of  their  cause  ;     the"A^e°i' 
the  English  people,  save  a  few  deep-thinking    can  war. 
and  far-seeing  men,  approved   of  the   course  that   the 
King  and  his  Minister  were  taking. 

8.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  opinion  of  Lord  Chatham, 
He  often  spoke  with  great  force  and  earnestness  against 
the  laws  and  doings  that  were  angering  the  Americans, 
and  in  1775  he  brought  in  a  bill  for  doing  Lord 
away  with  all  causes  of  quarrel  between  the  [Jt^s'to'pre- 
two  countries.  This  bill  the  Lords  at  once  vent  war. 
threw  out  ;  but  Chatham  still  tried  hard  to  save  his  coun- 
try from  herself  When  the  war  had  broken  out,  he  told  his 
countrymen  that  they  could  not '  conquer  the  Americans,' 
and  again  and  again  spoke  warmly  in  favour  of  peace. 
When  the  news  of  the  disgrace  at  Saratoga  in  1777  came,^ 
and  France  made  an  alliance  with  America,  there  was  a 
general  wish  that  Chatham  should  be  made  Prime 
Minister,  and  Lord  North  would  gladly  have  given  place 
to  him.  But  the  frank  words  that  Chatham  had  often 
uttered  regarding  the  management  of  American  affairs 
had  greatly  displeased  the  king,  and  he  was  slow  to  see 
the  necessity  of  taking  the  great  statesman  into  his 
counsels  ;  and  before  the  king  could  make  up  his  mind 
I  See  Epoch  VII.,  p.  15. 
E.H.  H 
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Chatham  was  dead.  In  April  1778  he  had,  though  very 
ill,  gone  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  speak  against  a  motion 
in  favour  of  peace  ;  for  now  that  France  had  joined 
America,  Chatham  would  not  hear  of  peace ;  he  had 
^,    ,  spoken  against  the  motion,  and  when  rising  to 

Chatham  ^      ,  '^  ,      .  ,       ,  V  ,,        ,        ,     .         ^ 

dies,  May  spcak  a  second  tune  had  fallen  back  m  a  fit. 
II,  1778.  -pjyg  weeks  later  he  died.  Lord  North,  eager 
as  he  was  to  leave  his  post,  was  forced  to  stay.  If  he 
had  gone,  the  heads  of  the  Whig  houses  must  have  come 
into  power  ;  and  the  king  said,  '  I  would  rather  lose  the 
crown  I  wear  than  bear  the  ignominy  of  possessing  it 
under  their  shackles.' 

9.  Yet  Lord  North  had  no  easy  task.  A  group  of 
very  able  men,  small  in  number,  but  great  in  gifts  of 
The  Oppo-  genius  and  power  of  speech,  opposed  him  in 
sition.  j.jjg  Commons  and  gave  him  no  rest.  Of 
these  the  deepest  thinker  and  speaker  was  Edmund 
Burke,  an  Irishman,  who  had  been  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment by  Lord  Rockingham,  and  gained  a  foremost  place 
Edmund  in  the  ranks  of  the  Whigs  by  sheer  force  of 
b.^iVaS,  intellect.  Burke  wrote  as  well  as  spoke 
ci-  1797-  powerfully  ;  indeed  he  is  believed  to  be  our 
greatest  political  writer.  The  greatest  speaker  of  the 
group  was  Charles  James  Fox,  a  younger  son  of  Henry 
Charles  Fox.  At  first  Fox  had  been  a  Tory,  and  been 
b  T?^^  ^°'''  in  office  for  some  years  under  Lord  North  ; 
d.  i8u6.  but  he  changed  his  views  as  time  went  on, 
became  a  Whig,  and  ere  long  took  the  place  of  Whig 
leader  in  the  Commons.  By  watchful  care  he  made 
himself  the  most  skilful  and  telling  Parliamentary  speaker 
of  the  day.  Other  Whigs  of  mark  were  Colonel  Barre 
and  Mr.  Dunning. 

10.  Session  after  session  these  men  withstood  Lord 
North  in  every  way  they  could  think  of.  They  spoke 
strongly  and  boldly  against  everything  the  Minister  did, 
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warned  him  of  the  fatal  course  he  was  taking  in  taxing 
and  then  trying  to  conquer  the  Americans,  and  frankly 
said  that  they  tliought  the  Americans  right  in  resisting 
the  armies  of  England.  They  were  nearly  always  beaten 
by  large  majorities,  but  they  were  not  disheartened,  and 
never  ceased  from  their  attacks  on  the  Minister.  The 
thing  they  were  most  bitter  against  was  the  Economic 
great  and  growing  power  of  the  king.  To  cut  ^^^^^ 
down  this  power  they  hit  upon  a  plan  for  les-  1779-82. 
sening  the  king's  influence,  which  they  named  Economic 
Reform,  and  strove  zealously  to  get  Parliament  to  approve 
of  it.  It  was  Burke  who  thought  out,  and  was  most 
eager  in  pushing  forward,  this  plan.  It  sought  to  do 
away  with  all  useless  offices,  to  bring  down  the  pension 
list  to  a  fixed  sum,  60,000/.  a  year — in  fact  to  make  the 
work  of  ruling  the  nation  less  costly.  But  its  grand 
aim  was  to  weaken  the  king's  influence  ;  most  of  the 
useless  offices  were  in  the  king's  household  ;  many  of 
the  men  who  held  them  sat  among  the  Commons,  and 
readily  voted  as  their  master  wished.  A  brief  sentence 
states  the  whole  evil  which  Burke  wanted  to  destroy — 
'  The  king's  turnspit  was  a  member  of  Parliament.' 
Efforts  were  made  to  carry  this  plan  through  Parliament 
from  time  to  time,  but  they  all  failed  so  long  as  Lord 
North  was  Prime  Minister.  * 

II.  But  in  March  1782,  owing  to  the  ill-success  of  the 
English  arms  in  America,'  the  Commons  began  to  show 
signs  of  turning  against  Lord  North  ;  and  the  Lord  North 
king  at  last  consented  to  let  him  go.     Once     !:5^=^'S';^- 

~  11  r  11  Kocking- 

more  George  had  to  fall  back  on  the  Whig    ham  Prime 
houses,  and  to  take   Lord   Rockingham   as     MarcfT/' 
Minister.     Still  he  was  able  to  keep  a  high     '782. 
place  for  at  least  one  of  his  friends  ;  Lord  Thurlow  re- 
mained Chancellor.     Fox  was  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
'  See  Epoch  VII.,  p.  18. 
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State,  and  Burke  Paymaster  of  the  Forces.  This 
Ministry  lasted  but  a  few  months,  for  Rockingham  died 
in  the  following  July.  It  had  time  enough,  however,  to 
carry  a  part  of  Burke's  plan  for  Economic  Reform.  This 
put  an  end  to  a  good  many  useless  offices,  and  cut  down 
the  pension  list  ;  but  it  was  far  from  doing  all  that  had 
been  hoped  for. 

12.  Rockingham  was  no  sooner  dead  than  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Whig  party  showed  itself  The  Earl  of  Shel- 
Sheiburne,  burne  had  become  the  leader  of  the  Chatham 
htlriS"  Whigs  after  Chatham's  death,  and  with  his 
1782.  friends  had  taken  office  under  Lord  Rocking- 

ham. But  now  the  king  gave  the  first  place  to  the 
Earl  of  Shelburne ;  and  Fox,  Burke,  and  the  other 
friends  of  Rockingham  resigned  in  a  body,  and  became 
the  enemies  of  the  new  Ministry.  They  did  worse  ;  they 
took  the  fatal  step  of  uniting  themselves  with  the  party 
of  the  man  against  whom  they  had  fought  so  long  and 
bitterly,  Lord  North.  This  conduct  brought  down  upon 
them  the  wrath  both  of  king  and  people,  and  led,  after  a 
short  struggle,  to  their  utter  overthrow.  Early  in  1783 
the  *  Coalition,'  as  the  combined  party  of  Fox  and  North 

was  called,  outvoted  Shelburne  on  a  question 
tion  Mints-'  that  Fox  had  himself  set  in  motion — the 
\£^'  ^^\~      making  of  peace.^     Shelburne  had  to  retire. 

They  then  forced  the  king  to  take  them  as 
his  ministers  ;  and  George  for  nearly  a  year  had  to 
listen  to  the  counsels  of  men  whom  he  hated.  He  made 
no  secret  of  his  enmity  to  them,  and  thwarted  them  by 
every  means  in  his  power.  Yet  the  two  statesmen  had 
most  of  the  Commons  at  their  command,  and  the  king 
was  helpless  in  their  hands.  But  in  December  1783  he 
felt  that  he  could  bear  the  yoke  no  longer  ;  and  when  an 
India  Bill  of  Fox's,  which  the  Commons  had  approved  of, 
1  See  Epoch  VII.,  p.  22. 
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went  up  to  the  Lords,  the  king  let  it  be  kno.vn  that  he 
would  look  on  every  lord  who  voted  for  it  as  his  enemy. 
The  Lords  therefore  threv/  out  the  bill ;  and  the  king 
not  only  turned  away  his  hated  ministers,  but  boldly 
offered  the  post  of  Prime  Minister  to  William  Pitt,  a 
younger  son  of  Lord  Chatham's,  then  only  twenty-four 
years  old.  Pitt,  with  even  greater  boldness,  accepted  the 
king's  offer  (December  1783). 

13.  For  three  months  the  new  Minister  had  to  hold 
his  place  against  a  House  of  Commons   that  promptly 
voted  against  him   on  every  question.     Pitt     wiiUam 
was  beaten  over  and  over  again  ;  the  '  Coali-     P'tt..  Prime 

,  .        ,  ,  .         ,  .         .  Minister, 

tion '  stramed  every  nerve  to  drive  him  from  December, 
office.  But  Pitt  manfully  stood  his  ground.  '^^3- 
A  strong  feeling  against  Fox  and  North  was  setting  in 
throughout  the  country,  and  Pitt  was  resolved  to  wait 
until  this  feeling  had  reached  its  height.  Late  \r^ 
March  1784  he  saw  that  the  proper  time  had  come, 
and  asked  the  king  to  dissolve  Parliament.  The  king 
did  so  ;  and  in  the  general  election  which  followed,  by 
far   the  greater  number  of  members   chosen 

111  ■  1     -  T-.-  rr^i  General 

were  pledged  to  give  their  votes  to  Pitt.    The     election  of 
king  had  won  ;   the  election  of  1784  gave  the     '7^'*' 
Tories  the  rule  of  the  country  for  almost  fifty  years. 


When  we  look  closely  at  the  ninety-five  years  of 
English  history  which  we  have  just  passed  through,  side 
by  side  with  the  times  which  go  before,  the 
thing  that  we  see  most  clearly  is  this — the  "■"'"^T- 
House  of  Commons  has  now  come  to  be  all-important  in 
the  State.  But  when  we  look  at  the  history  of  these 
same  years  side  by  side  with  the  times  that  come  after, 
the  thing  that  strikes  us  most  is — the  House  of  Commons 
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is  not  yet  a  body  that  has  a  mind  of  its  own  and  can 
act  for  itself.  Owing  to  the  way  in  which  most  of  its 
members  are  chosen,  it  willingly  puts  itself  into  the 
hands  of  others,  and  gives  them  its  power  to  use  as  they 
wish.  At  one  time  some  powerful  men  among  the 
nobility  manage  to  bind  together  their  friends  among  the 
Commons,  and  through  these  to  make  and  unmake  the 
king's  Ministries  at  their  pleasure.  At  another  time  a 
resolute  king,  by  bringing  into  play  the  means  still  left 
in  his  power,  can  win  over  most  of  the  Commons  to  his 
side,  and  carry  out  his  will  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  any  great  change  in  the  way  of 
choosing  men  to  sit  in  Parliament  might  take  away  from 
the  king  and  the  great  folk  the  power  of  getting  any 
kind  of  vote  they  want  from  the  Commons,  and  might 
thus  alter  very  much  the  manner  of  ruling  the  people. 
Such  a  change  has  since  come,  as  will  be  told  in  a  later 
work  in  this  series. 

But  for  a  hundred  years  the  people  were  pretty  well 
satisfied  with  the  order  of  things  they  lived  under,  and 
desired  no  change.  Many  men  were  growing  rich  ;  trade 
was  spreading  swiftly  ;  there  was  a  rude  plenty  among 
the  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  there  was  little  complaining. 
And  there  is  much  in  the  history  of  this  time  for  English- 
men to  be  proud  of.  It  is  true,  they  lost  the  American 
colonies  of  their  own  planting  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  twice  overcame  in  war  the  most  warlike  European 
power,  wrested  from  this  same  power  its  great  American 
colonies,  crushed  its  strength  in  India,  and  began  build- 
ing up  in  that  country  a  grand  empire  for  themselves. 
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ENGLAND  DURING   THE  AMERICAN 

AND 

EUROPEAN  WARS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  period  of  rather  more  than  half  a  century  of  which 
we  are  going  to  speak,  is  full  of  great  wars. 

(i)  England  had  much  fighting  to  do  in  America, 
where  she  was  beaten.  She  was  fighting  for  a  bad  cause, 
and  freedom  and  good  government  came  from  her  defeat. 
While  America  gained  very  much,  England  lost  little 
more  than  the  lives  and  the  money  spent  in  the  war. 

(2)  In  India  she  was  successful.  There  her  cause 
was  the  cause  of  peace  and  good  government.  For  she 
began  to  understand  the  duty  of  governing  honestly,  justly, 
and  carefully,  and  so  there  English  power  has  thriven. 

(3)  The  greatest  war  was  against  France.  All  Europe 
was  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  French  Revolution, 
and  England  could  not  remain  at  peace,  as  she  wished. 
Englishmen  had  to  do  all  they  could  to  save  their  in- 
dependence, and  they  saved  it. 

(4)  This  French  war  was  bad  for  England  in  several 
ways.  She  had  just  begun  to  find  out  that  she  had  many 
needful  reforms  and  changes  to  make  at  home.     These 
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had  to  do  especially  with  the  management  of  Ireland,  the 
choice  of  representatives  to  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
regulation  of  trade  and  manufactures,  the  raising  of 
taxes,  and  the  criminal  laws.  She  had  a  great  minister, 
Pitt  the  younger,  who  understood  the  work,  and  would 
have  done  it,  but  the  war  put  off  the  thought  of  these 
things  and  they  could  not  be  attended  to  till  it  was  over. 
Moreover,  the  waste  of  money  and  the  destruction  of 
trade  made  England  poor  and  discontented  for  a  long 
time. 


BOOK    I. 

THE  WAR  WITH  THE  COLONIES 
IN  AMERICA. 


CHAPTER    I. 
THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  QUARREL.— 1 765-1 775. 

I.  The  English  Colonies  in  North  America  had  joined 
with  spirit  in  the  war  against  France  (17 $6-1 763),  and 
the   interests    of    the   mother    country    and 
the    colonies    had   been   alike  while  France    thirteen 
threatened.     The  peace  of  Paris,  Feb.  1763,    •=°'°°'^- 
left  the  colonists  without  fear  of  future  disturbance.     The 
thirteen   colonies  then  reached  from  the  sea  to  the  St 
Lawrence  and  the  Lakes,  to  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi, 
though  the  settlers  were  mostly  near  the  seaboard.     Of 
these  thirteen,  a  northern  group  of  four  consisted  of 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 
Island ;  then  came  a  middle  group  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,   Delaware,  and   Pennsylvania  ;  an'd  a  southern 
group  of  five,  Virginia,  Maryland,  the  Carolinas  North 
and  South,  and  Georgia.     The  lands  in  all  were  some 
what  thinly  inhabited,  the  people  were  hardy  and  in- 
dependent, not  wealthy,  yet  having  few,  if  any,  very  poor 
amongst  them. 

2.  The  relations  between  the  mother-country  and  the 
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colonies  had  never  been  fixed  very  accurately,  and  dis- 
Old  dis-  agreements  had  arisen  from  time  to  time.    The 

agreements,  colonists  complained  of  neglect,  of  bad 
governors,  of  unfair  laws  and  rules.  Many  points  had 
never  been  settled  ;  such  as  the  rights  of  the  colonists  co 
take  possession  of  the  lands  lying  further  west,  their 
rights  of  trading,  and  the  right  of  Pariiament  to  levy 
taxes  on  them.  The  home  government  claimed  rights 
about  these  things  which  the  colonists  did  riot  admit. 

3.  It  was  out  of  a  question  as  to  the  right  of  taxation 
that  the  great  quarrel  at  last  arose.  Questions  about 
trade  might  have  righted  themselves  in  time.  Although 
there  was  some  feeling  of  the  hardship  of  the  Navigation 
laws,  which  did  not  allow  the  colonies  to  trade  with  any 
country  except  Great  Britain,  yet  this  policy  of  com- 
mercial monopoly  was  usual,  and  it  had  grown  with  the 
growth  of  the  colonies.  The  wealth  which  flowed  to 
some  persons  from  it  was  seen,  the  injury  to  the  whole 
community  was  less  plain,  and  a  widespread  system  of 
smuggling,  by  which  foreign  produce  was  brought  in 
without  payment  of  the  lawful  import  duties,  toned  down 
much  of  the  evil  of  such  laws. 

4.  The  case  soon  became  quite  changed  when  King 
George  III.  and  his  government  set  on  foot  a  plan  for 

taxing  the  American  colonies.  Whether  Eng- 
**^ '°"  land  could  lawfully  tax  the  colonies  was 
uncertain,  it  was  certain  that  she  had  not  heretofore 
taxed  them,  and  that  they  had  never  acknowledged  that 
she  had  any  such  right  of  taxation;  the  Assembly  of 
Massachusetts  had  once  plainly  said  that  she  had  no 
such  right. 

5.  The  colonies  were  becoming  more  important, 
richer,  and  better  known  since  the  late  war.  The  king, 
on  the  other  hand,  wished  to  have  more  control  over  them, 
and  to  keep  down  the  independent  spirit  shown  by  som6 
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of  the  Assemblies.  In  England  heavy  taxes  were  levied 
to  pay  for  the  late  war,  and  to  keep  up  a  larger  army. 
Towns-  One  of  the  ministers,  Charles  Townshend,  a 

of  rfising  °  brilliant  speaker  but  a  headstrong  statesman, 
revenue.  led  Parliament  to  think  that  the  taxes  in 
England  might  be  lessened  by  raising  a  revenue  in 
America ;  Mr.  Grenville,  then  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  wished  to  stop  the  American  smuggling  and  to 
enforce  the  Navigation  laws. 

6.  The  plan  of  the  ministry  proposed  to  '  grant  duties 
in  the  Colonies  and  Plantations  of  America,'  stating, 
The  Stamp  '  that  it  was  just  and  necessary  that  a  revenue 
Act,  1765.  should  be  raised  there.'  In  1765  the  Stamp 
Act  was  passed,  requiring  law  papers  in  America  to  bear 
stamps  much  as  they  do  now  in  this  country.  This  put 
forward  the  claim  of  Parliament  to  tax  a  country  which 
sent  no  representatives  to  Parliament.  Little  attention 
was  paid  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  colonies,  and  few 
thought  that  they  would  resist. 

7.  The  colonies  were  probably  not  well  able  to  pay 
taxes  to  England  at  that  time,  for  they  were  in  debt  for 

.  their  own  share  of  the  war.     Perhaps  the 

of  the  Assembhes  might  have  voted  sums  of  money ; 

colonies.  ^^^  ^^^  colonists  did  not  so  much  think  of  the 
difficulty  of  raising  money,  they  were  angry  at  the  way 
in  which  the  ministers  were  trying  to  get  it  out  of  them. 
In  North  and  South  alike  men  made  up  their  minds  to 
resist ;  the  Virginian  Assembly  in  May  1765  declared 
that  taxation  without  their  consent  was  illegal,  and 
almost  at  the  same  time  a  meeting  at  New  York  of 
delegates  from  nine  colonies  used  the  same  words. 
Moreover  the  people  would  not  use  the  stamps,  and 
documents  were  everywhere  accepted  as  legal  without 
them. 

8.  In  July  1 765  a  Whig  ministry  under  Lord  Rocking- 
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ham  succeeded  to   power.     Among   us  members  was 
General  Conway,   and  among  its  supporters 
Edmund  Burke,  who  became  a  most  strong    the  Stamp 
defender  of  the  colonists.     After  some  inquiry,    ■'^ct,  1766. 
during  which  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  agent  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  examined  before  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  Stamp  Act  was  done  away  with  (July 
1766). 

9.  There  was  a  change  of  ministry  again  in  the  same 
summer,  and  a  new  Government  was  formed  by  Pitt,  as 
has  been  told  before.'  Pitt  soon  retired  from  Towns- 
any  active  share  in  public  business,  and  R^^nue 
Townshend  again  guided  the  ministers  in  Act,  1767. 
dealing  with  America.  A  new  Revenue  Act  (1767) 
imposed  duties  in  America  on  tea  and  five  other  articles, 
to  raise  money  '  for  the  administration  of  justice '  and 
'the  support  of  the  civil  government  there.'  The  colonists 
were  firm  in  resisting  all  such  taxation,  great  or  small, 
laid  upon  them  by  England.  Seeing  this,  the  new  ministry 
of  Lord  North  in  1770  did  away  with  all  duties  save  that 
on  tea,  'upon  consideration  of  such  duties  having  been 
laid  contrary  to  the  true  principles  of  commerce.'  It  was 
useless  to  give  up  some  of  the  duties,  for  the  Americans 
said  there  was  no  right  to  lay  on  them  any  at  all ;  whether 
the  tax  was  on  one  article  or  on  six,  whether  the  duty  was 
great  or  small,  made  no  real  matter. 

10.  Other  difficulties  also  arose  about  this  time.  At 
Boston  citizens  aided  in  rescuing  from  the  police  the 
crew  of  a  sloop  who  were  charged  with  smug- 

,.  -,,  ^     .:  ,  ...  lU-feeling 

glmg.  Ill-feelmg  grew  between  the  citizens  in  Massa- 
and  the  soldiers,  who  were  now  used  to  keep  ^husetts. 
the  people  quiet.  A  quarrel  took  place  at  Boston 
between  citizens  and  soldiers  in  March  1770  :  it  ended  in 
the  death  of  some  citizens,  the  removal  of  the  troops,  and 
the  conviction  of  two  soldiers  for  manslaughter  ;  all  this 
1  See  Epoch  VI.,  Bk.  V.,  Chap.  I.  bee.  9. 
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made  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  more 
bitter  than  before. 

11.  The  colonists  left  off  using  tea,  and  when  the 
government  would  not  withdraw  the  duty,  some  tea-ships 
The  Boston  iri  Boston  harbour  were  boarded,  and  their 
tea-ships.  cargoes  were  thrown  into  the  sea  ;  on  this  the 
ministry  tried  to  punish  the  whole  colony  (Dec,  1773). 
The  port  of  Boston  was  to  be  closed,  and  the  charter  of 
the  colony  taken  away  ;  the  Assembly  was  dissolved. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  people  could  not  be  so  put  down ;  to 
the  last  the  Assembly  protested  against  such  doings  as 
illegal,  and  encouraged  the  people  to  hold  to  their  rights. 
As  other  colonies  felt  with  them  they  got  ready  to  resist, 
and  a  Convention  or  meeting  of  representatives,  chosen 
without  the  consent  of  the  Governor,  sat  and  managed 
the  affairs  of  the  colony. 

12.  Towards  the  end  of  1774  it  was  plain  that  war 
was  at  hand.  In  England  the  king  and  his  minister 
War  at  Lord  North,'  who  did  whatever  the  king 
hand.  wished,  and  had  a  large  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  were  set  on  harsh  measures,  A  small  body 
of  the  men  who  thought  for  themselves,  and  thought 
wisely,  such  as  Chatham  and  Burke,  were  in  favour  of 
giving  way  to  the  colonists.  The  great  trading  towns 
were  on  the  same  side.  But  the  Whigs,  as  these  men 
were  called,  were  not  popular ;  Englishmen  in  general 
neither  knew  nor  cared  much  about  the  feelings  of  the 
colonists.  Public  opinion  on  the  whole  was  on  the  side  of 
the  king  and  the  government. 

13.  In  America  a  Congress  of  fifty-five  delegates,  from 

all  the  thirteen  colonies  except  Georgia,  met 

meeting  of      at  Philadelphia   in   September    1774.     They 

Congress.        drew  up  a  Declaration  of  Rights,  claiming  for 

themselves  all   the  liberties    of    Englishmen.     Full    of 

»  See  Epoch  VI.,  Bk.  V.  Chap.  II.  Sec.  9. 
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sympathy  for  Massachusetts,  they  passed  resolutions 
pointing  to  a  stoppage  •£  all  trade  with  Great  Britain. 
They  issued  addresses  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
and  to  the  people  of  Canada,  and  a  petition  to  the  king. 
They  behaved  wisely  and  moderately,  and  separated  after 
calling  another  Congress  for  May  1775. 

14.  Lord  North  was  willing  in  1775  that  the  colonists 
should  no  longer  be  taxed,  but  the  king  was  still  deter- 
mined to  punish  them  for  their  rebellious  spirit.  Last  hopes 
The  Houses  of  Parliament  also  felt  as  he  did,  °f  P^ace. 
and  would  not  listen  to  the  wise  advice  of  Chatham  and 
Burke,  so  the  last  chance  of  peace  was  lost.  Meanwhile, 
in  Massachusetts  and  in  Virginia  men  were  arming. 
Although  the  power,  resources,  and  population  of  England 
would  seem  to  give  her  the  advantage,  the  colonies  were 
strong  in  the  hardy  habits  and  stubborn  spirit  of  their 
people,  in  the  great  size  of  the  country,  and  in  the  distance 
over  sea  from  England.  If  they  had  not  trained  soldiers 
or  generals,  still  almost  every  settler  was  used  to  carry 
arms,  and  they  knew  the  country ;  it  might  be  hard  to 
get  money  and  other  things  wanted  for  a  war,  but  their 
own  needs  were  few,  and  they  were  ready  to  bear  much 
in  defence  of  their  homes. 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE   FIGHTING   IN   AMERICA. — I775-I782. 

I.  The  first  fighting  was  in  Massachusetts,  in  which  colony_ 
Parhament  hadin  February  1775  declared  that  'a  rebellion 
existed.'  The  colonists  had  a  store  of  arms  at  Fighting  at 
Concord,  a  town  about  eighteen  miles  north-  Lexington, 
west  of  Boston.  General  Gage,  who  was  governor  of 
the  colony  and  commander  of  the  forces  at  Boston, 
secretly  sent  a  force  in  April  to  take  or  destroy  these 
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stores.  Men  got  to  know  of  this,  and  gathered  to  resist. 
At  Lexington,  ten  miles  from  Boston,  fighting  began,  and 
seven  men  were  killed.  The  arms  still  in  store  at 
Concord  were  destroyed,  and  after  a  smart  skirmish  the 
troops  began  their  homeward  march.  They  were 
harassed  all  the  way  by  the  colonists,  who  fired  at  them 
from  behind  the  hedges,  but  fresh  troops  came  out  from 
Boston  to  help  them,  and  they  got  back  to  barracks  having 
lost  about  270  men,  while  less  than  100  was  the  loss  of 
the  other  side. 

2.  From  this  time  there  was  war  between  England 
and  her  American  colonies.  Ill-feeling  and  even  hatred 
Con-  soon  grew  up  between  the  two  peoples.  The 
necticut.  king  was  firm  in  the  resolve  to  reduce  'the 
rebels,'  and  the  mass  of  the  English  people  agreed  with 
him,  though  they  did  not  care  much.  In  America,  while 
many  colonists  remained  *  loyal,'  the  help  they  gave  was 
not  great  compared  with  the  fierce  resistance  of  the 
majority  in  almost  every  part.  At  first  the  war  went  on 
chiefly  in  the  four  Northern  or  New  England  colonies. 
Massachusetts  led  the  way,  quickly  followed  by  Con- 
necticut. The  legislature  of  Connecticut  sent  a  force 
which  surprised  the  little  garrisons  of  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point  on  Lake  Champlain;  these  successes, though 
small,  were  cheering,  and  brought  the  colonists  stores  and 
guns  and  powder,  which  they  greatly  needed. 

3.  Congress  met  for  its  second  session  at  Philadelphia 
in  May  1775,  and  the  moderate  party  in  it  was  weaker 
Washington  than  before.  Measures  were  taken  for  raising 
itiade  com-       monev,  and  a  commander-in-chief  was  elected, 

mander-in-  ■' '  ' 

chief.  George   Washington,   of  Virginia.     He  had 

earned  some  reputation  in  the  former  war,'  and  had  a 
well-deserved  character  for  moderation,  public  spirit,  and 
honour.     It  was  very  needful  that  the  command  in  war 
»  See  Epoch  VI.,  Bk.  IV.  Chap.  I.  Sec.  4. 
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should  be  given  to  one  great  soldier.  For  a  danger 
which  threatened  the  colonies  was  that  local  interests 
and  jealousies  should  prevent  them  from  holding  together 
as  one  country;  since  each  colony  had  been  used  to 
manage  itself,  and  had  been  quite  independent  of  the  rest. 
Congress  as  yet  had  no  real  power,  and  could  not  do 
much  more  than  advise  what  was  best. 

4.  The  English  Governors  retired  from  the  Southern 
colonies,  and  Virginia,  under  Patrick   Henry,  began  to 
make  open  resistance  ;  Massachusetts  acted     Battle  of 
for    herself   without    waiting    for    Congress.     Hiu'^May 
Round  Boston  men  fought  with  such  generals     1775- 

as  they  could  find.  General  Gage  was  joined  by  a  large 
body  of  fresh  troops  in  May,  and  then  made  up  his 
mind  to  fortify  Bunker's  Hill,  a  height  on  the  peninsula 
which  commands  Boston.  On  the  other  side  a  strong 
body  of  Americans  was  sent  to  occupy  the  hill  during  the 
night.  Next  afternoon,  in  the  sight  of  all  Boston,  the 
English  stormed  the  hill.  The  ground  was  difficult,  and 
they  were  twice  beaten  back,  but  in  a  third  attack  the 
hill  was  taken  with  great  loss.  The  victory  was  with  the 
English,  but  on  the  Americans,  who  fought  most  stub- 
bornly, the  effect  was  not  that  of  a  defeat,  and  the  day  has 
always  been  counted  among  their  national  successes, 

5.  In  Congress  the  minority  of  able  men,  who  aimed 
at  independence  of  England  and  union  among  themselves, 
gained  ground  and  began  to  lead  the  country,  invasion  of 
Late  in  the  autumn  Congress  agreed  to  Canada, 
attempt  a  great  thing,  and  invaded  Canada.  Montgomery, 
a  soldier  who  had  become  a  settler  in  New  York,  with  a 
force  of  3,000  men  took  St.  Johns  and  Montreal,  intending 
to  pass  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Quebec,  but  his  army 
dwindled  away,  as  his  men  only  served  for  short  periods. 
Another  force  of  i,oco  men,  under  Benedict  Arnold,  had 
been  sent  from  Massachusetts  up  the  Kennebec  river  to 
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join  Montgomery.  They  had  to  find  their  way  through 
the  rough  unsettled  country  that  now  is  the  State  of 
Maine,  and  round  the  north  of  the  Green  Moufitains. 
This  band  was  almost  starved  and  lost,  but  somewhat 
more  than  half  reached  Quebec  early  in  December.  The 
united  forces  then  numbered  scarcely  a  thousand;  it 
was  hopeless  to  take  the  city  with  so  few  men,  but  an 
assault  was  made,  Montgomery  was  killed,  and  his 
division  was  driven  back.  Arnold,  his  second  in  command, 
was  wounded  while  attacking  the  lower  city,  and  his 
division  was  overpowered.  The  Americans  lost  160 
killed  and  426  were  made  prisoners,  while  20  was  the  loss 
of  the  garrison.  Even  after  this  failure  Arnold  stayed 
till  May,  attempting  a  blockade  ;  then  he  retreated  before 
General  Carleton,  and  all  Canada  was  regained  by  the 
English. 

6.  Early  in  March  1776  Washington,  who  had  hitherto 
been  drilling  and  training  his  army  while  keeping  watch 
English  over  Boston,  was  ready  to  fight.  He  sent 
Bosfon!^^"^  General  Thomas  to  occupy  Dorchester 
1776.  Heights,  which  from  the  south  commanded 
Boston  city  and  harbour  and  the  British  lines  on  Boston 
neck.  General  Howe,  who  had  succeeded  Gage,  was 
unable  to  drive  them  from  their  position.  He  had  long 
thought  that  Boston  was  a  bad  place  for  his  head- 
quarters, so  he  now  took  his  troops  away  and  retired  to 
Halifax ;  the  English  never  again  had  any  real  hold  on 
the  Northern  or  New  England  States. 

7.  The  colonies  now  began  to  listen  more  and  more 
to  the  counsels  of  the  extreme  men  ;  this  was  natural 
Declaration  whcn  war  had  once  begun.  So  long  as  it  was 
2enc"ef7uiy  '^^^  talked  about,  however  bitter  the  talk 
4. 1776.  might  be,  there  was  hope  that  things  might 
be  quietly  settled.  But  when  once  war  had  broken  out, 
and  Americans  were  glorying   in  feats   of  arms   done 
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against  the  English,  the  desire  of  setthng  matters  grew 
faint  and  died  away.  The  need  of  some  form  of 
independent  government  became  pressing,  and  in  June 
1776,  on  the  motion  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia, 
Congress  agreed  that  these  united  colonies  are  and 
ought  to  be  free  and  independent  States.'  A  committee 
of  five  delegates  from  five  states,  Adams  of  Massachusetts, 
Franklin  of  Pennsylvania,  Jefferson  of  Virginia,  Living- 
ston of  New  York,  Sherman  of  Connecticut,  drew  up  a 
draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  With  some 
changes  it  was  passed  by  Congress,  and  published,  as  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  on  July  4,  1776.  It  was 
signed  on  that  day,  or  soon  after,  by  delegates  from  all 
the  thirteen  States.  The  Declaration  was  a  bond  of 
union ;  but  it  did  nothing,  and  nothing  could  be  done  at 
the  time,  to  join  the  separate  States  under  one  govern- 
ment so  as  to  make  what  is  called  a  Confederation. 
Congress  also  sent  Franklin  and  two  others  to  try  to  get 
help  from  the  French  Government  in  their  struggle  for 
freedom. 

8.  During  this  summer  many  more  soldiers  were  on 
their  way  from  England,  and  Admiral  Lord  Howe  was 
sent  out  with  powers  to  treat  for  peace,  but  no     General 
peace  could  be  made.     New  York,  one  of  the     Howe 
Middle  States,  now  became  the  chief  seat  of    New  York, 
war.      This  State  had  not  been  very  eager  to     '^^^' 
resist  England  ;  the  loyalists  were  many,  and  the  English 
authorities  thought    that  in  this  and  the   other   Middle 
States  much  help  would  be  got.     The  city  of  New  York 
was  held  by  Washington,  who  had  an  army  of  10,000 
men,  which  was  increased  early  in  August  to  27,000  by 
new  levies  of  militia,  who  were  not  however  very  good 
soldiers.     General  Howe,  with  the  troops  which  had  left 
Boston,  sailed  from  Halifax  and  reached  Sandy  Hook  at 
the  end  of  June.     He  landed  9,000  men  on  Staten  Island 
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and  was  well  received.  In  August  the  main  body  of  the 
new  troops  from  England  reached  the  general,  who  was 
thus  in  command  of  about  25,000  men.  He  then  sent  a 
division  to  the  south-west  point  of  Long  Island,  who  soon 
faced  the  American  position  near  Brooklyn.  After  three 
days  of  skirmishing,  the  English  forces  routed  the 
American's,  and  made  them  withdraw  from  Long  Island  ; 
soon  the  English  crossed  the  East  River  and  entered  the 
city  of  New  York.  The  Americans,  unable  to  hold  the 
neighbouring  country,  crossed  the  river  Hudson,  and 
when  Lord  Cornwallis  followed  closely,  Washington  re- 
treated with  all  speed  through  New  Jersey  into  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

9.  Thus  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
were  won  back,  and  the  English  held  the  country  as  far 
Newjersey,  ^^  ^^  river  Delaware.  So  threatening  did 
1776-  things  look,  that  the  Congress  left  Philadelphia 

for  a  safer  meeting-place  at  Baltimore.  Howe  ought  to 
have  pressed  on  across  the  Delaware,  and  to  have  forced 
the  remains  of  the  American  army  to  fight  while  it  was 
out  of  heart.  Instead  of  doing  this,  he  dispersed  his 
troops  in  quarters  in  New  Jersey,  where  they  became  un- 
popular, and  then  he  waited  for  the  ice  on  the  river. 
Thus  Washington  found  time  to  get  new  soldiers  together, 
Congress  and  the  country  had  time  to  recover  from  the 
shock  of  defeat  and  misfortune.  At  the  very  end  of  the 
vcar,  Washington  surprised  Trenton,  an  English  post, 
<*nd  a  few  days  later,  again  crossing  the  river  Delaware, 
passed  to  the  rear  of  Lord  Cornwallis'  army.  He  then 
gradually  recovered  almost  all  New  Jersey.  The  whole 
fighting  of  this  year  was  thus  made  a  success  for  the 
Americans,  for  the  English  generals,  with  far  bettei 
soldiers,  had  had  to  give  way  to  Washington. 

ID.  The  summer  of  1777  was  marked  by  an  attempt 
to  cut  off  the  Northern  States  from  the  rest.     General 
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Burgoyne  started  from  Canada  to  march  down  the  great 
valley  of  the  lakes  and  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  and 
meet  a  force  under  Clinton  from  New  York.  Burgoyne's 
Leaving  Crown  Point  at  the  end  of  June,  he  ca^^ja)'"'" 
pushed  on  to  Ticonderoga,  which  was  left  by  1777- 
its  garrison  ;  then,  crossing  a  most  difficult  country,  full  of 
forest,  streams,  and  swamps,  made  still  more  difficult  by 
artificial  obstacles,  he  found  Fort  Edward  also  empty. 
By  this  time  the  militia  of  the  New  England  States  had 
come  together  ;  they  were  mostly  untrained  men,  but 
were  well  armed,  brave,  used  to  hardships,  and  very 
angry  on  account  of  the  cruel  doings  of  the  Indian 
savages  who  had  come  with  General  Burgoyne.  From 
Fort  Edward  to  Albany  was  fifty  miles,  and  Burgoyne 
dared  not  go  on  till  he  had  got  proper  supplies  ;  so  a 
month  was  spent.  Then  the  army  crossed  to  Saratoga, 
and  found  the  enemy  under  Generals  Gates  and  Arnold, 
in  front  of  Stillwater,  lining  a  low  range  of  hills  called 
Behmus'  Heights.  After  a  hard  fight,  the  English  re- 
mained masters  of  the  ground,  but  had  gained  no  real 
advantage.  For  more  than  a  fortnight  Burgoyne  waited' 
for  news  of  Clinton ;  then  he  tried,  without  success,  to 
break  through  the  enemy's  lines.  With  great  difficulty  the 
army  retreated  to  Saratoga,  ten  miles  ;  there  it  was  sur- 
rounded, and  all  supplies  were  cut  off.  A  Convention  was 
signed  on  October  17,  allowing  the  English  to  lay  down 
their  arms  and  receive  provisions  ;  thence  they  marched 
as  prisoners  to  Massachusetts.  About  3,500  fighting 
men,  5,750  in  all,  were  made  prisoners.  This  Convention 
of  Saratoga  was  the  turning-point  in  the  war ;  it  was 
an  enormous  disaster  for  the  English  cause. 

1 1.  Meanwhile,  in  the  Middle  States,  Washington  had 
been  able  to  do  little,  because  of  the  smallness  of  his 
army.  Late  in  the  spring  (1777),  General  Howe  decided 
on  leaving  New  Jersey  to  reach  Philadelphia  by  another 
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way.     Embarking  some   14,000  men  at  New  York,  he 

sailed  southward,  entered  the  Chesapeake,  and  reached 

the  Head  of  Elk,  seventy  miles  from  Phila- 

Howe  takes       ,,i.  -itti-  •         r>  . 

Phiia-  delphia.      Washmgton,   m    September,    met 

deiphia.  j^;,^  half-way  between  Philadelphia  and  the 

Head  of  Elk,  where  flowed  a  stream,  the  Brandywine. 
The  Americans  were  routed,  and  Washington  could  not 
prevent  the  advance  of  the  English,  who  entered  the  city. 
But  General  Howe  found  that  he  could  do  little  towards 
winning  back  Pennsylvania,  and  he  failed  to  draw  Wash- 
ington to  a  battle.  This  success,  therefore,  did  not  at  all 
make  up  for  the  great  defeat  at  Saratoga, 

12.  In  England  the  news  of  the  surrender  at  Saratoga 
made  even  the  ministers  wish  for  peace.  Unfortunately, 
Ministers  the  Same  news  made  the  French  Govern- 
wish  for  ment  ready  to  enter  into  treaties  of  alliance 

peace,  ■' 

1777-8-  and  commerce  with  the  United  States  (Feb- 

ruary 1778).  Lord  North  then  passed  a  bill  giving  up 
altogether  the  claim  of  Parliament  to  tax  the  colonies,  and 
was  ready  to  do  anything  short  of  granting  them  inde- 
pendence. 

13.  This  was  a  time  when  the  war  might  have  ceased 
without  dishonour  to  England.  England  was  ready  to 
own  that  she  had  been  in  the  wrong.  She  was  willing 
to  grant  all  that  Americans  had  claimed  ;  freedom,  with 
some  slight  tie  to  the  mother  country,  or  even  indepen- 
dence, as  Lord  Rockingham  thought,  might  have  been 
conceded.  But  when  France  began  to  interfere  in  the 
war,  its  meaning  was  changed.  The  honour  of  England 
seemed  at  stake ;  even  those  who  had  been  against  the 
war  before,  now  thought  that  it  must  be  carried  on 
boldly.  Thus  Chatham,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  declared 
he  would  never  consent  to  '  an  ignominious  surrender  of 
the  rights  of  the  empire.'  '  Shall  we  now,'  he  said,  '  fall 
prostrate  before  the  House  of  Bourbon  ? '    And  his  death 
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in  May  1778  put  an  end  to  the  last  hope  of  reconcilia- 
tion with  America.* 

14.  The  certainty  of  war  with  France  at  once  began 
to  mar  English  plans.  Orders  were  sent  out  to  the  new 
commander-in-chief,   Sir   Henry  Clinton,  to 

retire  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York.  The  leave  Phil- 
Americans  instantly  retook  the  city  and  almost  ^^^^'p^'^ 
all  parts  of  the  Middle  States.  New  York  was  again  the 
head-quarters  of  the  English,  but  as  troops  were  sent 
thence  to  Halifax,  Bermuda,  and  the  West  Indies,  to 
guard  against  the  French  fleet,  the  army  did  little.  And 
want  of  union  between  the  States,  quarrels  in  Congress 
itself,  difficulties  of  raising  money,  men,  and  supplies, 
and  jealousies  in  the  army,  hindered  Washington  from 
doing  any  great  thing. 

15.  In   1780,  men  were  made  more  bitter  by  a  very 
unfortunate  event.     General  Arnold,  a  man  of  mark,  who 
had  held  important  commands  at  Saratoga     Major 
and  at  Philadelphia,  was  now  at  West  Point,    ^^^^^'^^ 

a  fort  dominating  the  upper  part  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  This  he  treacherously  offered  to  hand  over  to 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  ;  the  terms  were  to  be  arranged  with 
Major  Andrd,  aide-de-camp  to  the  English  general.  He 
visited  Arnold,  and  was  taken  prisoner  on  his  way  back 
in  disguise,  and  with  a  pass  given  by  Arnold.  Arnold 
had  time  to  escape  to  the  English  lines ;  Andrd  was 
treated  as  a  spy.  His  plea  of  a  safe-conduct  from  Arnold 
was  not  unfairly  met  by  the  reply  that  Arnold  was  a 
traitor  and  a  safe-conduct  granted  for  a  treacherous  pur- 
pose was  not  valid.  Washington  was  unyielding,  and 
Andrd  was  hanged.  It  was  natural  enough  that  the 
Americans  should  insist  on  making  an  example  of  him  ; 
but  when  they  hanged  him  on  the  charge  that  he  was  a 
spy,  they  were  really  revenging  themselves  on  him  for 
'  See  Epoch  VI.,  Bk.  V.,  Chap.  II.,  Sec.  8. 
E.H.  C 
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the  treachery  of  Arnold,  whom  they  could  not  reach.  By 
the  English,  Andre  was  honoured  as  a  martyr  to  his  zeal 
for  king  and  country. 

16.  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  new  plan  of  operations  carries 
as  to  the  Southern  colonies,  where  loyal  feeling  was  still 

rather  strong.  In  November  1778  a  small 
Southern  force  occupied  Savannah,  the  capital  of  Georgia, 
colonies.  From  this  point  the  troops  and  their  supporters 
carried  the  war  into  the  two  Carolinas,  and  seized  Port 
Royal,  while  an  attack  made  by  the  French  and 
American  forces  was  driven  back.  Early  in  the  spring 
of  1780  Clinton  took  Charlestown,  and  then  left  Lord 
Cornwallis  in  command.  General  Gates,  who  was  sent 
to  oppose  him,  failed,  and  the  South  seemed  to  be  entirely 
won  back  by  the  English.  Cornwallis  was  so  sure  of  this, 
that  he  formed  a  plan  of  leaving  Lord  Rawdon  to  keep 
the  South  under  control,  while  he  himself  marched  north- 
wards to  join  Clinton. 

1 7.  This  attempt  was  beyond  his  power,  and  he  failed. 
In  order  to  cross  the  rivers,  he  had  to  go  far  inland  ;  the 
Surrender  of  country  was  difficult,  and  the  people  did  not 
at"york-''^  help  him,  so  that  he  could  not  get  food  for  his 
town,  1781.  men.  The  Americans,  though  routed  at  Guild- 
ford in  North  Carolina,  in  March  1781,  followed  Corn- 
wallis as  he  retired  to  Wilmington  on  the  coast.  There 
the  English  stayed  three  weeks.  At  last  Cornwallis 
reached  Yorktown  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  there 
waited  for  Clinton  to  join  him  by  sea.  But  there  he  was 
shut  in  on  all  sides.  Washington  and  La  Fayette,  with 
a  force  almost  three  times  as  large  as  his  own,  marched 
into  Virginia  and  hemmed  in  Yorktown  ;  the  French 
fleet  came  from  the  West  Indies,  blocked  the  York 
river,  and  cut  him  off  from  the  sea.  In  October,  Corn- 
wallis surrendered,  after  several  brave  attempts  which 
had  only  proved  his  position  to  be  hopeless.     Further 
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south  the  English  had  been  driven  back,  till,  at  the  end  of 
1781,  they  held  nothing  but  Chadestown  and  Savannah. 

18.  This  was  really  the  end  of  the  war,  though  in  some 
places  fighting  continued  on  a  small  scale.  The  English 
still  held  New  York  till  November  1783,  after  Lord  North 
peace  had  been  made.  But  feeling  in  England  '•^signs.  1782- 
was  now  steadily  changing  into  keen  dislike  of  the  war  ; 
the  majority  which  supported  the  Government  in  the 
House  of  Commons  grew  smaller  and  smaller.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1782  General  Conway  proposed  an  address  pray- 
ing the  king  '  that  the  war  might  no  longer  be  pursued,' 
and  the  Government  threw  it  out  by  one  vote  only. 
Another  motion  of  like  effect  was  proposed  and  carried  ; 
the  ministrj'^  could  no  longer  stay  in  office,  and  in  March 
1782  Lord  North  resigned. 

19.  By  the  union  of  the  two  bodies  of  Whigs,  a  new 
ministry  was  formed  under  Lord  Rockingham,     The  whis 
with  Lord  Shelburne    as  Colonial  Secretary,     """"stry. 
They  were  in  favour  of  making  peace,  and  Lord  Shelburne 
at  once  opened  negotiations  for  this  purpose. 


CHAPTER   in. 
WAR  WITH   FRANCE  AND  SPAIN.— 1778-1783. 

I.  During  these  later  years  of  the  American  war, 
England's  task  had  been  made  hopeless  by  the  state  of 
things  in  Europe.  Many  powers  were  at  war  warwitU 
with  England,  and  at  one  time  almost  all  France. 
Europe  was  openly  or  secretly  hostile.  In  March  1778 
a  treaty  of  alliance  was  made  between  France  and 
America.  War  between  England  and  France  soon  fol- 
lowed. A  French  fleet  during  the  summer  helped  the 
Americans,    and    afterwards    hovered   about   the  West 

C2 
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Indies  and  took  possession  of  Dominica.  Nearer  home, 
the  Channel  fleet,  under  Admiral  Keppel,  was  met  by  a 
far  more  powerful  French  fleet  under  D'Orvilliers,  and, 
after  fighting,  retired  to  harbour. 

2.  Next  year  the  war  in  Europe  became  more  serious, 
for  Spain  joined  France.  England  was  greatly  disturbed 
Weakness  by  threats  of  invasion.  The  enemies'  fleets 
of  England,  were  not  only  superior  on  the  open  seas,  but 
also  masters  of  the  Channel,  which  was  swanning  with 
American  and  French  privateers,  or  ships  sent  out, 
not  by  government,  but  by  private  persons,  who  wished 
to  gain  what  they  could  by  attacking  the  enemy's  vessels. 
Ireland  could  not  be  defended  ;  commerce  was  nearly  at 
an  end  ;  the  English  fleets  could  only  try  to  keep  the 
enemy  off.  The  French  even  attacked  Jersey,  and  the 
Spaniards  besieged  Gibraltar. 

3.  In  1780  arose  a  quarrel  with  the  neutral  powers 
which  left  England  for  a  time  without  a  friend.  England 
Right  o  f  had  claimed  and  exercised  Right  of  Search, 
search.  j-jj^t  is,  the  right  to  stop  and  search  all  mer- 
chant vessels  sailing  under  the  flag  of  any  neutral  nation, 
and  to  take  them  if  they  were  found  to  be  carrying  supplies 
to  the  enemy.  It  was  a  claim  galling  to  the  dignity  and 
harmful  to  the  trade  of  nations  who  were  at  peace,  and  it 
unfairly  placed  their  interests  at  the  mercy  of  those  who 
were  at  war.  The  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia,  angry 
at  the  doings  of  Spain  and  England,  put  forth  a  Declara- 
tion, stating  that  '  free  ships  make  free  goods,'  and  contra- 
band goods,  that  is,  goods  which  a  nation  at  war  might 
seize  anywhere,  were  those  only  that  a  treaty  might  have 
declared  to  be  such  ;  that  the  blockade  of  a  port  was  not 
to  be  acknowledged  unless  there  were  really  cruisers  off 
the  port  to  stop  merchant  ships  from  entering.  Thus, 
to  protect  their  own  interests,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark made  a  league  called  the  Armed  Neutrality.     Hot 
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land  and  Prussia  afterwards  joined,  and  France  and  Spain 
agreed  to  the  Declaration. 

4.  As  might  be  expected,  in  178 1-2  England  was  hard 
pressed.  In  European  waters,  the  French  and  Spanish 
fleets  swept  the  sea?,  and  although  Admiral 

Parker  beat  the  Dutch  near  the  Dogger  Bank,  '  "  ^' 
yet,  on  the  whole,  the  enemy  had  command  of  the  Channel. 
Minorca  was  lost,  and  Gibraltar  was  closely  besieged. 
All  through  1782  General  ElHot  and  his  garrison  defended 
the  place,  and  beat  back  every  attempt  to  take  it.  In 
October  Admiral  Lord  Howe  relieved  the  garrison  with 
a  powerful  fleet,  and  Gibraltar  was  saved,  though  the 
siege  was  kept  up  till  the  news  of  peace  arrived.  There 
are  few  more  glorious  deeds  of  daring  and  endurance  in 
English  history  than  the  defence  of  Gibraltar  by  General 
Elliot  and  his  brave  garrison. 

5.  In  the  West  Indies  Admiral  Rodney  could  do  little 
for  a  time.  At  last  a  glorious  victory  fell  to  his  lot.  The 
French  Admiral  de  Grasse  had  taken  most  of  . 

the  Leeward  Islands,  and  was  threatening  Rodney's 
Jamaica,  which  Rodney  meant  to  protect.  '''"^'"T- 
Anchored  in  St.  Lucia,  he  watched  for  the  French  fleet 
from  Port  Royal  in  Martinico.  After  some  days  of 
straggling  and  rather  confused  fighting,  Rodney  forced  a 
general  battle.  The  admiral  led  the  way  and  broke  the 
French  line.  The  battle  lasted  for  eleven  hours.  '  I 
believe  the  severest  ever  fought  at  sea,'  Rodney  him- 
self  wrote.  The  Count  de  Grasse  at  last  struck  his  flag, 
the  whole  fleet  was  broken  up,  and  from  that  day  the 
French  were  no  more  masters  of  the  seas. 

6.  The  new  ministry  in  1782  was  ready  to  make  peace, 
acknowledging  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 
France  and  Spain  were  by  no  means  desirous  of  peace, 
but  the  Americans  willingly  entered  into  negotiations 
with  Lord  Shelburne  and  welcomed  the  end  of  war.     A 
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treaty  was  signed  at  Paris  in  November  1782,  but  was 
dependent  on  peace  being  made  between  Great  Britain 
and  France.  Treaties  witli  France  and  Spain 
Versailles,  soon  followed.  England  gave  back  some  of 
*^^3'  her  conquests,  as  Chandernagore,  Pondicherry, 

and  St.  Lucia,  gave  up  Tobago,  St.  Pierre,  Miquelon, 
and  got  some  West  India  islands.  Spain  eagerly  desired 
to  have  Gibraltar,  but  Englishmen,  proud  of  the  glorious 
defence,  were  resolved  to  keep  it.  Minorca  and  the 
Floridas  were  yielded.  The  treaties  were  all  signed  at 
Versailles  m  September  1783.  Some  men  were  loud  in 
calling  them  disgraceful,  but  those  who  knew  how  hardly 
pressed  England  was,  and  how  the  increase  of  debt  and 
waste  of  men  was  crushing  her,  saw  that  peace  must  be 
had,  and  that  the  terms  were  fair.  England  came  with 
honour  out  of  the  war  against  these  powerful  European 
foes.  She  had  met  with  disasters  in  a  bad  cause  in 
America,  but  still  her  soldiers  and  sailors  had  done  their 
duty  welL 


BOOK     II. 
THE  ENGLISH  IN  INDIA. 


CHAPTER   I. 

THE  PEOPLE. 


I.  In  India  Clive  had  saved  the  English  settlements, 
and  had  greatly  enlarged  them  ;  ^  we  have  now  to  see  how 
the  English  made  their  power  felt  all  over  India,  and 
how  the  native  States  one  after  another  fell  under  the 
control  of  England.     This  was  due  partly  to  the  courage 

1  See  Epoch  VI.,  Bk.  II.,  Chap.  III.,  Sec.  8-11. 
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of  the  English,  and  to  the  peace  and  good  order  which 
they  made  where  they  ruled.  But  it  was  also  due 
partly  to  the  divisions  among  the  natives  themselves — for 
the  people  of  India  were  not  all  of  one  race  or  of  one 
religion,  and  the  country  was  broken  up  under  many 
governments. 

2.  The  people  to  whom  the  land  belonged  in  very 
early  times  were  a  very  dark  race,  not  much  civilised. 
The  hill-  Some  tribes  of  them  still  remain  in  the  high- 
'^<:"=s-  lands  of  Central  India,  and  also  in  the  hills 
a«d  forests  of  almost  all  parts  ;  among  the  best  known 
are  the  Santals  in  Bengal  along  the  Rajmahal  hills,  the 
K61s  in  Chota  Nagpore,  the  Blieels  in  Rajpootana,  and 
the  Gonds.  They  are  mostly  a  quiet,  simple  people,  who 
have  never  formed  great  States  of  their  own,  but  have 
always  lived  to  themselves,  obeying  the  rulers  of  other 
races.     They  gave  the  English  little  trouble. 

3.  A  great  and  more  civilised  people  came  in  upon 
these  tribes,  passing  over  the  Indus  and  down  the  valley 
The  of  the  Ganges.  These  spread  as  settlers  all 
Hindoos.  over  the  land.  This  race,  called  Hindoo, 
though  united  by  one  religion,  split  off  into  many  States. 
The  most  important  that  lasted  to  the  days  of  English 
rule  were  the  States  of  Rajpootana,  as  Oodyporeand  Jey- 
pore,  and  the  Mahratta  States  of  Poona,  Guzerat,  Baroda, 
and  the  territories  of  Sindia  and  Holkar.  Besides  these 
the  greatest  number  of  the  people  in  most  parts  of 
India  are  of  the  Hindoo  race  ;  and  in  many  parts  tribes, 
which  were  not  Hindoos  by  race  have  become  Hindoos 
in  religion,  as  in  Mysore  and  tlie  furthest  parts  of 
southern  India. 

4.  Again,  men  of  other  races  and  another  religion 
had  come  across  the  Indus  from  Central  Asia  ;  these 
were  Mohammedans,  who  began  to  pour  into  India 
during  the  eleventh  century.     They  were  eager  to  con- 
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quer  the  rich  Hindoo  kingdoms,  and  longed  to  put  down 
the  idolatrous  religion.     Piece  by  piece  they  overran  the 
land,  and  beat  down  most  of  the  kingdoms 
and  ruled  over  them.      They  set  up  a  great    Moham- 
empire,  with  a  capital  at   Delhi ;    then  they     °i=dans. 
added  province  after  province,  all  north  India  as  far  as  the 
river  Nerbudda,  all  Bengal,  and  the  Deccan  as  far  as  the 
river  Kistna.     And  when  the  empire  broke  up,  still  many 
of  its  parts  were  ruled  by  Mohammedans  who,  like  the 
Nizam  in  the  Deccan  and  Hyder  All  in  Mysore,  were 
lords  over  Hindoo  subjects.     The  hatred  between  the 
two  races  of  Hindoos   and  Mohammedans  helped  the 
English  to  spread  their  authority  over  both. 


CHAPTER    II. 

INDIA   UNDER  WARREN    HASTINGS. — 1773-1784. 

I.  While  Clive  had  stayed  in  India  he  had  ruled  firmly,* 
but  after  his  return  to  England  in  1767  the  loss  of  his 
firmness  and  honesty  was  soon  felt.  It  would  English 
be  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  greed  and  misrule. 
oppression,  misrule  and  false  dealing,  marked  Enghsh 
rule  in  Bengal  and  Madras  during  the  few  years  before 
1773-  The  tales  that  reached  home  roused  men's  anger, 
and  when  in  1770  a  famine  killed  about  one  third  of  the 
people  of  Bengal,  the  home  government  was  forced  to 
interfere. 

2.  A  new  constitution  was  given  to  the  East  India 
Company  under  'the  Regulating  Act'  of  1773.  This 
gathered  the  three  settlements  of  Bengal,  Regulating 
Bombay,  and  Madras,  or  Presidencies  as  they  ^"^^^  '773- 
were  called,  under  the  Governor  of  Bengal ;  it  gave  him 
the  title  of  Governor- General,  and  set  up  a  council  of 

1  See  Epoch  VI.,  Bk.  V.,  Chap.  I.,  Sec.  5. 
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four  meuibcrs  to  help  him.  A  Supreme  Court  of  Justice 
was  also  made  at  Calcutta,  like  the  En^'lish  Court  at 
Westminster,  and  thus  English  law  was  brought  into 
India. 

3.  The  Act  named,  as  the  first  Governor-General, 
Warren   Hastings,   who  had  been  Governor  of  Bengal 

since  1772.  He  had  been  long  in  India,  and 
Governor-  knew  about  the  country.  He  had  sided  with 
General  Clivc   in   trying   to   make   the   English  rule 

better  in  Bengal.  Some  reforms  he  had  already  begun. 
He  found  the  gathering  of  taxes  in  the  hands  of  natives 
who  oppressed  and  robbed  the  people.  He  made  a  new 
and  better  settlement  of  the  taxes,  and  removed  the 
capital  from  Moorshedabad  to  Calcutta.  Hastings  ruled 
on  the  whole  justly,  strongly,  and  wisely,  but  he  did  some 
things  which  were  cruel  and  unjust,  for  which  he  has 
been  rightly  blamed.  Being  pressed  by  the  Directors  of 
the  Company  in  England  for  money,  he  made  an  unfair 
bargain  with  the  Vizier  of  Oude,  who  coveted  the  neigh- 
bouring territory  of  Rohilcund,  while  Hastings  wanted 
money.  Hastings  sold  to  the  Vizier  the  districts  of 
Corah  and  Allahabad,  and  listening  to  his  talk  about  the 
bad  faith  of  the  Rohillas,  an  Afghan  tribe  who  had  lately 
settled  near  him,  sold  the  services  of  English  troops, 
and  became  for  money  the  tool  of  the  Vizier,  who  would 
make  no  terms  with  the  Rohillas.  They  were,  perhaps, 
dangerous  neighbours,  but  they  had  given  no  cause  for 
war,  and  the  attack  upon  them  was  wicked.  By  means 
of  English  troops  their  chiefs  were  slain  and  themselves 
driven  across  the  Ganges  or  enslaved. 

4.  The  Governor-General  found  his  new  position  no 
easy  one  ;  the  Regulating  Act  had  not  laid  down  his 
The  powers  exactly,  and  his  council  instead  of 
Council  helping  him  often  went  against  him.  Three 
of  the  four  members,  Francis,  Monson,  and  Clavering, 
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who  came  from  England  with  their  minds  set  against 
Hastings,  began  to  oppose  him  at  the  verj-  first  meeting 
of  the  council.  They  knew  little  about  Indian  matters, 
and  were  neither  as  wise  nor  as  sensible  as  Hastings. 
But  they  were  impressed  with  the  evils  of  English  rule  in 
India,  and  they  fancied  it  was  their  business  to  reform 
everything.  The  result  was  soon  seen  ;  there  was  nothing 
but  quarrelling,  unfair  dealing,  and  scandals.  Even  in 
these  difficulties  Hastings  changed  the  way  of  levying  taxes 
with  great  advantage  to  the  people  of  India  and'  to  the 
Company.  He  did  much  to  stop  bribery  in  the  civil 
service  ;  he  drew  up  a  code  of  rules  for  the  courts  which 
showed  that  he  was  a  great  and  wise  law-maker.  He 
was  vigorous  enough  to  impress  the  native  mind  and 
just  enough  to  earn  their  goodwill ;  and  beyond  all 
this  Hastings  carried  on  great  wars,  and  saved  Madras 
when  its  own  government  was  feeble  enough  to  ruin  any 
state. 

5 .  During  this  time  the  English  power  was  threatened 
by  the  Mahrattas.  These  were  the  men  of  the  great  Hindoo 
empire  of  the  Deccan,  which  had  been  founded  The  Mah- 
by  Sevajee  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  ''^"^  "'^• 
Peshwa,  as  the  head  of  their  race  was  called,  could  not 
keep  hold  over  his  generals.  Four  new  powers  grew  up, 
the  Raja  of  Nagpore,  the  Gaikwar  in  Guzerat,  Sindia,  and 
Holkar.  At  the  headquarters  of  the  Mahrattas  in  Poona, 
a  regency  on  one  side  with  a  usujper  on  the  other  had 
thrown  all  into  confusion.  Without  asking  the  consent 
of  Hastings,  the  Governor  of  Bombay  supported  the 
usurper  Raghoba,  and  received  in  return  the  island  of 
Salsette  and  the  port  of  Bassein.  The  result  was  a 
great  war  with  the  whole  Mahratta  confederation.  The 
Bombay  troops,  successful  at  first,  presently  failed,  and 
after  a  defeat  at  Wurgaum  nothing  but  the  courage  and 
energy  of  Hastings  saved  Bombay  itself.     An  expedition 
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under  General  Goddard,  sent  from  the  banks  of  the  Jumna 
to  Bombay,  rearhed  Surat  on  the  western  coast  in  safety. 
This  was  a  wonderful  march  made  by  less  than  5,000  men 
across  more  than  1,000  miles  of  country  almost  wholly 
unknown  to  Englishmen.  It  was  one  of  the  grand  rash 
acts  of  Hastings,  one  of  those  strokes  of  genius  by  which 
he  impressed  the  natives  with  his  greatness.  The  Mah- 
ratta  league  tried  the  English  power  to  the  extreme. 
General  Goddard  took  Ahmedabad,  the  capital  of  Guzerat 
(1779),  and  the  Gaikwar  agreed  to  leave  the  confederation. 
But  this  did  little  good,  for  a  fresh  alliance  with  the  Nizam 
in  the  Deccanand  Hyder  Ali,  Rajah  of  Mysore,  gave  the 
league  courage  to  attack  all  three  Presidencies  at  once. 
Leaving  General  Goddard  to  save  Bombay  from  Sindia 
and  Holkar,  Hastings  first  saved  Bengal  by  buying  oft 
the  Rajah  of  Nagpore,  who  deserted  the  league.  With 
his  usual  boldness  he  ventured  to  send  a  sepoy  army  by 
land  to  the  help  of  Madras.  The  Hindoos  were  forbidden 
by  their  religion  to  go  on  the  sea,  and  they  had  lately 
mutinied  rather  than  obey  an  order  to  do  so.  But  they 
willingly  endured  the  march  of  700  miles  by  land,  and 
bravely  fought  to  save  Madras  from  Hyder  Ali.  Hastings 
was  able  to  make  a  general  peace  with  the  Mahrattas  in 
1782.  By  the  treaty  of  Salbye,  conquests  were  restored, 
but  the  island  of  Salsette  was  kept. 

6.  The  peace  did  not  take  in  Mysore,  and  its  ruler 
Hyder  Ali  still  pressed  hard  on  Madras.  He  had  rushed 
War  with  upon  the  Camatic  in  1780  with  a  large  army, 
Hyder  AIL  ,^q}^  armed,  and  in  part  trained  by  French 
officers.  The  Nabob  made  no  resistance,  fort  after  fort 
fell,  and  the  army  drew  on  towards  Madras.  Sir  Hector 
Munro  tried  to  relieve  Arcot,  and  another  force  under 
Baillie  was  to  join  him.  But  Baillie  was  defeated,  and 
Munro  hurried  back  to  Madras  with  the  loss  of  his  gims. 
On  news  of  this  Hastings  was  roused.     He  sent  off  Sir 
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Eyre  Coote  by  sea  at  once  with  what  force  he  could  spare, 
and  sent  a  sepoy  expedition  along  the  coast  through 
Cuttack  and  ihe  Northern  Circars.  Coote  retook  Arcot 
which  had  fallen,  relieved  Wandewash,  and  gained  a 
great  victory  at  Porto  Novo.  With  small  resources  and 
poor  support  from  anyone  except  Hastings,  Coote  held 
his  own  and  beat  off  all  the  attempts  of  Hyder  Ali.  The 
year  1782  saw  the  English  fortunes  in  Madras  at  a  low 
ebb.  French  troops  and  a  French  fleet  under  Admiral 
Suffrein  brought  help  to  Hyder  Ali.  Madras  was  again 
besieged  by  the  Mysore  army,  and  was  in  great  danger, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  year  Hyder  Ali  died,  and  his  son 
Tippoo  hurried  his  army  home  to  Mysore.  The  treaty 
of  1783  with  France  relieved  the  English  from  a  threaten- 
ing danger  in  India. 

7.  In  the  end  of  1784  Hastings  gave  up  his  office,  and 
went  back  to  England  early  in  the  next  year,  leaving  the 
English  territories  in  India   at  peace.      He 

,    ^    ,     ,  .      ,  ,  .  ,  Warren 

left  behmd  him  a  great  name  as  a  strong  ruler  Hastings 
both  in  peace  and  war.  He  had  always  at  leaves  India 
heart  not  only  the  interests  of  England,  but  also  the  welfare 
of  the  Indian  peoples  whom  he  ruled.  A  great  man,  al- 
ways patriotic  though  not  always  scrupulous  enough,  he 
made  a  new  great  empire  in  the  East  while  the  English 
king  and  his  ministers  were  losing  the  great  dominion 
in  the  West.  Hastings  and  Clive  were  the  two  greatest 
Englishmen  who  had  to  do  with  India. 

8.  Not  long  after  the  return  of  Hastings,  an  attack  was 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  his  conduct  in  India. 
A  resolution  was  carried,  ordering  his  impeach-  impeach- 
ment at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  w^re°n 
movers  in  the  matter  were  his  old  enemy  Hastings. . 
Francis,  and  Burke  and  Fox.  The  ministry  were  in  a 
difficulty.  Pitt,  and  Dundas  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  had  never  liked  Hastings ;  they  believed  many 
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of  the  stories  told  against  him  and  against  English  rule 
in  India  :  but  they  did  not  want  to  have  things  looked 
into.  They  consented  to  the  motion,  but  refused  to 
help  in  the  management  of  the  impeachment.  So  the 
managers  were  chosen  from  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House,  Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheridan  being  the  chief  among 
them.  Articles  of  impeachment  were  drawn  up  contain- 
ing nine  charges,  which  were  afterwards  increased  to 
twenty-two.  The  trial  began  in  February  1788.  Burke, 
in  a  fine  speech,  which  it  took  four  days  to  deliver,  ac- 
cused Hastings  and  those  under  him  of  every  kind  of 
cruelty  and  wrong- doing.  Only  four  out  of  all  the 
charges  were  gone  into  fully.  These  charged  him  with 
robbery,  cruelty,  and  taking  bribes.  The  prosecution 
spread  over  nearly  five  years,  and  the  whole  trial  lasted 
more  than  seven  years,  in  which  time  the  court  sat  alto-  • 
gather  145  days.  Judgment  of  acquittal  on  all  charges 
was  given  in  April  1795.  The  delay  had  allowed  people 
to  forget  the  fine  speech  and  the  exaggerations  of  Burke 
and  Sheridan.  And  as  time  went  on,  most  men  thought 
that  Hastings  was  being  unfairly  treated.  Before  the  end 
of  the  trial  Lord  Cornwallis  had  come  back  from  India, 
and  was  able  to  give  strong  evidence  of  the  good  results 
of  Hastings'  rule. 


CHAPTER   III. 

INDIA   FROM    1783- J  813. 


I.  For  some  time  there  had  been  a  feeling  that  the  mode 
of  governing  India  needed  to  be  changed.  The  territoiy 
Fox's  India  hadbecome  so  large  thatthe  king's  government 
Bill,  1783.  could  no  longer  leave  it  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  a  company  of  traders.  The  Coalition  government  ^  pre- 
1  See  Epoch  VI.    Bk.  V.,  Chap.  II.,  Sec.  12. 
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sented  their  India  Bill  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
November  1783.  This  Bill  was  prepared  by  Fox  and 
Burke,  who  both  knew  Indian  affairs  well,  and  both  were 
deeply  impressed  with  the  stories  of  the  mismanagement 
of  the  Company.  It  proposed  very  great  changes.  All 
charters  of  the  Company  were  to  be  done  away  with.  The 
government  of  India  was  to  be  placed  for  four  years  in  the 
hands  of  a  Board  of  seven  Commissioners.  All  accounts 
were  to  be  laid  before  Parliament.  The  Bill  was  a  good 
one,  and  many  of  the  things  which  it  proposed  have  been 
done  since  ;  but  at  the  time,  the  changes  seemed  too 
great  to  be  made.  It  passed  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  the  king  got  the  House;  of  Lords  to  throw  it  out. 
So  the  Coalition  ministry  had  to  resign,  and  Pitt  became 
first  minister.' 

2.  Pitt  also  found  India  a  pressing  question.  No 
sooner  had  the  general  election  in  1784  given  him  a 
majority,  than  he  brought  in  and  carried  an  pitt's  India 
India  Bill  through  both  Houses.  This  Bill  B'"'  *784- 
was  approved  by  the  Company,  and  aimed  at  reforming 
abuses  with  as  little  change  as  possible.  It  appointed  a 
Board  of  Control,  which,  as  a  department  of  the  English 
government,  should  take  some  of  the  management  of 
Indian  matters  away  from  the  Directors.  So  that  while 
the  Directors  kept  their  right  of  appointing  to  all  offices, 
the  king's  ministers  could  at  any  time  of  danger  make 
the  Directors  do  as  they  pleased. 

3.  In  1786  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  had  commanded  in 
America,  became  Governor-GeneraL  He  ruled  India 
well,  as  he  had  great  powers,  and  was  well  Lord  Com- 
supported  by  Pitt.  He  did  much  to  cure  the  waiiis. 
bribery  and  corruption  among  the  civil  servants,  and  by 
paying  them  better,  took  away  the  excuse  for  it. 

4.  He  managed  a  difficult  war  with  Mysore  well, 

1  See  Epoch  VI.,  Bk.  V.,  Chap.  II.,  Sec  13. 
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though  the  need  of  the  war  is  not  clear.  The  Nizam 
War  with  having  apphed  for  help  against  Tippoo  of 
Tippoo.  Mysore,    Lord   Cornwallis   allowed  it   to   be 

known  that  he  did  not  count  Tippoo  as  an  ally.  Soon 
after  this  Tippoo  attacked  Travancore,  and  the  Governor- 
General  made  a  vigorous  move  against  him.  In  alliance 
with  the  Nizam  and  the  Peshwa  he  carried  on  active 
campaigns  and  took  several  strong  forts.  Early  in  1792, 
with  22,000  men  and  powerful  artillery,  he  threatened 
Seringapatam,  the  capital  of  Mysore,  a  remarkably  strong 
fortress  on  an  island  in  the  river  Cauvery.  The  camp, 
strongly  posted  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  was 
stormed,  and  a  landing  made  on  the  island.  Then  Tippoo 
yielded,  and  bought  peace  at  the  price  of  half  his  do- 
minions and  a  large  sum  of  money. 

5.  But  the  fame  of  Lord  Cornwallis  rests  chiefly  on 
his   settlement   of  the  land  question  of   Bengal.     The 

Company  derived  most  of  its  income  from  the 
manent  land-tax,  and  because  of  bad  ways  of  levying 

Settlement.'  ^^^  collecting  this  tax,  agriculture  was  failing 
and  the  ryots,  or  cultivators  of  the  land,  were  in  misery. 
The '  Permanent  Settlement '  of  CornwaUis  made  over  the 
ownership  of  land  to  the  zeinindMs,  or  larger  landowners 
and  landholders,  who  were  then  to  pay  the  government 
a  fixed  sum.  The  interests  of  the  ryots  were  to  be 
guarded  by  a  provision  that  the  land  could  not  be  taken 
from  them  while  they  paid  rent  as  at  the  date  of  the 
settlement.     On  the  whole,  the  plan  was  just  and  good. 

6.  Sir  John  Shore  governed  from  1793  to  1798,  five 
Sir  John  quiet  years,  during  which  the  Mahratta  States 
Shore.  grew  rapidly. 

7.  In  1798,  Lord  Mornington,  afterwards  Marquess 
Marquess  Wellesley,  was  made  Governor-General.  He 
Wellesley.  knew  Indian  affairs  well,  and  was  a  man  of 
great  ability  and  firmness,  with  a  real  genius  for  ruling, 
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and  a  strong  belief  in  the  need  of  English   authority 
making  itself  felt  throughout  India. 

8.  As  in  the  days  of  Hastings  so  now  again  there  was 
danger  from  the  French  influence  in  the  native  States  of 
India.      There  were    French  troops    at   the     ^ 

French 

court  of  the  Nizam,  and  with  the  Peshwa,  inter- 
and  in  the  service  of  Sindia.  And  Tippoo  f"^""- 
in  Mysore  had  gone  so  far  in  malcing  an  alliance  with 
the  French  in  Mauritius  that  they  landed  a  force  at 
Mangalore  to  join  him.  Wellesley  interfered  at  once  ;  he 
partly  persuaded  and  partly  forced  the  two  friendly  powerSj 
the  Nizam  and  the  Peshwa,  to  put  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  English  and  send  away  their  French 
troops. 

9.  He  then  demanded  that  Tippoo  should  disband 
his  force,  but  he  did  not  obey.  War  followed,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1799  English  armies  marched  on  Conquest 
Seringapatam.  General  Harris,  under  whom  of  Mysore. 
Colonel  Wellesley  (afterwards  Duke  of  Wellington)  was 
serving,  moved  with  20,000  men  from  Madras.  From 
Bombay  General  Stuart  came  with  a  smaller  force. 
Tippoo  met  Stuart,  but  failed  to  turn  him  ;  he  then 
hurried  off  to  resist  the  army  from  Madras.    The  English 

'defeated  him  at  Malavelly,  and  then  besieged  Seringa- 
patam early  in  April.  A  month  later  General  Baird 
stormed  this  great  fortress,  which  was  aesperately 
defended.  Tippoo  died  fighting  in  the  gateway.  So 
ended  the  family  of  the  Mysore  usurpers,  who  were  fierce 
Mohammedan  despots  that  had  set  their  feet  on  the 
necks  of  the  Hindoos  of  the  Deccan.  Lord  Wellesley 
restored  a  ruler  of  the  old  line,  and  Mysore  gave  no 
further  trouble.  The  Deccan  was  now  safe,  with  the 
Nizam  protected  by  English  troops  and  no  Ipnger  in- 
dependent. The  Carnatic,  too,  now  became  an  English 
province  dependent  on  the  Governor  of  Madras  ;  and 

E.H.  D 
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the Nabob  Vizier  in  Oude  was  compelled  to  take,  instead 
of  his  own  troops,  a  British  force  for  whom  he  paid  a 
large  sum  of  money. 

10.  The  Mysore  war  had  put  an  end  to  two  great 
powers,  but  a  third  remained,  the  Mahratta  nation.  Of 
War  with  the  Several  powers  into  which  the  race  was 
rattif.^The  divided  the  Peshwa  was  the  head,  but  all 
Peshwa.  were  really  independent,  and  were  even  rivals. 
The  two  most  ambitious  and  powerful  leaders  were 
Sindia  and  Holkar.  These  not  only  made  war  one  upon 
another,  but  also  as  rivals  threatened  the  Peshwa.  Lord 
Wellesley  interfered  to  save  the  territories  of  the  Peshwa, 
who  was  then  partly  forced,  and  partly  led  by  his  fears 
of  Sindia  and  Holkar,  to  agree  to  the  treaty  of  Bassein, 
1802,  which  reduced  him  to  the  level  of  the  Nizam,  a 
subject  protected  by  English  troops. 

11.  Sindia  and  the  Raja  of  Nagpore  determined  not 
to  let  the  lands  of  the  Peshwa  become  English  accoiding 
Sindia,  to  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  so  they  tried  to  get 
'803-  Holkar  to  join  them  and  to  make  the  Peshwa 
laave  his  new  masters.  Wellesley  found  out  their 
plan  and  was  too  quick  for  them ;  he  declared  war, 
August  1803,  and  at  once  attacked  Sindia  on  all  sides. 
General  Wellesley  in  the  Deccan  took  the  great  fort  of  • 
Ahmednuggur  and  occupied  all  the  district  south  of  the 
Godavery.  Then  with  his  small  army  of  4,500  men  he 
attacked  Sindia's  entrenched  camp  of  50,000  men  at 
Assaye,  further  north.  Sindia's  army  fought  well,  but  the 
English  troops  simply  walked  right  over  his  guns  and  his 
infantrj',  with  the  loss  of  one  third  of  their  number. 
The  Mahratta  force  was  broken  up,  and  the  remains 
driven  beyond  the  river  Taptee.  General  Lake  mean- 
while attacked  Sindia's  possessions  in  Hindostan  proper, 
which  reached  from  the  Sutlej  on  the  west  to  Allahabad 
on  the  east.     He  took  the  stronghold  of  Allygurh,  and 
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pushed  on  to  Delhi  where  he  beat  a  portion  of  Sindia's 
French  forces.  He  next  took  Agra  after  a  siege,  and  de- 
feated the  enemy  in  a  hard-fought  battle  at  Laswarree.  In 
less  than  half  a  year  Lord  Wellesley  had  broken  the  power 
of  the  Mahrattas  and  made  his  own  authority  supreme. 

12.  One  Mahratta  chief,  Holkar,  had  not  joined  his 
rival  Sindia,  but  his  habit  of  plundering  his   neighbours 
soon  brought  him  to  war  with  Lord  Wellesley,     Holkar, 
and  he  too,  like  the  others,  had  to  submit.  '^°4- 

13.  But  before  the  war  was  fully  over  Lord  Wellesley 
was  recalled  by  the  authorities  in  England  in  1805.     They 
did  not  at  all  like  the  things  that  he  had  done,     j,     n   r 
though  he  had  made  England   supreme  in    Lord 
India.     Their  desire  was  for  peace  and  no     ^*      ^^' 
interference,  but  Lord  Wellesley  knew,  better  than  they 
did,  that  peace  could  not  be  firm  till  England  was  able 
to  forbid  the  native  States  to  tear  one  another  to  pieces. 
Years  later,  when  the  opposite  plan  had  been  tried,  men 
saw  at  last  that  Lord  Wellesley  had  been  right. 

14.  Lord  CornwaUis  landed  in  India,  and  died.     His 
successor,  Sir  George  Barlow,  1 805-1 807,  did  the  oppo 
site  to  what  Wellesley  had  done ;  that  is  to  say,     sir  George 
he  would  not  interfere  in  anything  which  lay     Barlow, 
outside  of  English  territory.     This  meant  war  on  all  sides 
between  native  States,  and  the  rise  of  great  conquerors 
such  as  Holkar  and  Sindia,  who  made  themselves  masters 
of  smaller  States  which  were  more  friendly  to  England. 

15.  Lord  Minto  ( 1807-18 12)  intended  to  follow  the 
same  plan,  but  he  soon  found  that  he  could  not  leave  the 
native  States  alone.  He  could  not  help  inter-  Lo^d 
fering  so  far  as  to  make  Runjeet  Sing,  the  Mn.to. 
greatest  of  the  Sikh  leaders,  keep  to  the  west  of  the  river 
Sutlej.  So  the  English  frontier  was  moved  from  the  Jumna 
as  far  as  the  Sutlej.  A  powerful  expedition  sent  by  Lord 
Minto  (1810)  took  the  Isles  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius 
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from  France,  This  made  the  Eastern  trade  of  England 
quite  safe  by  putting  an  end  to  the  last  remnant  of  French 
power  in  Indian  waters. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

INDIA   UNDER   THE   NEW  CHARTER. — 1813-1822. 

I.  Down  to  this  time,  by  their  charter,  the  East 
India  Company  had  kept  all  the  trade  with  India  and  the 
The  new  East  to  themsclvcs  ;  other  persons  could  not 
charter.  enter  the  country  to  trade  or  to  settle  there, 

Indian"  Even   those    missionaries    who    would    have 

trade.  1813.  jj-ied  to  tcacli  the  people  were  forbidden  ;  but 
now  the  twenty  years,  for  which  the  latest  charter  lasted, 
were  coming  to  an  end.  It  would  soon  be  needful  to  ask 
Parliament  for  a  new  one,  but  Englishmen  were  no 
longer  willing  to  let  the  Company  have  their  own  way  so 
much.  The  ministers  too  saw  that  greater  freedom  of 
trade  with  India  would  be  good  for  England.  So  the 
new  charter  which  was  given  to  the  Company  in  1813 
made  a  great  change.  Though  the  Directors  did  not  like  it, 
their  monopoly  of  trade  was  taken  away,  and  the  trade  with 
India,  though  not  with  China,  was  made  free  to  aU  English 
merchants.     Missionaries  were  allowed  in  the  country. 

2.  Lord  Moira,  Marquess  of  Hastings,  succeeded  the 
Earl  of  Minto  as  Governor-General,  181 3-1822.     At  home 

informer  days  he  had  disliked  Lord  Wellesle/s 
quess  of  plan  of  interference,  and  had  said  that  native 
Hastings.  States  should  be  left  alone.  In  India  he  soon 
changed  his  opinion,  and  made  Icnown  his  determination 
to  exercise  authority  over  the  whole  land,  to  control  native 
States,  and  to  keep  peace  between  them. 

3.  His  first  troubles  were  with  the  Nepaulese  on  the 
northern  frontier,  and  the  Pindaree  and  Patan  freebooters 
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in  central  India.  The  power  of  Nepaul  had  lately  grown, 
and  the  Nepaulese,  or  Goorkhas,  had  come  down  into  the 
plains  beyond  their  own  frontier.  After  often  war  with 
ravaging  the  British  borders  they  at  last  tried  Nepaul. 
to  take  possession  of  all  lands  north  of  the  Ganges. 
Negotiations  failed  and  war  became  needful.  The  country, 
a  valley  enclosed  within  the  lofty  ranges  of  the  Himalaya, 
was  most  difficult  to  get  at,  but  it  was  necessary  to  strike 
a  decisive  blow.  Four  expeditions  started  from  different 
points  to  invade  the  country,  and  of  these,  three  failed  ; 
but  the  fourth,  under  General  Ochterlony,  passed  range 
after  range  of  the  mountains,  and  took  fort  after  fort  in 
spite  of  a  most  brave  resistance.  The  same  general  again 
made  a  successful  campaign  early  in  the  next  year.  The 
Nepaulese,  twice  defeated,  sued  for  peace  when  Katman- 
dhoo,  the  capital,  was  threatened.  A  treaty  of  peace  was 
made,  and  Nepaul  has  been  afriendly  neighbourever  since. 
4.  The  Pindarees  and  Patans  were  robber  bands  who 
had  long  lived  by  plundering  central  India.  In  181 5- 
181 7,  they  crossed  the  Nerbudda  into  the  The  Pin- 
English  lands  ;  they  reached  the  Kistna,  and  dareei. 
again  as  far  as  the  Coromandel  coast,  burning  hundreds 
of  villages  and  torturing  the  people.  Lord  Hastings  at 
last  determined  to  make  the  other  powers  join  with  him 
and  put  down  these  robbers.  The  smaller  princes,  such 
as  Nagpore,  Bhopal,  Oodypore,  and  Jeypore,  were  very 
glad  to  have  the  English  to  protect  them.  But  the  inter- 
ference was  not  so  pleasing  to  the  Peshwa  Bajee  Rao,  or 
Sindia,  or  to  the  chiefs  of  Holkar's  state.  The  Peshwa, 
who  was  willing  to  do  anything  to  lessen  the  power  ol 
the  English,  openly  helped  the  Pindarees.  All  central 
India  was  in  confusion.  But  the  English  power  was  too 
strong.  The  Peshwa's  forces  were  overthrown  in  the 
battle  of  Kirkee,  and  his  capital,  Poona,  was  taken .  The 
army  of  Holkai-'s  state  was  broken  at  the  battle  of  Mehid- 
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pore,  on  the  Sipree.  The  Pindaree  chiefs,  then  left  to 
themselves,  were  no  match  for  the  English  ;  their  forces 
were  broken  up  in  several  fights  and  disappeared  in  a  few 
months.  The  great  river  Indus  was  now  declared  to  be 
the  boundary  of  English  dominion. 

5.  Thus  Lord  Hastings'  plan  was  successful,  and 
security  and  greater  prosperity  in  after  years  followed 
Successor  from  keeping  the  native  princes  at  peace. 
J;°'''^.     .        But  in  England  statesmen  and  the  Directors 

xiastings  ° 

police'.  of  the  Company  alike  did  not  understand  the 

needs  of  the  English  position  in  India,  and  beheved  that 
increase  of  territory  was  the  one  great  evil  to  be  guarded 
against.  Yet  the  growth  of  English  power  so  far  brought 
peace  and  security  in  India  that  Lord  Hastings  was  able 
to  carry  out  wise  changes,  suited  to  the  country.  Good  and 
peaceful  government  became  possible  when  the  English 
were  no  longer  afraid  of  subjects  or  neighbours.  Hastings 
encouraged  the  education  of  the  natives,  and  at  the  same 
time  helped  the  growth  and  freedom  of  the  press  and  of 
a  public  opinion.  His  firm,  prudent,  and  liberal  way  of 
ruling  was  a  governing  of  India  for  the  good  of  the  people 
of  India. 

BOOK     III. 
THE  MINISTRY  OF  PITT, 


CHAPTER  I. 

PITTAS  A   PEACE   MINISTER.— 1783-1789. 

I.  It  has  been  told  before  how  Pitt  was  made  minister, 
and  how  by  his  help  the  king  won  in  the  great  con- 
stitutional struggle  against  the  Whig  houses,  and  set  up 
again  the  power  of  the  crown.' 

1  See  Epoch  VI.,  Bk.  V.,  Ch.  II.       £e 
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Pitt  remained  in   power  for  almost  eighteen  years, 
December  1783— March  1801,  about  nine  years  of  peace 
and  about  nine  years  of  war.     With  tlie  sup-     pittbe- 
port  of  the  king,  of  the  House  of  Conimons,    ^^^ter"' 
and  of  the  country,  he  was  supreme.     With     1783. 
such  an   able    statesman,  of    commanding  ability   and 
powerful  will, the  king  could  not  have  his  own  way  as  much 
in  the  state  as  he  had  before.     But  even  Pitt  made  com- 
mon  cause  with  the  king,  and  moving  away  from  his 
early  principles,  cared  less  for  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
and  became  more  decidedly  the  king's  Tory  minister. 

2.  During  the  early  years  of  Pitt's  power  he  was  a  wise 
and  capable  ruler,  and  he  was  willing  to  trust  the  people 
much.     He   was   a   peace  minister,  and  his 

,  ,  ,         ,  Reform  of 

energies  were  devoted  to  make  the  country     the  finan- 
prosperous.     Finance,  commerce,  parliamen-     "^• 
tary  reform,  and  the  government  of  Ireland  took  up  his 
attention. 

As  regards  finance  he  did  many  useful  things.  In 
the  late  wars  the  national  debt  had  grown  till  it  reached 
about  250,000,000/.  Taxes  had  been  laid  on  at  hap- 
hazard to  meet  the  needs  as  they  arose.  Pitt  set  before 
him  the  reduction  of  the  debt  as  an  important  end  of  all 
financial  measures.  He  saved  much  for  the  country  and 
encouraged  honest  dealing  by  his  plan  of  borrowing 
money  by  public  contract,  and  so  getting  it  at  the  lowest 
possible  interest.  And  he  did  much  good  by  publishing 
the  accounts  of  the  money  received  and  paid  by  govern- 
ment. By  lowering  the  heavy  duties  on  tea,  wine,  and 
spirits,  which  were  fast  handing  over  the  trade  of  the 
country  to  smugglers,  he  lessened  smuggling,  improved 
trade,  and  raised  the  revenue.  The  payments  of  customs 
duties  on  goods  imported,  and  of  excise  duties  on  things 
made  in  the  country,  were  very  many  and  very  difficult 
to  calculate.     By  doing  away  with  these  many  duties, 
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and  fixing  instead  one  single  duty  on  each  article,  he 
saved  merchants  much  trouble  and  made  taxation  less 
unpopular.  The  increase  of  revenue  soon  allowed  him  to 
take  off  some  of  the  worst  taxes — among  others,  those  on 
retail  shops  and  on  women  servants. 

3.  Pitt  also  tried  to  get  rid  of  the  high  protective 
duties  which  crushed  the  trade  of  Ireland.  These  duties 
The  Com-  were  heavy  taxes  laid  on  Irish  goods,  and 
merce  biiL  were  intended  to  enable  English  manufact- 
urers to  make  and  sell  things  much  cheaper  than  Irish- 
men could  do.  He  wished  by  taking  away  these  duties 
to  give  free  trade  to  Ireland,  and  so  to  place  her  in  a 
situation  of  commercial  equality  with  England.  Already 
since  1780  European  produce  might  be  imported  through 
Ireland  ;  the  same  freedom  was  now  (1784-5)  to  be  ex- 
tended to  American  and  African  trade.  Pitt's  first  pro- 
posals passed  through  the  Irish  Parliament  with  one 
small  alteration.  After  many  changes  the  bill  which 
embodied  them  was  carried  in  the  teeth  of  the  English 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  in  spile  of  Fox  and 
the  Whigs,  who  both  opposed  free  trade  and  did  not  wish 
to  do  anything  more  for  Ireland.  But  after  all  it  could 
not  be  got  through  the  Irish  Parliament  sitting  at 
Dublin,  because  Grattan,  Flood,  and  Curran  persuaded 
it  to  assert  its  independence  of  England.  A  commercial 
treaty  with  France  (1786)  did  away  with  many  high 
duties  which  were  intended  to  stop  trade.  Instead  of 
them  small  duties  were  fixed,  which  did  not  prevent 
merchandise  from  being  brought  in,  and  yet  paid  some- 
thing towards  the  revenue.  Thus  the  treaty  increased 
the  commerce  between  the  two  countries,  and  was  a  step 
towards  freedom  of  trade. 

4.  Following  the  example  of  his  father,  Pitt  had  early 
in  his  life  thrown  himself  earnestly  into  the  question  of 
parliamentary  reform,  but  with  little  success.     In  1785 
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he  brought  forward  his  measure.     He  proposed  to  take 

away  the  right  of  sending  members  to  Parliament  from 

thirty-six  decayed  boroughs,  and  to  give  their    Reform  of 

seventy-two  members  to  the  largest  counties,     Parlhiment. 

and  to  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster.     He  gave  a 

vote  in  counties  to  copyholders,  or  tenants  holding  lands 

under  a  lord  of  a  manor,  and  means  were  provided  by 

which  members  should  be  given  to  populous  towns,  and  be 

taken  from  other  boroughs  which  might  decay  from  time 

to  time.     But  on  such  a  question  Pitt's  followers  would 

not  follow  him,  and  he  was  beaten  by  a  large  majority. 

He  found  little  support  in  the  country,  for  it  had  been 

made  indifferent  by  prosperity  and  good  government. 

5.  Towards  the  end  of  1 788,  during  a  serious  illness, 

the  king  lost  his  reason.     After  a  time  it  was  doubtful  if 

he  would  recover,  and  the  question  of  a  Re- 

,    .     '.      ,         ^  „     ,     ,  The  Re- 

gency, to  rule  m  his  place,  was  talked  about,     gency  Bill, 

There  is  no  provision  in  English  law  for  any     '788-9- 

exercise  of  royal  power  during  incapacity  or  the  minority 

of  a  sovereign.     The  Prince  of  Wales  was  of  age,  and  it 

was  proper  that  he  should  be  Regent,  but  there  were 

many  difficulties  in  the  way.     He  was  not  on  good  terms 

with  the  king,  and  his  conduct  had  made  him  unpopular 

in  the  country  ;  he  had  so  openly  taken  the  side  of  the 

chiefs  of  the  Opposition  in  Parliament,  that  it  was  certain 

he  would  dismiss  the  king's  ministers  as  soon  as  he  could. 

To  help  him  to  power  seemed  to  be  taking  part  against 

the  king  himself.     When  Parliament  met  in  December, 

Fox  made  matters  worse  by  rashly  saying  that  the  Prince 

of  Wales  had  a  right  to  the  Regency,  a  right  as  clear  as 

in  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  sovereign.     Pitt  answered 

that  he  had  no  right  more  than  another  person,  unless 

Parliament  gave  it  to  him.     Fox  tried  to  explain  away 

his  words,  and  the  Prince  himself  said  that  he  claimed 

no  such  right.     Still  Parliament  looked  into  what  had 
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been  done  in  former  times  ia  such  cases.  At  last,  after 
many  delays,  a  Regency  Bill  setting  forth  Pitt's  view  had 
almost  passed  the  third  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
when  the  king's  recovery  put  an  end  to  the  whole  thing. 
The  Bill  had  given  the  care  of  the  king's  person  and  the 
authority  over  his  household  to  the  queen ;  the  regency 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  royal  power,  with  certain 
limitations.  When,  in  1810,  the  king's  health  gave  way 
so  that  he  never  recovered,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  made 
Regent  by  a  Regency  Bill  founded  on  that  of  Pitt,  with 
almost  exactly  the  same  limitations.  The  king  recovered 
his  health  in  the  middle  of  February  1789,  to  the  very 
great  joy  of  all  classes,  and  the  delight  of  the  people  at 
having  escaped  the  rule  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his 
friends  made  the  minister's  power  greater  than  ever. 

6.  For  some  years  the  foreign  policy  of  Pitt  was 
peaceful  and  of  small  interest.  The  Peace  of  Versailles 
Foreign  had  been  favourable  enough  to  England  to  be 
policy.  welcome,  but  the  two  countries  had  continued 
to  distrust  each  other. 

7.  Differences  had  arisen  in  Holland  between  the 
democratic  party,  supported  by  the  Court  of  France,  and 

the  Stadholder,  as  the  chief  magistrate  of 
Holland  was  called,  upheld  by  his  brother 
in-law,  the  King  of  Prussia.  Pitt  would  not  interfere  a» 
this  time,  but  in  1788,  England,  Prussia,  and  the  Stad- 
holder of  Holland  made  an  alliance,  by  which  they  agreed 
to  defend  each  other  against  any  enemy.  Thus  England 
and  Prussia  became  responsible  for  the  independence  of 
the  United  Provinces. 

8.  Pitt,  in  the  n«xt  thing  he  did,  met  with  his  first 
serious  check.  Under  the  Empress  Catherine,  Russia 
Russia  and  was  growing  Strong,  and  pushing  southwards. 
Turkey.  Y\\x  watched  the  war  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  (1788-91)  with  all  the  anxiety   which  English- 
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men  have  felt  in  this  century.  The  Russians  stormed 
and  sacked  Ockzakow,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Boug,  and 
estabhshed  themselves  on  the  Black  Sea  (1788).  Their 
great  general,  Suwarrow,  drove  the  Turks  across  the 
Danube  and  occupied  Wallachia  (1789).  When  Suv^rarrow 
sacked  Ismail,  a  fortress  at  the  mouth  of  the  left  arm  of 
the  Danube,  and  slaughtered  about  30,000  Turks  with 
horrible  barbarity,  Pitt  wished,  even  at  the  risk  of  war,  to 
prevent  Russia  from  taking  any  territory  from  Turkey. 
But  the  country  would  not  hear  of  war  for  such  a  cause, 
and  Turkey  was  stripped  of  the  land  beyond  the  Dniester. 


CHAPTER   II. 


ENGLAND  DURING  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. — 
1789-1793. 

I.  A  TIME,  however,  came  when  foreign  affairs  held  the 
chief  place,  and  the  great  peace  minister  was  driven  into 
war.  The  war  soon  greatly  upset  his  peace- 
ful plans  at  home,  and  by  and  by  made  him  the  French 
rule  less  wisely,  and  with  less  trust  in  the  Rev°l"»°"- 
people.  The  French  Revolution  of  J789  was  such  a 
great  event  that  men  were  forced  to  think  of  it  before 
everything  else.  It  altered  men's  notions  of  politics,  and  it 
changed  for  a  time  the  whole  face  of  the  map  of  Europe. 
The  extravagant  and  selfish  despotism  of  the  French 
monarchy,  and  the  oppressionof  the  people  by  the  nobles, 
had  brought  France  to  a  state  of  discontent  and  distress 
in  which  peaceful  and  sufficient  reform  was  almost  im- 
possible. For  years  the  notion  that  men  ought  to  rule 
themselves  and  not  be  ruled  entirely  by  a  king  and  his 
nobles,  had  been  set  forth  in  French  writings.  The  idea 
of  a  revolution,  or  change  of  government,  had  been  in 
men's  minds.     In   1789  things  came  to  a  head.      The 
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States  General,  a  kind  of  parliament,  at  last,  after  an 
interval  of  175  years,  had  been  called  together  by 
Lewis  XVI.,  who  was  desirous  of  reforms.  It  declared 
itself  the  National  Assembly,  and  took  to  itself  the  power 
of  the  other  Estates.  Riots  broke  out  in  Paris  and  else- 
where ;  the  Bastille,  which  was  the  great  prison  in  Paris, 
was  destroyed  ;  the  abolition  of  all  privileges  or  special 
rights  of  nobles,  of  clergy,  and  of  all  classes,  was  swiftly 
decreed.  The  feeble  but  well-meaning  king  was  helpless 
in  his  capital,  the  nobles  were  soon  in  exile. 

2.  Most  Englishmen  were  glad  at  the  news  of  the 
overthrow  of  despotism.  Freedom  had  been  gained,  they 
Feeling  in  thought ;  at  somc  expense,  no  doubt,  but 
England.  things  would  soon  settle  down  into  order  and 
a  better  government.  But  there  were  some  Englishmen 
who,  like  Burke,  disapproved  even  from  the  first ;  and 
when,  after  a  time,  the  revolutionists  grew  more  and 
more  violent,  and  showed  themselves  unable  to  set  up  a 
firm  and  free  government,  English  opinion  became  less 
in  their  favour. 

3.  The  effect  of  the  French  Revolution  on  English 
politics  was  most  marked.  Burke  violently  attacked 
„     ,  those  who  agreed  with   it,  while   Fox   con- 

Break-np  ,  .       ,     ,  .  , 

of  the  Whig  stantly  praised  them  m  extravagant  language. 
parly.  -pj^g  difference  of  opinion  destroyed  the  long 

friendship  of  these  two  great  statesmen.  The  same  dif- 
ference gradually  broke  up  the  Whig  party,  for  not  only 
Burke,  but  later  the  Duke  of  Portland  also,  and  others, 
ceased  to  act  with  Fox  and  Sheridan,  and  began  to  sup- 
port the  government.  Thus  the  opposition  became 
weaker  in  Parliament,  had  less  hold  on  the  country,  and 
at  the  same  time  grew  more  violent. 

4.  Pitt,  at  first  not  sorry  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
French  Court,  was  most  anxious  to  keep  aloof  from  French 
politics  ;  but  this  became  impossible.    A  small  portion  of 
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the  English  people  greatly  admired  the  French  Revolution, 
and  their  unguarded  language  and  conduct  drove  the 
majority  to  extreme  opinions  of  the  very  op-     _ 

.         ,  .     ,        „      .     .  ,       ,    ,        .  Republican 

posite    kmd.     bocieties    and   clubs    m  some    societies  in 
English    towns    connected    themselves    with     England. 
the  Paris  clubs,  and  their  conduct  led  to  disturbances. 

5.  The  opening  of  the  year  1792  was  prosperous,  and 
peace  seemed  so  sure  that  both  parties  in  the  House  of 
Commons  agreed  in  reducing  the  forces.    But    Growing 
on  the  Continent  the  violence  of  republicans    fhe  doinL 
was  terrifying  the  governments  and  leading    in  France. 
them  to  be  very  watchful  over  their  own  subjects,  and  to 
be  willing  to  make  war  against  France.     The  English 
ministry  still  wished  for  peace,  and  determined  to  put 
down  with  a  high  hand  all  signs  of  agreement  with  French 
republicanism.     With  this  intention  Pitt  was  gradually 
led  on  to  interfere  with  what  people  did  and  said  in  a 
way  that  became  very  oppressive.     In  France  the  As- 
sembly was  powerless  before  the  mob  of  Paris,  and  the 
king's  life  was  threatened. 

6.  At  this  moment  the  governments  of  Austria  and 
Prussia  determined  to  invade  France,  put  down  the 
republicans,  and  restore  King  Lewis  XVI.  to  inva.sionof 
power.  A  large  army  was  to  enter  France  France  by 
from  the  north,  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  Austria  and 
and  a  force  of  French  exiles  was  to  join  him.  Prussia. 
The  invasion  was  wrong,  because  the  French  people  had 
a  right  to  change  the  government  of  their  own  land  if 
.they  pleased.  These  two  States  that  interfered  are  to  be 
blamed  for  bringing  on  the  general  European  war  that 
followed.  France  did  not  at  that  time  threaten  Prussia 
or  the  Empire,  and  however  much  foreigners  might  dis- 
like the  condition  of  monarchy  in  France,  there  was  no 
call  for  interference.     And  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  mad* 
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such  demands  and  put  forth  such  threats  as  a  great 
nation  could  not  endure. 

7.  This  foreign  interference  at  once  led  to  a  new  re- 
volution in  France  ;  the  king  and  queen  were  imprisoned  ; 
_       .  .         the   National  Assembly  was   replaced  by  a 

Deposition  .         .      „  , 

of  the  King  Convention  m  September,  which  at  once  voted 
o  ranee.  ^^  ^^  away  with  the  monarchy.  All  power 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  extreme  men  among  the  re- 
publicans, of  whom  one  small  party  after  another  gained 
the  upper  hand. 

8.  Meanwhile  the  allies  took  the  frontier  towns  of 
Longwy  and  Verdun,  and  might  have  pushed  on  to  Paris  ; 

but  their  slowness  gave  the  French  generals 

SUCC«5  of  _  .  ,  Tr    11  •  •  1       • 

the  French  Uumounez  and  Kellermann  time  to  unite  their 
forces.  forces  and  stop  the  way.     After  a  slight  de- 

feat at  Valrny  in  September,  the  allied  forces  left  France. 
Dumouriez  then  occupied  Brussels  and  the  district  to 
the  Meuse  (then  the  Austrian  Netherlands),  and  other 
French  forces  gained  successes  in  Germany  and  Savoy. 

9.  It  was  natural  that  the  French  republicans  should 
be  inclined  to  make  war  in  their  turn,  when,  for  the 
Violent  moment,  the  fear  of  foreign  invasion  was  past, 
the'^rench^  Proud  of  their  successes,  out  with  entire  want  ot 
Convention,  good  judgment,  the  Convention  published  the 
'Decree  of  November  19,'  offering  help  to  all  nations 
that  desired  to  retorer  freedom,  in  other  words,  to  cast 
off  their  kings  ;  and  they  annexed  Savoy  to  France.  A 
demand  which  the  French  made  for  the  opening  of  the 
trade  of  the  river  Scheldt  was  an  attack  upon  Holland, . 
and  upon  England,  which  was  bound  by  treaty  to  Holland, 

The  Decree  of  November  19  was  received  almost  as 
a  declaration  of  war  against  monarchy,  and  against  all 
countries  ruled  by  kings.  A  change  was  soon  to  be 
found  in  the  words  of  the  English  ministry  :  England 
was  drifting  on  towards  war.     At  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
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ment  in  December,  the  king's  speech  urged  an  increase 
of  the  army,  and,  whilst  hoping  war  might  be  avoided, 
gave  a  warning  that  war  was  likely.  The  execution  of 
the  King  Lewis  (January  1793)  led  to  an  open  breach 
with  France,  and  in  February  war  was  declared  by  France 
against  England  and  Holland. 


CHAPTER    III. 

PITT  AS   A   WAR   MINISTER. 


I.  The  English  entered  on  the  war  rather  unwillingly. 
Pitt  felt  bound  to  defend  Holland,  but  did  not  want  to 
interfere  within  France,  though  he  thought  the  Yixx  did  not 
war  would  be  short,  and  would  end  in  the  de-  ^"""^  ^^'■' 
feat  of  the  republicans.  The  first  division  of  the  war 
dates  from  February  1793  till  the  peace  negotiations  of 
Basle  and  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1796. 

2.  The  French,  under  Dumouriez,  at  once  invaded 
Holland,  but  the  Austrians,  entering  Belgium,  forced  them 
to  retire,  and  won  back  all  the  Netherlands.  Nor  were 
the  French  at  first  more  successful  on  the  Lower  Rhine, 
for  the  allies  took  Mentz.  Dumouriez,  vexed  at  the  con- 
stant interference  of  the  Convention  in  miUtary  matters, 
and  desirous  of  playing  a  great  part  in  a  restoration  of 
the  monarchy,  entered  into  a  treasonable  correspondence 
with  the  allies.  His  schemes  failed,  but  he  passed 
over  to  the  Austrians,  and  then  went  to  England,  where 
he  was  little  heard  of  afterwards.  An  English  ex- 
pedition under  the  Duke  of  York  landed  and  Failure  of 
joined  the  Austrians,  but  the  campaign  was  ^^  allies, 
badly  managed  by  the  allies.  Instead  of  pressing  for- 
ward with  energy,  they  wasted  time  on  the  sieges  of 
Valenciennes,  Condd,  and  Quesnoy,  in  which  success 
was  of  little  use.     An  allied  fleet  failed  to  save  the  city 
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and  port  of  Toulon  for  their  French  royalist  friends. 
And  no  help  was  given  to  the  royalists  who  rose  in  La 
Vendue  till  the  struggle  was  over,  and  a  fearful  slaughter 
of  the  peasantry  made  further  resistance  hopeless. 

3.  Meanwhile  all  France  had  been  roused  to  fury.  The 
arrogance  of  the  allied  invaders,  the  treason  of  Dumouriez, 
The  Cora-  the  fall  of  the  frontier  fortresses,  the  threat  of 
PiibHc  °^  ^  march  on  Paris,  made  the  republicans  frantic. 
Safety.  The  Girondists,  as  the  party  was  called  that 
had  gathered  round  the  deputies  from  Bordeaux  and  the 
department  of  the  Gironde,  lost  all  influence.  They 
were  the  more  moderate  party  in  the  Convention,  but  now 
power  passed  to  the  Jacobins  (June  1793),  of  whom  a 
small  committee  became  rulers  of  France.  Robespierre, 
St.  Just,  and  the  Jacobins,  forming  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  were-in  power  for  nearly  fourteen  months, 
and  their  tyranny  in  Paris  and  other  cities  well  earned 
its  name  of  '  The  Reign  of  Terror.'  The  *  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,'  as  the  men  who  acted  as  judges  were  called, 
put  thousands  to  death,  trying,  condemning,  and  execut- 
ing in  a  day.  Cartloads  of  victims  were  slaughtered 
every  day,  often  without  even  the  pretence  of  a  reason, 
the  Queen  Marie  Antoinette  among  the  number.  It  was 
a  horrible  time,  but  any  government  of  Frenchmen 
seemed  to  the  people  better  than  the  rule  of  foreign  con- 
querors. So  France  submitted  easily  to  the  patriotic 
Jacobins,  who  quickly  taught  France  her  power  for  war, 
and  successfully  defied  Europe.  And  in  this  the  people 
were  wise,  for  when  the  Reign  of  Terror  passed  away, 
France  was  still  powerful  and  safe  from  the  foreign  foe. 

4.  The  campaigns  of  1794  and  1795  brought  no 
honour  to  England.  The  Duke  of  York  failed  to  take 
Campaigns  Dunkirk,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at 
ofi79+-5-  the  battle  of  Fleurus  lost  Belgium.  The 
French  even  pressed  on    into  Holland,  and  were  well 
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received  by  a  large  republican  party,  who  did  not  like 
the  English  alliance.  An  expedition  to  the  Bay  of 
Quiberon  to  assist  the  Chouans,  or  royalist  insurgents  in 
Brittany,  was  a  disgraceful  failure.  On  the  German 
frontier  the  successes  of  France  brought  out  the  jealousies 
of  the  German  States,  and  in  1795  Prussia  made  peace, 
leaving  the  Austrians  and  England  to  carry  on  the  war. 
The  English  fleet  under  Lord  Howe  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  French  in  the  Channel  on  June  I,  1794, 
a  victory  always  named  from  the  date  only.  English 
arms  prevailed  in  India  and  the  West  Indies,  and  English 
forces  gained  Ceylon,  Malacca,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Disturbances  in  Corsica  ended  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  French  and  the  union  of  Corsica  to  the  crown  of 
England  for  a  time.  But  these  things  did  not  make  up 
for  the  ill-success  on  the  Continent. 

5.  Early  in  1 796  there  seemed  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing peace,  and  little  reason  for  longer  war.  The  alliance 
was  broken  up,  Holland  was  more  friendly  to  m  effect  of 
France  than  to  England,  the  hope  of  restoring  the  war  on 
monarchy  in  France  was  gone,  for  a  stable  "^^"  ' 
republican  government  was  in  power  there.  The  war 
had  become  unpopular  in  England.  Trade  had  suffered, 
banks  had  failed,  taxes  were  pressing  heavily,  and  the 
debt  had  been  greatly  increased.  The  war  had  changed 
Pitt  too,  and  his  home  policy.  Believing  monarchy  to  be 
in  peril,  he  and  his  party  had  acted  as  if  they  saw  revolution 
all  round  them.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended 
for  the  time,  and  so  people  could  be  put  in  prison,  and 
kept  in  prison  without  being  tried.  The  freedom  of  the 
press  was  almost  put  down,  freedom  of  speech  almost 
at  an  end,  spies  and  informers  were  everywhere.  One 
bookseller,  Ridgway,  had  been  punished  for  selling 
Paine's  '  Rights  of  Man,'  a  book  which  was  a  coarse 
attack  upon    Monarchy.      It    had    been    pubhshed    in 

E.A.  £ 
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England  and  it  had  been  already  condemned  in  a  court 
of  law,  while  the  author  was  in  Paris  joining  in  the  French 
Revolution.  Another  bookseller,  Holt,  who  was  also 
editor  of  a  newspaper,  had  died  in  prison  for  publishing  an 
address  on  reform.  In  Scotland  matters  were  still  worse, 
but  everywhere  the  law  was  severe,  and  the  judges  were 
ready  to  press  it  so  as  to  meet  every  case.  At  last,  the 
city  of  London  began  to  make  a  stand  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  courts,  and  the  juries  of  citizens  refused  to  find 
men  guilty  who  were  brought  to  trial  for  treason.  When 
a  jury  (December  1793)  acquitted  Peny,  the  editor  of  a 
newspaper,  who  was  accused  of  publishing  a  seditious 
libel  because  he  asked  for  parliamentary  reform,  and  when 
(December  1794)  a  prosecution  for  high  treason  against 
Home  Tooke  and  others  failed,  people  again  began  to 
feel  confidence  in  the  law  courts. 

6.  With  the  country  thus  disturbed  peace  had  been 
needed,  and  Pitt  had  become  willing  for  peace.  Negotia- 
Pitt  desires  tions  were  opened,  but  the  French  Directory, 
peace,  1796.  ^g  ^^  j^g^y  government  was  called,  was  elated 
with  success,  had  grand  plans  of  conquest,  and  distrusted 
the  English  desire  for  peace.  France  refused  to  give  up 
Belgium  or  Holland  or  Milan,  which  she  had  annexed. 
Moreover  England  was  almost  without  allies,  and  the 
Directory,  careless  of  the  fact  that  not  England  but 
Prussia  and  Austria  had  made  the  war  upon  her,  turned 
with  a  savage  hate  against  England  and  against  Pitt,  to 
humble  them  before  all  Europe.  The  peace  negotiations 
came  to  nothing. 

7.  After  the  negotiations  of  1796  the  nature  of  the 
war  was  changed,  and  the  feeling  of  the  English  people 
Chan-^ed  ^^^°'  They  had  cared  little  to  support  the 
nature  of        government  in  attacking  France,  or  in  helping 

continental  despots  to  overthrow  the  republic. 
Many  had  feared  that  war  and  victory  endangered  their 
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own  liberties.  But  now  peaceable  England  was  on  its 
defence  against  a  proud  enemy,  and  Pitt,  as  the  champion 
of  his  country  in  a  war  which  could  not  be  helped,  was 
stronger  than  ever. 

8.  The  French  Government  was  no  longer  merely  de- 
fending itself,  but  now  threatened  to  invade  Ireland  and 
even  England.  Both  Holland  and  Spain  had  invasion  of 
joined  France,  and  so  with  the  Dutch  and  E"g'^"d. 
Spanish  fleets  the  French  hoped  to  sweep  the  English 
navy  off  the  seas,  if  not  to  conquer  England.  But  the  Irish 
conspirators  and  the  French  Government  did  not  work 
together.  An  expedition  to  Bantry  Bay,  in  Ireland,  failed, 
and  the  landing  of  1,400  men  at  Fishguard,  in  Pembroke- 
shire, February  1797,  was  ridiculous.  Without  artillery, 
deserted  by  the  frigates  that  brought  them,  this  small  body 
surrendered  at  discretion  to  Lord  Cawdor,  who  had 
gathered  a  still  smaller  force  of  volunteers,  yeomanry,  and 
militia. 

9.  In  the  same  month,  P'ebruary  1797,  Admiral  Sir  J. 
Jervis   and   Commodore    Nelson    met   a  very   powerful 
Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  gain-     i>a(tig5  ^f 
ing  a  considerable  victoiy,   forced  them  to     St.  Vincent 
retire  to  Cadiz.     The  Dutch  fleet  during  the     Camper- 
summer  had  been  prevented  by  the  weather    <^°*^- 
from  trying  to  join  the  French  at  Brest.    When  in  October 
they  did  put  out,  an  English  fleet  under  Admiral  Duncan 
attacked  them  off  Camperdown,  nine  miles  from  land,  and 
after  a  most  obstinate  battle,  took  more  than  half  the  ships. 

10.  These  successes  put  an  end  to  any  serious  attempt 
at  invasion.  But  during  this  year  the  country  was  troubled 
by  serious  mutinies  in  the  fleets  at  Spithead    »»  ,-  •    • 

•'  ^  Mutinies  m 

and  the  Nore  in  April  and  May.     Fortunately    the  fleet, 
the   dangers  passed  away.     The   Admiralty     '"^' 
yielded  in   the  one  case  to  reasonable  and  fairly  urged 
claims  of  sailors  badly  paid,  badly  fed,  and  badly  cared 
E  2 
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for.  In  the  other  case  they  showed  firmness  in  refusing 
insolent  demands,  and  punished  a  few  ringleaders  who  had 
behaved  very  ill, 

II.  Though  the  invasion  of  England  was  still  threat- 
ened, the  mind  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  was  now 
Napoleon  rising  to  power  in  France,  was  bent  on  a  dif- 
in  Egypt.  ferent  scheme.  From  the  southern  port  of 
Toulon  he  aimed  at  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
possibly  of  India.  In  July  1798,  after  seizing  Malta,  he 
landed  in  Egypt,  took  Aboukir,  Rosetta,  and  Alexandria, 
and  soon  pushed  on  to  Cairo.  Though  Nelson  was  sent 
off  early  in  May  to  watch  the  French  fleet,  it  was  not 
till  August  that  he  found  them.  Sixteen  sail  were  drawn 
up  at  anchor,  in  a  safe  position  in  the  harbour  of 
Aboukir,  well  supported  by  guns  on  the  shore.  Nelson, 
who  had  a  plan  for  everything  that  might  happen, 
worked  his  ships  in  alongside  of  the  Frenchmen,  and 
began  a  battle  which  lasted  all  night  from  sunset.  Two 
French  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates  escaped,  but 
by  morning  the  victory  of  the  English  was  complete. 

This  grand  victory  of  the  Nile,  or  Aboukir  Bay,  did 
much  to  make  Napoleon's  expedition  to  Egypt  an  entire 
failure.  He,  however,  still  aiming  at  the  conquest  of 
Syria,  reduced  El  Arish,  Gaza,  and  Jaffa,  but  his  march 
was  stopped  by  the  fort  of  Acre.  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
whose  ships  had  been  blockading  the  port  of  Alexandria, 
set  off  to  the  help  of  the  Pacha  in  command  of  Acre,  and 
capturing  the  French  ships  with  a  battering  train  of  great 
guns  on  his  voyage,  was  in  time  to  aid  in  the  defence. 
The  place  was  in  a  condition  unfit  for  resistance,  yet 
those  who  were  inside,  by  untiring  work  and  undaunted 
courage,  were  able  to  hold  out  for  sixty  days,  and  when 
in  great  distress  ^\'ere  relieved  by  fresh  troops.  The 
siege  was  raised  in  May  1799,  Syria  saved,  and  Napoleon 
very  soon  returned  to  Cairo  and  to  France,     The  French 
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ocxupation  of  Egypt  lasted  two  years  longer,  but  its  im- 
portance was  over.  In  March  1801  a  force  of  15,000  men 
under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  landed  at  Aboukir,  and  de- 
feated the  French  army  which  opposed  them.  On  the  sur- 
render of  Cairo  in  June  and  of  Alexandria  in  August,  the. 
French  army  agreed  to  leave  the  country,  while  the  fleet 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  A  body  of  7,000  sepoys 
from  India  under  Sir  David  Baird  arrived  too  late  to  share 
the  fighting,  but  their  very  presence  showed  how  utterly 
the  eastern  schemes  of  Napoleon  had  come  to  nothing. 

12.  When  Napoleon  hurried  home  from  Egypt  in 
August  1799,  he  put  an  end  to  the  Directory,  and  soon 
under  the  name  of  First  Consul  became  chief    ,, 

^    ,  Napoleon 

ruler  of  France.  Men  were  mostly  glad  01  the  supreme  in 
change.  The  Directory  had  been  ruling  feebly,  "■^''.ce. 
while  Napoleon  soon  gave  Frenchmen  plenty  of  glory. 
His  rule  was  firm,  and  fairly  just,  and  while  he  acted 
as  one  who  had  no  mere  party  ends  to  gain,  he  did  not 
seem  to  undo  the  good  of  the  Revolution.  He  gave 
France  order,  and  good  law,  and  even  when  he  made 
himself  Emperor,  his  subjects  felt  that  there  was  social 
equality  for  all  below  him.  The  year  1 800  was  a  year  of 
French  successes  under  the  rule  of  Napoleon.  One 
French  army  under  Moreau  overran  Bavaria.  Napoleon 
himself,  by  a  very  bold  plan,  crossed  the  Alps  to  the  rear 
of  the  Austrian  army  which  was  besieging  Genoa,  entered 
Milan,  gained  a  victory  at  Marengo,  near  Alessandria, 
and  forced  the  Austrians  to  give  up  all  North  Italy, 
except  Genoa,  to  France.  Later  in  the  year  Moreau 
gained  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  which  opened  the 
way  over  the  river  Inn  to  Vienna,  and  placed  Austria 
at  his  feet.  The  Austrian  Emperor  was  compelled  to 
agree  to  the  treaty  of  Luneville  (1801)  which  ceded  the 
land  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  gave  France  the 
Rhine  for  her  border  f-om   Basle  to  its  mouth,  while  the 
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Adige  became  the  border  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  which 
Napoleon  controlled. 

13.  In  iSoi  England  stood  alone  at  war  with  France. 
The  continental   states    either    had    been   subdued  by 

,  Napoleon,  or  were  too  weak  to  resist  him,  or,  like  the 
Northern,  or  Baltic,  powers  had  their  own  cause  of  quarrel 
The  North-  against  England.  Paul,  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
em  League,  j-jjg  head  of  this  Northern  League,  was  hos- 
tile to  England  partly  from  a  half-insane  admiration 
for  Napoleon,  partly  because  of  the  old  grievance  about 
the  right  of  search  of  vessels  under  a  neutral  flag. 
Sweden  and  Denmark  followed  his  lead,  and  even 
Prussia  was  unfriendly.  Things  abroad  looked  dark  for 
England,  and  they  were  little  brighter  at  home.  The 
ministry  had  not  cared  to  listen  to  Napoleon's  proposals 
for  peace  made  soon  after  his  return  from  Egypt.  They 
had  misjudged  the  strength  of  France,  and  had  fancied 
that  the  many  changes  of  the  government  were  signs 
that  the  Revolution  was  failing,  and  the  republic  would 
come  to  an  early  end.  Now  Englishmen  longed  for 
peace,  for  the  distress  in  the  country  had  grown  great 
and  the  price  of  corn  was  very  high.  Moreover,  Pitt 
had  resigned  office  on  the  Catholic  Emancipation 
question.  He  felt  that,  after  the  union  of  Ireland  with 
England,  Roman  Catholics  ought  at  once  to  be  freed 
from  those  laws  which  gave  them  less  liberty  than  other 
people  had.  Especially  he  wished  that  they  should  be 
able  to  become  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  would  have  passed  a  law  giving  them  such  freedom. 
As  the  king  would  not  consent,  Pitt  would  no  longer  be 
his  minister.  The  king,  however,  became  incapable  of 
attending  to  business,  and  so  the  new  ministers  were  not 
yet  in  office. 

14.  The  power  of    the  navy    and  the    firmness  of 
Nelson  at  this  moment  saved  England  by  breaking  up  the 
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threatening  Northern  League.     A  fleet  was  sent  out  in 
March  1801  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  with  Nelson  second 
in  command.     The  object  was  to  separate  Denmark  fron» 
the  League,  or  to  take  her  fleet,  that  it  might     linmbard- 
not   fall   into    French    hands.      After    many     '^^^].°! 
delays   the   fleet   passed  up    the   Sound  and     hagen. 
anchored  off  Copenhagen.     When  the  Danes  bad  refused 
to  accept  the  terms  offered.  Nelson's  squadron  of  twelve 
ships  opened  fire  on  their  fleet  and  forts,  and  after  some 
hours  made  the  Danish  ships  strike  their  flags.     A  truce 
was  made  which  grew  into  an  armistice,  or  stopping  of 
war,  for  fourteen  weeks. 

•  1 5.  And  fortunately  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Paul 
caused  a  change  of  Russian  policy,  and  peace  was  made 
with  the  Baltic  powers,  June  1801.  The  Right 
of  search  was  to  be  confined  to  men-of-war  of  Amiens, 
and  refused  to  privateers,  and  blockades  were  '^°^' 
to  be  real,  with  enough  ships  of  war  to  close  the  ports 
and  really  prevent  vessels  from  getting  in  or  out.  The 
break-up  of  the  Northern  League,  added  to  the  decisive 
battle  of  Alexandria,  made  the  French  willing  to  renew 
proposals  of  peace,  and  these  were  most  acceptable. 
Fmgland  was  to  give  up  her  conquests,  except  Ceylon 
and  Trinidad ;  France  to  withdraw  from  Naples  and 
Rome,  to  give  up  her  claims  to  Malta  and  Egypt,  and 
to  leave  Portugal  in  peace.  Such  were  the  terms  of  the 
Peace  of  Amiens,  March  1802;  *a  peace,' as  was  truly 
said,  '  which  everybody  would  be  glad  of,  but  which  no- 
body would  be  proud  of.'  But  the  peace  was  little  or 
nothing  more  than  a  truce  between  foes  who  were  to 
fight  again  very  soon. 
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BOOK      IV. 
IRELAND. 


CHAPTER    I. 

THE   DEMAND    FOR   INDEPENDENCE. 

I.  The  wish  of  William  III.  to  set  up  a  firm  and  just 
rule  in  Ireland  had  come  to  nothing.  Men  in  England 
and  Ireland  alike  would  not  be  tolerant  of  one  another's 
differences  ;  the  government  had  had  little  patience,  and 
had  not  paid  proper  attention  to  the  real  interest  of 
Ireland. 

A  close  union  of  the  two  countries,  with  no  separate 
Parliament  at  Dublin,  with  all  rights  of  liberty,  religion, 
and  trade  the  same  in  England  and  Ireland,  under  a  law 
firm  and  equal  alike  for  Englishmen  and  Irishmen,  would 
have  been  best.  A  career  being  thus  offered  to  all  alike 
in  the  government  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  in  its  army 
a 'd  other  professions,  time  would  probably  have  cooled 
those  passions  which  harsh  and  unequal  laws  kept  at  a 
fierce  heat.  For  want  of  such  a  career  at  home  Irish- 
men were  driven  to  be  adventurers  in  France  and  Spain, 
and  to  fight  against  the  armies  of  their  country,  or  to 
carry  off  the  vigour  and  the  trade  of  the  north  to  the 
American  colonies. 

2.  As  it  was,  no  Roman  Catholic  could  sit  in  the 
Parliament  at  Dublin,  and  therefore  a  large  and  grow- 
ing part  of  the  population  had  no  voice  in 
Bad  laws.  governing  itself.  Laws  were  passed  against 
the  Roman  Catholics  so  harsh  that  they  could  not  be 
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carried  out ;  there  were  laws  forbidding  Roman  Catholics 
to  exercise  particular  professions  and  trades,  laws  to 
disable  them  from  inheriting  land  or  holding  offices, 
laws  to  bribe  them  to  become  Protestants  for  the  sake  of 
lands  or  offices  or  pensions.  These  evil  laws  failed  of 
their,  object,  but  they  made  men  false  and  deceitful,  and 
they  kept  up  the  old  religious  feuds  in  a  way  scarcely 
known  elsewhere. 

The  government  of  England  was  no  wiser  or  juster 
in  Irish  matters  than  the  Parliament  at  Dublin.  The 
English  people  looked  upon  Ireland  as  an  ill-behaved 
island  that  must  be  kept  down,  and  as  a  dangerous  rival 
that  must  be  kept  poor.  They  forgot  that  it  is  the  poor, 
not  the  rich,  who  rebel  ;  prosperity  would  have  gone 
far  to  soothe  the  discontent,  and  with  peace  most  parts 
of  Ireland  would  have  prospered.  All  chance  of  prosperity 
was  killed  by  the  keeping  down  of  the  trade  and  growing 
manufactures  of  the  island.  The  Navigation  Act  of  1663 
had  made  a  distinction  between  English  ships  and  Irish, 
so  that  Irish  ships  could  not  trade  direct  to  the  colonies, 
and  all  exports  and  imports  must  come  first  to  English 
ports  and  in  English  ships.  When  a  thriving  trade  in 
cattle  and  produce  with  English  ports  began  to  grow  up, 
it  was  stopped  in  the  interest  of  English  farmers.  The 
rich  grass  land  of  Ireland  fed  immense  flocks  of 
sheep,  and  her  wool  commanded  a  high  price  all  over 
Europe  ;  but  a  regulation  forbad  the  sale  of  Irish  wool  and 
Irish  woollens  to  any  country  except  England.  The  wool 
trade  was  crushed,  and  the  woollen  manufactures  in  like 
manner,  and  numbers  of  the  most  valuable  and  indus- 
trious inhabitants  left  the  country. 

Hence  it  came  about  that  the  Protestants,  injured  by 
bad  laws  and  bad  government,  became  more  disafifected 
towards  England  than  the  Roman  Catholics  were.  And 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  demand 
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began  to  be  put  forward  for  the  entire  independence  of 
Ireland. 

3.  As  we  follow  Irish  history  through  the  years  of  the 
American  and  European  wars  down  to  1782,  we  find  the 
demand  of  independence  gradually  shaping  itself,  and, 
after  giving  way  in  one  small  point  after  another,  England 
in  a  moment  of  desperate  difficulty  yielded  and  granted 
a  new  constitution. 

4.  Ireland  sympathized  much  with  the  Americans,  for 
their  claims  for  self-government  and  for  free  trade  were 
those  which  the  Irish  had  so  often  made.  The 
Opposition  in  the  Parliament  at  Dublin,  like     wiih  the 
the    Whigs   in    England,   openly    said    they     Colonies. 
agreed  with  the  colonists  ;    the  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
Grattan,  pressed  the  demand  for  independence  just  when 
England  was  getting  more   and   more   into   difficulties. 
Troops   had  to  be  withdrawn  for  America,   and,   while 
smuggling  grew,  lawful  trade  was  almost  entirely  killed 
by  the  swarms  of  privateers  who  swept  the  Channel  and 
even  ventured  to  engage  with  men-of-war. 

5.  The  French  war  (1778)  made  the  Presbyterians  of 
the  north  in  some  measure  return  to  their  loyalty  ;  but 
it  made  the  condition  of  Ireland  worse  than  Rise  of  the 
before,  for  it  ruined  what  remained  of  Irish  Volunteers, 
trade.  Then  England  began  to  give  way.  Some  measures 
to  quiet  Ireland  seemed  absolutely  needful.  Some  relief 
to  trade  was  given,  except  to  the  woollen  manufacturers ; 
some  relief  to  Roman  Catholics,  who  had  been  very  loyal, 
was  given  by  making  the  penal  laws  less  harsh.  But 
even  then  Burke  failed  to  alter  the  Navigation  laws,  and 
he  lost  his  seat  as  member  for  Bristol  because  of  his 
attempt  to  get  justice  for  Ireland.  The  measures  which 
England  would  grant  were  too  insignificant  and  too  late ; 
the  weakness  of  England,  and  her  powerltssness  to 
defend  Ireland  from  invasion,  seemed  to  call  on  Irishmen 
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to  protect  themselves.  Suddenly,  all  through  the  land 
bodies  of  volunteers  enrolled  themselves,  to  the  number 
of  not  less  than  40,000,  under  no  control  of  the  govern- 
ment, either  Irish  or  English.  The  command  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  leading  men  of  each  town  or  district,  and  so 
the  control  of  Ireland  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment into  the  power  of  a  national  army.  Events  moved 
quickly,  for  the  ministry,  pressed  by  the  French  war, 
afraid  of  the  volunteers,  and  urged  by  the  Whigs  in  the 
English  Parliament,  gave  way  to  one  Irish  demand  after 
another.  Concessions,  some  good,  some  bad,  were  made, 
so  that  the  so-called  patriots  put  no  limits  to  their 
demands,  and  England  had  no  time  to  consider  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  all  this  yielding.  Acts  restricting 
trade  were  hurriedly  done  away  ;  the  Test  Act  was 
abolished  ;  a  Catholic  Relief  Bill  was  no  longer  refused. 
Then  came  a  demand  for  a  repeal  of  the  Act  called 
Poyning's  Law,  which  had  given  the  English  Parliament 
control  over  legislation  in  Ireland.' 

6.  At  last,  in  April  1782,  Grattan  brought  forward  a 
motion  amounting  to  a  Declaration  of  Rights,  and  made 
a  demand  for  the  absolute  parliamentary  independence 
of  Ireland.  His  proposals  were  carried  through  both 
Houses,  and  sent  to  England.  The  ministry  had  Httle 
hold  upon  Ireland  ;  they  yielded  to  avoid  an  immediate 
outbreak.  

CHAPTER    II. 

IRELAND    FROM    I782-1798. 

I.  The  independence  of  Ireland  was  now  complete. 
England  no  longer  claimed  to  pass  laws  binding  Ireland. 
Party  The  Irish  Parliament  was  to  make  laws  for 

quarrels.         itself    But  the  new  constitution  did  not  work 
well.  The  Irish  parties  quarrelled  among  themselves.  The 
'  See  Epoch  IV.  p.  9. 
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Protestants  were  by  no  means  willing  to  give  way  to  the 
Roman  Catholics.  The  government  found  the  Irish 
more  troublesome  than  before.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year  Rodney's  great  victory  and  the  safety  of  Gibraltar 
lowered  the  tone  of  France  and  Spain,  and  made  an 
honourable  peace  possible,  and  England  repented  of 
having  yielded. 

During  the-next  few  years  Irish  politics  were  steadily 
making  the  union  of  the  two  countries  necessary,  as  the 
only  possible  mode  of  government.  Pitt  worked  for  this, 
with  freedom  of  trade,  reform  of  parliament,  and  Catholic 
emancipation.  Union,  with  or  without  these  reforms,  was 
the  best  thing  for  Ireland,  for  by  it  alone  could  fair  rights 
ever  be  given  to  the  two  religious  parties,  and  all  out- 
breaks be  calmly  kept  down. 

2.  Meanwhile  the  volunteers  melted  away,  after  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  get  a  Reform  Bill  without  giving 
votes  to  Roman  Catholics.  The  unfortunate  Difficulty  of 
failure  in  1785,  of  Pitt's  Commerce  Bill,'  by  fhe'l"rish''^ 
which  he  wished  to  make  trade  between  Eng-  Parliament, 
land  and  Ireland  free,  added  to  the  difficulties.  Flood, 
Grattan,  and  Curran  alike  stirred  the  passions  of  their 
countrymen  to  defeat  an  excellent  measure.  The  ab- 
surdity of  the  new  constitution  was  shown  in  1789  by  the 
behaviour  of  the  Irish  leaders  about  the  Regency  Bill. 
Eager  to  hamper  Pitt,  and  to  take  any  opportunity  of 
disagreeing  with  England,  they  led  the  Irish  /Parliament 
to  offer  the  Regency  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  full  kingly 
power,  while  the  English  Parliament  was  carefully  set- 
tling limits  and  conditions.  The  recovery  of  the  king, 
made  their  conduct  fruitless  as  well  as  ridiculous.  In 
1794-5  it  was  made  plain  that  any  measure  of  emancipa- 
tion which  should  give  equal  political  rights  to  Irishmen 
would  be  hopeless  while  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
remained  as  it  was. 

'  See  p.  40. 
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3.  The*  last  years  of  the  century  were  years  of  great 
trouble.  The  wiser  counsels  of  Grattan  no  longer  pre- 
The  United  vailed  ;  new  leaders  arose.  The  new  bond  of 
Inshmen.  union,  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen,  now  be- 
came a  revolutionary  body,  and  grew  more  popular  and 
more  powerful.  Many  of  the  leaders  were  wild  and  rash 
adventurers,  such  as  Hamilton  Rowan  and  Wolfe  Tone, 
full  of  enthusiasm  for  French  republicanism  and  of  hatred 
for  England.  In  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  elsewhere  a  power- 
ful Protestant  following  formed  their  strengtl..  The 
lower  classes  of  Roman  Catholics  looked  to  them  for  the 
signal  to  root  out  for  ever  the  Saxon  and  the  heretic  from 
the  land.  As  has  been  usual  in  Irish  history,  the  g:  vern- 
ment  had  no  difficulty  in  learning  the  whole  plot  from  in- 
formers, of  whom  numbers  offered  themselves.  Outrages 
became  common,  and  had  to  be  put  down  by  force,  so 
that  a  fierce  spirit  grew  on  both  sides. 

4.  The  first  plan  was  to  get  the  French  to  invade 
Ireland  and  set  up  an  independent  republic.  Wolfe  Tone, 
Plots  with  with  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  Arthur 
France.  O'Connor,  two  yovmg  men  of  good  family, 
negotiated  with  General  Jloche,  and  an  expedition  was 
arranged.  Everything  that  the  English  Government  could 
leave  undone  was  left  undone.  The  blockading  squadron 
which  should  have  been  off  Brest  let  the  French  fleet  pass. 
Lord  Bridport"s  fleet  from  Portsmouth  made  no  attempt  to 
find  them.  No  force  came  by  sea  to  stop  the  enemy,  no 
soldiers  were  sent  from  England  to  meet  him  if  he  landed. 
The  ministry  disbelieved  the  whole  story,  and  it  seemed 
that  they  neither  could  nor  would  protect  Ireland. 

5.  Generals  Hoche  and  Grouchy  sailed  out  of  Brest 
on  a  fine  night,  December  16,  1796,  with  a  fleet  of  twenty- 
invasion  ot  eight  sail  and  fifteen  transports,  and  an  aiTny 
Ireland.  of  i5,ooomen  Well  equipped.  They  were  to 
meet  oft"  Mizen  Head,  or  later  at  the  .Shaimon  mouth. 
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The  way  was  open,  there  were  no  troops  worth  mention- 
ing in  South  Ireland,  and  it  was  thought  that  the 
peasantry  would  rise  everywhere.  The  tieet  separated  in 
the  darkness  of  the  first  night,  and  one  large  ship  went 
down  ;  during  several  foggy  days  the  fleet  gathered  again 
till,  on  the  21st,  off  Cape  Clear,  thirty-five  vessels  were 
mustered.  But  since  the  first  night  the  Fraternity,  with 
General  Heche  on  board,  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
Grouchy  waited  for  Hoche,  who  never  came.  Then  a 
gale  drove  all  to  take  refuge  in  Bantry  Bay.  There  fog 
shut  them  in  for  days,  and  at  last  a  storm  swept  them  out 
to  sea,  and  back  to  Brest,  where  they  learnt  that  General 
Hoche  had  put  into  Rochelle,  and  had  never  seen  Ireland. 
The  French  expedition  had  come  and  gone.  Scarcely  a 
man  had  landed  ;  no  Englishman  had  opposed,  no  Irish- 
man had  aided. 

6.  The  Orange  Association  of  Protestants,  so  called 
from  William  of  Orange,  now  began  to  draw  the  northern 
republicans  to  itself,  and  became  by  and  by  a     The  Orange- 
formidable  weapon  wherewith  to  put  down  the     ""'"• 
rebels  in  the  south,  who  were  almost  all  Roman  Catholics. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE   REBELLION    OF    1 798. 


I.  The  death  of  Hoche,  the  battle  of  Camperdown, 
the  rise  of  Napoleon's  power,  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of 
French  help. 

Thrown  back  on  themselves,  the  leaders  fixed  on  May 
23  for  a  general  rising.     The  government,  who  knew  their 
plans,  arrested  the  committee  in  Dublin.    Lord     Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  in  a   desperate  struggle,     Edward 
stabbed  two  officers,  one  mortally.     He  was       "^eera 
himself  shot,  and   died   in    prison    of  his   wounds.     A 
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vigorous  but  vain  and  wilful  young  man,  he  had  been  led 
by  unprincipled  men  to  use  most  foolishly  the  influence 
which  birth  and  position  gave  him.  He  was  wholly  with- 
out statesmanlike  qualities  to  atone  for  his  unhappy 
attempt  at  rebellion. 

2.  The  arrest  of  the  committee  saved  Dublin  from  a 
massacre  which  had  been  carefully  planned,  but  the  sur- 
The  out-  rounding  counties,  Kildare,  Meath,  Wicklow, 
break  j^j^j  Wcxford  were  soon  full  of  rebellion  and 
bloodshed.  The  government  was  for  the  moment  almost 
helpless,  with  few  troops  and  those  inexperienced.  Fierce 
attacks  were  made  on  several  stations  in  Kildare  which 
were  held  by  small  bodies  of  yeomanry  and  militia.  Farms, 
country  houses,  barracks,  villages,  were  attacked, pillaged, 
and  burnt,  and  unoffending  people  were  massacred 
with  revolting  cruelty.  Carlow  was  saved  with  difficulty, 
and  there  the  troops,  after  fighting  bravely,  slaughtered 
the  rebels  with  a  ferocity  which  at  the  least  equalled  their 
own.  In  Meath,  at  Tara  Hill,  the  insurgents  were  at 
once  thoroughly  beaten.  For  a  moment  the  rebellion 
hung  fire.  An  offer  of  submission  was  made  in  Kildare, 
and  Dundas,  the  general,  was  willing  to  listen.  Unfortu- 
nately, another  band  offering  submission  was  savagely 
cut  down  on  the  Curragh  by  yeomanry  maixhing  from 
Limerick,  and  news  spread  among  the  rebels  that  no 
terms  would  be  granted.  Martial  law  had  been  instantly 
proclaimed,  and  the  terror  of  the  ruling  class  burst  forth 
into  mad  fury.  Before  a  hurried  court-martial  any  sus- 
picion was  evidence  enough  to  declare  a  Roman  Catholic 
guilty,  and  to  hang  him.  The  government  was  scarcely 
strong  enough  to  be  cool  ;  no  troops  arrived  from  Eng- 
land ;  the  Irish  yeomanry  and  militia  v/ere  led  by  officers 
wild  with  hate  and  distrust,  and  eager  for  vengeance. 

3.  Very  soon  the  rebellion  in  Wexford  seemed  to 
excuse  both  terror  and  severitv.     The  chief  leader  was  a 
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parish  priest,  Failic;  Jolin  Murphy,  a  bigoted,  blood- 
thirsty man,  who  inade  the  rising  into  a  furious  onslaught 
upon  heretics,  a  wild  religious  war  to  restore  Ireland  to 
the  true  church.    The  Bishop's  palace  at  Ferns     ,„    .    , 

*        '  Wexford. 

was  wrecked  and  burned  ;  a  small  force  from 
Wexford  was  overpowered  by  the  pikemen  who  crowded 
after  him  in  thousands.  Enniscorthy,  a  little  town 
garrisoned  by  some  300  men,  was  attacked  and  taken, 
and  the  Protestants  were  butchered.  A  great  camp  was 
formed  on  Vinegar  Hill,  close  to  the  town.  Here  vile 
atrocities,  almost  equal  to  those  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  in 
France,  were  committed  in  the  name  of  religion;  innocent 
prisoners  were  daily  murdered  in  batches.  We.vford  next 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  who  then  began  to 
plan  an  attack  on  Dublin. 

For  some  days  such  an  attempt  had  chances  of 
success  ;  but  time  was  wasted.  One  division  intending 
to  make  its  way  through  Carlo\'<'  and  Kildare  was  defeated 
at  Newtownbairy.  A  second  division  reached  New  Ross, 
but  was  frightfully  cut  up  in  the  streets  of  ilietown.  The 
fighting  was  desperate  ;  no  quarter  was  given,  and  the 
angry  soldiers  could  not  be  held  in.  At  midday,  before 
the  battle  was  over,  a  portion  of  the  rebels  murdered 
about  300  wretched  persons  whom  they  had  made 
prisoners  on  their  march.  A  third  division,  under  Murphy, 
was  stopped  after  a  fierce  battle  at  the  bridge  of  Arklow. 

4.  By   the  middle  of  June  the  cause  of  the   rebels 
was  hopeless.     A  force  of  13,000  men  was  marching  in 
several  divisions  to  attack  the  camp  of  Vinegar     ^^ 
Hill.     The  rebels  fought  well,  but  anything     bellion 

,.,  ry,!  1  '  •  crushed. 

like  war  was  now  over.  Those  who  were  m 
Wexford  had  time  for  one  more  vile  massacre.  Nearly  a 
hundred  prisoners  were  piked  to  death  in  cold  blood 
before  rescue  came.  Then  Wexford  submitted ;  the 
leaders,  including  the  fanatic  Murphy,  were  hanged. 
E.  H.  F 
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Small  bands  passed  over  into  the  Wicklow  moLiutains  or 
into  Kilkenny,  and  still  committed  outrages  A  strong 
government  might  have  quieted  the  country  at  once,  but 
instead  ferocious  scenes  of  retaliation  were  common,  and 
large  portions  of  the  country  were  harried  by  the  soldiers, 
who  were  as  cruel  as  the  rebels,  and  licentious  besides. 

5.  Lord  Cornwaltis  was  sent  over,  in  order  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  might  hold  supreme  mihtary  as  well 
Measures  ^^  <zW\\  authority.  He  withdrew  the  extra - 
of  Lord  ordinary  powers  from  the  courts  martial,  which 

CornwalHs.  ,.  vi       •    i  i  i    •         i 

were  actmg  with  violence,  and  soon  proclaimed 
an  amnesty.  But  party  feeling  and  the  vindictive 
conduct  of  the  Parliament  in  Dublin  interfered  with  his 
attempt  to  quiet  the  country. 

6.  Soon  a  new  danger  threatened.  General  Humbert 
landed  a  small  body  of  French  troops  at  Killala  in  Mayo 
,,^  .  in  August,  and  marched  inland.  Joined  by  a 
Humbert's  few  hundreds  of  Irish,  he  reached  Castlebar, 
■in  ing-  where  General  Lake's  force  of  3,000  militia 
and  yeomanry  melted  away  before  him.  But  when  Lord 
Cornwallis  placed  himself  in  the  way  on  the  road  to  Sligo, 
nothing  remained  for  General  Humbert  but  to  surrender, 
with  no  terms  for  his  rebel  followers.  A  French  squadron 
which  was  coming  to  his  aid  was  defeated  and  most  of 
the  vessels  taken,  including  the  Hoche,  which  had  Wolfe 
Tone  on  board.  He  was  tried  and  condemned,  but  com- 
mitted suicide  in  prison.  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of 
the  reckless  mode  of  putting  down  the  rebellion,  that 
though  Wolfe  Tone  was  certainly  guilty  of  treason,  his 
conviction  by  a  court  martial  was  illegal ;  and  though 
his  judges  had  chosen  to  try  him  as  a  soldier,  they 
refused  him  a  soldier's  death  and  sentenced  him  to  be 
hanged. 

7.  It  was  clear  that  Ireland  could  not  govern  itself  in 
connection  with  England.     It  is  no  less  clear  to  anyone 
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who  reads  Pitt's  great  speech  on  the  subject,  that  a  close 
union  between  the  two  countries  was  good  for  both 
and  needful.  Pitt  made  up  his  mind  to  carry  an  Act  of 
Union,  by  which  the  Irish  Parliament  should  The  Union 
cease,  and  Ireland  should  be  represented  in  the  Brjj'ain'and 
British  Parliament.  The  Union  was  carried  Ireland. 
by  Pitt's  influence,  in  spite  of  slight  interest  shown 
in  England  and  much  hostility  in  Irel.and.  Whole- 
sale bribery  cleared  a  passage  for  it  through  the  Irish 
legislature.  The  Act  of  Union  provided  for  a  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  one  Parlia- 
ment at  Westminster.  It  gave  to  Ireland  representation 
in  the  Parliament  by  four  spiritual  peers  sitting  by  rota- 
tion, and  by  twenty-eight  temporal  peers  elected  for  life 
by  their  own  body  ;  and  by  one  hundred  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  provided  for  almost  entire 
freedom  of  trade  Ijetv/een  the  two  countries.  And  it  pro- 
vided that  the  laws  of  Ireland  should  remain  as  then  in 
force,  with  power  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  alter  or 
repeal  them,  or  to  enact  new  laws  for  Ireland,  separately 
or  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  realm.  The  Act  took 
effect  on  January  i,  1801.  It  was  one  of  Pitt's  greatest 
measures,  and  the  fault  did  not  lie  in  him  that  it  was  not 
made  still  more  perfect  by  the  addition  of  a  provision  for 
the  relief  of  Roman  Catholics  from  all  disabilities.  But 
this  was  at  the  moment  impossible. 


F  2 
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THE   EUROPEAN   WAR,  1 803-181 5. 

CHAPTER    I. 
1S03-1807. 

I.  The  ministry  of  Addington,  who  succeeded  Pitt  in 
1 801,  was  one  of  the  weakest  which  have  ruled  England. 

Addington  was  an  honourable  gentleman,  who 
mgton.  j^^j  been  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
for  eleven  years  with  some  success.  He  had  never  been 
thought  a  mnn  of  great  ability,  and  as  Fust  Minister  in 
difficult  times  none  had  entire  confidence  in  him.  During 
the  months  that  ended  the  war,  and  during  the  peace 
negotiations,  the  new  ministry  carried  out  Pitt's  plans, 
and  were  safe  with  his  support. 

2.  It  was  clear,  even  before  the  end  of  1802,  that  the 
peace  would   not  last.      Napoleon's  aggressive  conduct 

was  alarming  Europe.  He  anne.xed  to  France 
newal  of  the  the  Island  of  Elba  in  August,  and  Piedmont 
quarrel.  jjj  September  ;  he  occupied  Parma  and  Pla- 

centia  in  October,  and  Switzerland  about  the  same  time. 
He  had  some  cause  of  complaint  that  England  had  not 
left  Malta  according  to  agreement.  He  wasalso  angry  be- 
cause England  received  French  exiles, and  did  not  prevent 
them  from  writing  against  him.  Both  nations  prepared 
against  war,  and  so  provided  that  there  should  be  war. 
The  government,  supported  by  Pitt,  declared  war  against 
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France  in  May  1803,  and  soon  after  against  the  Batavian 
Republic,  as  Holland  was  now  called. 

3.  On  the  part  of  the  French  vigorous  measures  were 
at  once  taken,  and  Hanover  was  occupied.  Before  the 
Prepara-  Other  powcrs  wcre  roused,  immense  prepara- 
invjJsion  of'  ^ions  wcrc  made,  as  though  the  war  were  solely 
Ebgland.  for  the  conqucst  of  England.  All  the  coast 
from  Brest  to  Antwerp  was^  busy  with  arrangements  for 
an  invasion,  of  which  the  headquarters  were  at  Boulogne. 
England  met  the  threatened  attack  with  much  spirit; 
volunteers  enrolled  themselves  in  all  places,  to  the  number 
of  300,000.  This  all  gave  an  aim  and  a  popularity  to  the 
war  which  had  been  wanting  before  1802.  The  eagerness 
of  the  public  spirit  seemed  to  outrun  the  energy  of  the 
government,  and  Addington  resigned  in  April  1804, 
unable  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  the  Opposition.  The 
ministry  fell  because  the  countr)'  believed  that  Pitt  alone 
was  able  to  govern  in  such  perilous  times. 

4.  Pitt's  Second  Ministry  lasted  from  May  1804  to 
January  1806,  when  he  died.  The  great  points  of  his 
Pitt's  policy  were  to  strengthen  the  navy  to  the  ut- 
mimstl-y  "  "lost,  and  to  make  a  great  European  Coalition 
1804-1806.       against  Napoleon. 

During  1805  Napoleon,  now  become  Emperor  of 
the  French,  had  himself  crowned  King  of  Italy  at  Milan, 
and  annexed  the  republic  of  Genoa.  Meanwhile,  Pitt 
arranged  terms  of  alliance  with  Russia,  and  the  allies 
were  joined  by  Austria,  and  by  Sweden  a  little  later.  The 
objects  were  to  stop  the  encroachments  of  France,  and 
to  withdraw  Hanover,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Piedmont, 
and  Italy  from  the  control  of  Napoleon. 

5.  The  Coalition,  Pitt's  grand  scheme,  failed,  as  we 
Viileneuve's  shall  see  ;  and  the  grand  scheme  of  Napoleon 
failure.  f^j.  ^j^g  invasion  of  England  failed  as  en- 
tirely.     His  plan  was  that  Admiral  Villeneuve,  with  the 
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powerful  'I'oulon  tleet,  snouid  draw  away  Nelson's 
squadron  to  the  West  Indies,  then,  returning,  should 
join  the  Rochfort  squadron  and  the  Spanish  fleet,  and, 
suddenly  sweeping  the  Channel,  should  help  the  invading 
flotilla.  The  plan  was  good  and  had  fair  chance  of  success. 
Villeneuve  sailed,  drew  Nelson  off  to  the  West  IndiQs, 
and  got  back  to  Europe  several  days  before  him.  On  his 
return  he  put  in  at  Ferrol.  Napoleon's  orders,  which  he 
found  there,  were  precise.  Villeneuve  was  to  go  to  Brest, 
fight  the  English  blockading  squadron,  and  with  the  Brest 
fleet  go  up  the  Channel  to  Boulogne.  He  sailed  instead  to 
Cadiz  for  more  ships,  oelieving  that  his  twenty-nine  ships 
of  the  line  were  not  strong  enough  to  meet  the  English 
combined  fleets.  Napoleon  in  August  waited  for  his  fleet 
at  Boulogne,  but  the  fleet  was  at  Cadiz  ;  and  so,  through 
the  admiral's  grievous  fault,  all  possibility  of  the  invasion 
was  at  an  end.  Nelson  had  come  to  England,  but  by 
the  end  of  September  he  was  off  Cadiz,  and  on  October  21 
the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  met  him  near  Cape  Tra- 
falgar. Nelson  and  Collingwood  had  twenty-seven  liners 
to  meet  thirty-three,  and  they  were  ready.  Their  plan 
was  to  sail  in  two  lines  and  break  through  the  enemy's 
line.  Each  admiral  led  his  division,  and  each  was  suc- 
cessful. The  result  was  a  wonderful  victory :  twenty  of 
the  enemy's  ships  were  taken,  the  French  admiral  was  a 
prisoner,  the  Spanish  admiral  was  killed.  Nelson  him- 
self, shot  by  a  musket-ball  fl-om  the  tops  of  a  French  ship, 
lived  just  long  enough  to  know  that  his  work  was  done. 
This,  the  sixth  great  naval  victory  ot  the  European  war,  de- 
stroyed for  the  French  all  hopes  of  beating  England  at  sea. 
6.  The  news  of  Trafalgar  reached  England  early  in 
November,  but  four  or  five  days  earlier  very  bad  news 
from  Ulm  had  arrived.  Napoleon,  disap- 
pointed by  Villeneuve's  sailing  to  Cadiz,  had  "=  «f »  • 
instantly  changed  his  plans.     Swiftly  moving  his  troops 
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to  the  Rhine,  before  September  was  over  he  attacked  the 
Austrians  in  Bavaria,  and  in  October  had  surrounded 
General  Mack  at  Ulm,  on  the  Danube,  and  forced  him 
to  capitulate  with  a  splendid  army  of  30,000  men.  Ho 
entered  Vienna  in  November,  and  following  up  the 
Austrian  army,  which  had  joined  the  Russians,  overthrew 
their  combined  forces  at  Austerlitz,  in  Moravia,  with 
enormous  loss.  The  Emperor  Francis  yielded  to  all 
Napoleon's  demands,  and  the  Coalition  was  no  more. 

7.  Pitt,  who  died  in  January  1806,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
six,  lived  to  hear  of  the  failure  of  his  plans,  and  it  was 

said  that  Austerlitz  had 'killed  him.  So,  to 
Pitt,  Jan-  the  soiTow  of  England,  passed  away  the  great 
uary  1806.  minister  of  this  reign,  who,  able,  untiring,  up- 
right, liberal,  had  wielded  power  in  the  country  for  nine- 
teen years.  He  had  been  a  wise  and  open-minded  ad- 
ministrator in  peace  ;  less  fortunate,  and,  indeed,  less 
able  in  war,  though  friends  and  foes  alike  had  felt,  so  late 
as  1803,  that  unless  Pitt  were  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
England's  course  indeed  was  run. 

8.  Lord  Grenville  now  formed,  with  Fox  (who,  how- 
ever, died  in  September)  and  Addington  (now  Lord  Sid- 

mouth)  a  ministry  which  was  called  of  'all 
v-ille  ^  ^'  the  Talents  : '  but  the  foreign  policy  was  un- 
ministry.  changed.  The  ministers  declared  all  the 
French  coasts  under  blockade,  a  blockade  which  was 
meant  to  include  the  Baltic  and  Italy.  It  was  a  foolish 
thing,  for  such  a  blockade  could  not  be  kept  up,  and  was 
irritating  to  neutrals.  Napoleon,  with  most  of  the  Contin- 
gent at  his  feet,  having  overthrown  Prussia  at  Jena  and  oc- 
cupied the  capitaljput  forth  the  '  Berlin  decree,'  forbidding 
all  intercourse  with  Great  Britain.  He  hoped  to  crush 
the  trade  of  this  country  by  cutting  her  off  from  conti- 
nental markets,  but  his  plan  failed.  In  turn,  the  English 
Government  (January  1807),  by  Orders  in  Council,  re- 
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asserted  the  right  of  blockade  and  of  search  of  neutrals, 
an  unwise  claim  which  led  at  last  in  181 2  to  war  with 
America. 

9.  The  Grenville  ministry  was  dismissed  by  the  king 
in  March   1807,  because  they  would  not  promise  to  let 
the    Catholic    Emancipation    question    rest.       j. 
Their  home  policy  had  been  good,  but  they     land 
were  unwise  to  raise  again  a  question  ^yhich     ™>nistry. 
had  overthrown  Pitt  once,  and  which  both  Pitt  and  Fox 
had  meant  to  leave  till  there  was  a  new  king.     The  Duke 
of  Portland  succeeded,  with  Spencer  Perceval,  Canning, 
and  Lord  Castlereagh,  these  Pittites  having  joined  the 
followers  of  Wilberforce,  in  a  '  no-Popery '  cry  unworthy 
of  those  who  had  been  friends  of  Pitt  in  1801,  and  with 
him  had  been  in  favour  of  emancipation. 

10.  In  the  summer  of  1807  a  pressing  danger  caHed 
for  the  utmost  vigour.  Russia,  worn  out  with  war,  made 
the  Peace  of  Tilsit  and  passed  under  the  in-  Bombard- 
fluence  of  France.  With  her  ports  closed  co"en°/ 
against  England,  those  of  Prussia  in  French  hagen. 
hands,  and  Russian  influence  brought  to  bear  upon 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  there  was  a  repetition  of  the 
Baltic  League  of  1801.  An  immense  fleet  and  army  was 
at  once  sent  to  Copenhagen  under  Admiral  Gambler, 
Lord  Cathcart,  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  A  demand 
for  the  possession  of  the  Danish  fleet  being  refused,  a 
regular  bombardment  by  land  and  sea  led  to  a  surrender 
(September).  The  fleet,  with  stores  and  guns,  was  carried 
off  to  England  just  as  a  French  army  entered  Danish 
territory.  This  strong  measure  was  thought  needful, 
since  Denmark  commanded  the  Baltic,  and  England 
could  not  quietly  allow  all  northern  Europe  to  be  arrayed 
by  France  against  her. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

THE   PENINSULAR    WAR. 

r.  The  Treaty  of  Tilsit  placed  almost  all  western  con- 
tinental Europe  under  the  mastery  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
'  Berlin  decree '  was  an  offensive  avowal  of 

Junot  s  ,  ,,,,_., 

occupation  the  mastery.  It  led  to  the  Penmsula  war,  in 
of  Portugal,  ^j^i^j^  ^i^g  English  gradually  drove  the  French 
armies  from  Portugal,  through  Spain,  over  the  Pyrenees 
into  France.  Portugal  refused  to  submit  to  the  Berlin 
decree.  She  was  an  old  ally  of  England,  and  owed  much 
to  her.  The  English  influence  was  great,  and  her  trade 
most  valuable.  Just  at  the  right  moment  disputes  in  the 
royal  family  of  Spain  gave  Napoleon  an  opportunity  of 
interfering  in  that  country.  An  appeal  to  Napoleon 
ended  in  a  treaty  (October  1807)  for  the  partition  of 
Portugal.  French  troops  were  sent  into  Spain,  and  an 
army  under  Junot,  a  young  and  able  general,  marched 
from  Bayonne,  through  Salamanca  and  Alcantara,  and 
occupied  Lisbon.  Other  forces  cut  off  the  northern  pro 
vinces  from  Madrid,  or  turned  towards  Barcelona. 

2.  Early  in  1808,  both  King  Charles  IV.  and  his  son 
Ferdinand  placed  themselves  in  Napoleon's  hands  at 
Joseph  Bayonne,  and  the  kingdom  of  Spain  was  re- 
Honaparte  signed  to  him.  His  brother,  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
.Spain,  who  had  been  King  of  Naples,  now  became 
'**°^-              King  of  Spain,  and  entered  Madrid  in  July. 

3.  Meanwhile,  among  the  Spanish  people  there  was 
a  fierce  outburst  of  determination  to  resist  the  French. 
Resistance  There  Were  riots  in  all  parts,  with  outbreaks 
of  the  Span-  of  savagc  barbarity  against  the  upper  classes 
-    '  in  Madrid,  Seville,  Toledo,  and  almost  every 

town.     It  was  a  wild  effort  of  a  confused  patriotism,  with- 
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out  any  great  men  to  lead.  The  French  were  staggered 
for  the  moment,  and  the  new  king  left  Madrid  and  re- 
tired to  the  Ebro,  August  1808. 

4.  For  a  time  Lisbon  was  quiet  under  the  military 
rule  of  Junot.  But  though  his  rule  was  in  some  ways 
Expulsion  better  than  the  miserable  government  of  the 
of  the  Regent,  who  had  fled  to  Brazil,  still  the  country 

French  °  ....  ,         ,  ,         ^  ' 

fiom  was  not  willmg  to  be  thus  annexed  to  France. 

Portugal.  -j-j^g  arrogance  of  Junot  and  his  demands  for 
money  roused  a  spirit  of  resistance,  and  the  influence  of 
Spain  and  England  made  the  people  ripe  for  insurrection. 
The  first  signs  of  a  rising  were  at  Oporto,  and  before  long 
the  whole  country  round  the  French  posts  was  in  arms, 
while  an  English  squadron  was  blockading  Lisbon.  An 
attempt  was  then  made  by  the  English  government  to 
drive  the  French  from  Portugal,  with  a  hope,  very  ill- 
founded  as  it  proved,  that  the  rising  of  the  Spaniards 
would  free  their  country.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  landed  in 
August  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mondego,  and  prepared  to 
strike  a  blow  near  Lisbon  with  a  small  force  of  about 
12,000  men.  Marching  southwards  near  the  coast  by 
Leiria  and  Torres  Novas,  a  successful  fight  at  Roliga 
opened  the  road  towards  Torres  Vedras.  At  Vimiero  he 
attacked  Junot's  army,  and,  after  a  hard  fight,  forced  it 
back.  Wellesley  was  unable  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  vic- 
tory, as  he  was  superseded  by  Sir  Henry  Burrard,  and  he 
by  Sir  Hew  Ualrymple,  who  took  command  on  the  next 
day.  The  intended  advance  was  stopped;  but  Junot, 
afraid  of  a  rising  in  Lisbon,  offered  to  leave  Portugal 
under  a  convention.  This  was  agreed  to,  and,  according 
to  the  '  Convention  of  Cintra,'  by  the  end  of  September 
Portugal  was  clear  of  French  armies. 

5.  Another  expedition  was  not  so  fortunate.  Sir  John 
Moore,  a  brave  and  honourable  man,  and  one  of  England's 
best  generals,  was  sent  into  Spain  to  assist  the  Spanish 
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armies.  When  his  force  arrived  at  Salamanca,  it  was 
clear  that  he  was  too  late  to  be  of  any  great  service  in 
Spain.  The  Spanish  forces  had  been  routed,  gir  john 
the  French  were  in  far  too  great  strength  Moore, 
everywhere.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  retire  to  Portugal, 
but  over-persuaded  by  false  information,  he  advanced  to 
Sahagim,  and  there  found  that  Napoleon  would  be  upon 
him  with  an  enormous  force.  He  at  once  retreated  over 
the  river  Esla,  and  past  Lugo  towards  Ferrol  and  Corunna, 
with  the  French  army,  now  under  Soult,  close  upon  him. 
The  fleet  which  was  to  take  him  off  was  a  day  too  late  at 
Corunna,  and  a  battle  had  to  be  fought.  Soon  after  mid- 
day the  French  from  the  outer  circle  of  hills  attacked  the 
English  position  ;  but  by  nightfall  the  advantage  lay  with 
the  English.  During  the  night  the  army  was  embarked 
without  confusion  or  difficulty.  Sir  John  Moore,  struck 
by  a  cannon  ball  during  the  battle,  died,  and  was  buried 
in  the  citadel  of  Corunna.  This  small  expedition  had 
disarranged  Napoleon's  plans,  and  drawn  the  French 
troops  to  the  north,  saving  the  south  and  Portugal,  The 
retreat  before  so  powerful  an  enemy  was  an  honourable 
achievement,  deserving  far  more  praise  than  it  received. 

6.  Meanwhile  Napoleon  had  filled  Spain  with  troops 
to  the  number  of  300,000  men,  reoccupied  Madrid,  and 
recovered  the  country. 

7.  After  Portugal  had  been  cleared  of  French  troops 
according  to  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  it  was  neglected 
for  some  time  by  the  Enghsh  Government.  At  Lisbon 
the  Regency  was  weak,  elsewhere  there  was  scarcely  even 
the  form  of  a  government.  Sir  John  Cradock  with  the 
English  force  held  Lisbon,  but  he  could  do  no  more.  In 
the  south  Marshal  Beresford,  an  English  officer,  was 
making  a  Portuguese  army.  In  the  north  Soult,  leaving 
Corunna,  was  threatening  Portugal.     Towards  the  end  of 
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March  i8og  he  took  Oporto^and  set  up  French  influence 
firmly  in  the  district  round, 

8.  At  this  time  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  sent  to 
succeed  Cradock  in  command  of  the  English  troops  in 
Wellesley  Portugal.  Taking  up  the  plan  of  holding 
lands  in  Lisbon  at  all  hazards,  he  made  ready  to  fall 

upon  Soult's  army.  Passing  Coimbra,  he 
surprised  the  French  by  suddenly  crossing  the  Douro 
in  May,  and  so  forced  them  to  leave  Oporto.  Soult, 
though  surprised,  made  a  masterly  retreat  into  Gallicia. 
Thus  in  28  days  Wellesley  restored  confidence,  cleared 
Portugal  of  enemies,  and  forced  a  victorious  aniiy  to 
retreat  wth  the  loss  of  all  its  guns. 

9.  Wellesley  marched  on  into  Spain,  but  the  small 
number  of  troops  which  he  brought  into  the  field  pre- 
Weiiesiey's  vented  his  doing  much.  He  aimed  at  threaten- 
hftrspain.  i"S  Madrid  by  the  line  of  the  Tagus.  The 
Talave  . .  various  French  armies  began  to  gather  upon 
him,  and  he  placed  his  forces  on  the  heights  of  Talavera. 
After  some  days'  skirmishing  a  general  attack  was  made 
by  the  French  under  Victor  and  Jourdan  and  King 
Joseph  himself,  who  was  too  eager  to  wait  for  the  opera- 
tions of  Soult  in  the  rear  of  the  English.  All  through 
the  intense  heat  of  the  afternoon  of  July  28  there  was 
desperate  fighting,  but  the  French  attack  failed,  and  a 
grand  charge  of  the  English  cavalry  and  the  irresistible 
advance  of  the  48th  infantry  gained  the  victory.  The 
French  retired,  and  next  day  their  army  retreated. 
Wellesley  presently  moved  off  into  Portugal,  and  held  the 
line  of  the  Guadiana  during  the  winter.  The  campaign 
had  relieved  Gallicia,  but  otherwise  it  was  a  failure. 
Wellesley  indeed  had  been  successful,  but  the  Spaniards 
had  proved  useless  allies. 

10.  The  English  people  were  weary  of  the  war,  and 
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the  news  of  Wellesley's  retreat,  and  the  failure  of  an  ex- 
pedition to  Walcheren,  led  to  a  quarrel  in  the    j^j^  pg^_ 
ministry,  and  its  resignation,  September  1809.     ceyals 

,  ,  ,  ,        _,  ministry. 

A   more  thoroughly    lory    government   suc- 
ceeded, under  Mr.  Perceval,  with  the  Marquess  Wellesley 
as  Foreign  Secretary.     The  new  ministry  was  unpopular 
at  home,  and  not  vigorous  enough  abroad. 

11.  The  next  year  (1810)  was  marked  by  a  great  dis- 
play of  French  power.  Napoleon,  victorious  in  Germany, 
was  able  to  attend  to  Spain.  Victor  invaded  Massena's 
Andalusia  and  blockaded  Cadiz.  Massena,  Lisbon^ '° 
arriving  in  May,  took  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  1810. 
pressed  on  towards  Portugal.  Wellesley,  now  Lc  ' 
Wellington,  had  sagacious  plans  ready.  Lisbon  was  to 
be  defended  by  the  English  and  Portuguese  armies  inside 
three  strong  lines  of  fortified  works  drawn  from  the 
Tagus  to  the  sea,  while  an  English  fleet  was  in  the  har- 
bour. In  September  Massena  with  65,000  troops  was 
at  Viseu,  north  of  the  Mondego.  Wellington  retreated 
before  him,  after  making  a  successful  stand  on  a  high 
range  of  hills,  the  Sien-a  Busaco ;  and  then  crossing  the 
Mondego,  and  passing  Leiria,  drew  his  army  within  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  The  lines  included  50  miles  of 
fortification,  1 50  forts,  and  600  guns.  Besides  the  regular 
army,  sailors  from  the  fleet,  English  marines,  Portuguese 
artillery  and  militia,  and  a  Spanish  division  were  engaged 
in  the  defence,  while  the  army  and  fleet  off  Cadiz  kept 
French  troops  in  Andalusia  from  reinforcing  Massena. 

12.  The  blockade  lasted  throughout  the  winter,  but  as 
Wellington  expected,  his  position  was  as  strong  as  ever  in 
the  spring,  and  by  March   181 1   Massena  was     Massena 
obliged  to  withdraw.     He  retreated  across  the    leaves 
Mondego,   and   out    of    Portugal   as   far   as       °""^ 
Salamanca,  Wellington  following  to  attack  the  French 
garrison  at  Almeida.     Then  Massena  turned  to  meet  him, 
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and  a  tierce  battle  was  fought  at  Fuentes  d'Onoro  (May) 
in  which  both  sides  claimed  the  victory.  The  advantage 
lay  with  the  English  :  they  were  forced  to  give  some 
ground,  but  defended  the  village  and  still  kept  up  their 
blockade  of  Almeida.  The  French  shortly  left  the  place, 
and  Marmont,  who  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
army,  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Salamanca. 

13.  Further  south  Beresford's  army  was  eager  to  take 
the  powerful  fortress  of  Baclijoz.     Soult,  who  had  a  large 

army  in  Andalusia,  left  Seville  in  May,  and 
"^"^  forced  Beresford  and  his  Spanish  allies  to 
break  up  their  investment  of  Badajoz  and  take  position 
for  battle  on  the  heights  of  the  stream  called  the  Albuera. 
Here  was  fought  a  long  and  confused  battle,  which  was 
going  against  the  English  and  Spaniards,  till  at  last  the 
tremendous  pressure  of  the  steady  march  of  8,000  fusiliers 
of  the  English  infantry  up  the  crest  of  the  hill  decided 
the  day.  Of  the  8,000  only  1,200  arrived  at  the  top,  but 
when  they  arrived  the  battle  was  over.  The  loss  on  both 
sides  was  enormous,  the  advantage  was  not  great.  The 
glory  belonged  not  so  much  to  the  general,  for  his  disposi- 
tions had  been  bad,  as  to  the  soldiers,  for  it  was  a  soldiers' 
victory. 

14.  The  winter  saw  the  blockade  of  the  great  border 
fortress  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  For  Wellington's  plans  of 
St  rmin  of  invading  Spain,  the  capture  of  this  place  and 
Ciudad  of  Badajoz  was  absolutely  needful.     The  siege 

^°'  was  hurried  in  every  possible  manner,  that  no 

French  force  might  come  to  the  rescue  in  time,  and 
thorough  preparations  had  been  made  beforehand  in 
Almeida  and  places  near.  In  twelve  days  the  breaches 
were  practicable,  a  fourfold  attack  was  made,  and  the 
place  was  stormed.  A  frightful  scene  followed  ;  all  dis- 
cipline was  cast  off  by  the  soldiers,  who  even  set  fire  to 
the  town  in  their  drunken  madness. 
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15.  Wellington  then  turned  to  Badajoz.  This  famous 
fortress  had  been  twice  invested  during  181 1,  and  twice 
left  untaken.  In  March  it  was  again  invested,  storming  of 
this  time  to  be  taken.  The  French  governor,  Kadajoz. 
Phillipon,  was  an  engineer  second  to  none,  and  he  did  all 
that  could  be  done.  But  in  April  the  place  was  stormed 
and  taken  after  siege  operations  which  cost  1,500  men, 
and  an  assault  costing  3,500  more.  These  successes, 
with  the  capture  of  Almaraz  on  the  Tagus,  gave  Wel- 
lington new  and  strong  bases  of  action  beyond  the 
frontier. 

16.  In  June,  no  longer  fearing  for  Portugal,  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  river  Tormes,  attacked  Salamanca,  and 
passed  across  the  river.  A  month  later  he  was  Weiiing- 
in  the  same  position  again,  with  Marmont's  aXance  to 
army  close  by,  threatening  his  communica-  Madrid. 
tions.  From  this  he  intended  to  retreat,  when  suddenly 
he  found  an  opportunity  of  falling  on  Marmont's  army, 
broken  into  three  divisions.  With  great  skill  the  left  of 
the  French  was  instantly  attacked  and  thrown  into  con- 
fusion, and  Marmont  himself  badly  wounded.  General 
Clausel  saved  the  centre,  but  the  whole  army  was  de- 
feated, and  next  day  was  in  full  retreat.  In  a  few  days 
Wellington  was  at  VaUadolid,  and  Clausel  had  been  driven 
tov/ards  Burgos,  while  King  Joseph,  who  had  been  unable 
to  join  him,  left  Madrid.  The  battle  of  Salamanca  was 
the  first  decisive  victory  in  the  war.  The  French  armies 
were  driven  headlong,  and  all  the  centre  of  Spain  was 
cleared  of  the  enemy.  While  King  Joseph  crossed  the 
Tagus  to  Aranjuez,  Wellington  entered  Madrid. 

The  power  to  hold  central  Spain  depended  on  the 
movements  of  Soult  with  the  army  of  Andalusia.  When 
he  left  Seville  to  join  the  armies  of  the  centre  and  north, 
Wellington  decided  to  leave  Madrid  and  the  siege  of 
Burgos,  and  retire  to  his  base,  Ciudad  Rodrigo.     There 
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in  the  surrounding  district  he  m^de  ready  for  winter, 
after  the  greatest  campaign  which  he  had  yet  fought. 

17.  This  year,  1812,  had  seen  a  change  of  ministry  in 
England,  for  Mr.  Perceval  had  been  shot  by  a  man  called 
L(jrd  Bellingham,  a  merchant  who  fancied  that  the 
Liverpool's     government  had   treated   him  badly.      Lord 

ministry.   ,        _.  ,  ,,  ..  •,,         t, 

Liverpool  re-made  the  mmistry,  with  but  little 
change  of  policy.  Abroad  they  were  not  much  more 
vigorous  or  successful ;  at  home  there  was  some  small  in- 
clination to  grant  slight  reforms,  though  little  was  done. 

18.  During  the  winter  Wellington  prepared  for  the 
work  of  the  next  year.  He  made  his  own  army  ready, 
Plans  for  and  visited  the  Spanish  Cortes  at  Cadiz,  and 
mt^of  "^^  Portuguese  Junta  at  Lisbon,  to  urge  them 
1813-  to  support  his  plans  vigorously.  The  cam- 
paign of  1813  was  to  be  decisive.  Many  things  favoured 
the  allies.  The  desperate  need  of  keeping  France  and 
Germany  quiet  since  the  failure  of  the  Russian  expedition 
made  the  war  in  Spain  now  a  small  matter  in  Napoleon's 
eyes,  so  long  as  Wellington  could  be  kept  out  of  France. 
Stronger  bands  of  guerrillas,  who  were  irregular  troops, 
half  soldiers  half  robbers,  were  springing  up  all  over  the 
north  of  Spain,  shutting  the  roads,  and  threatening  the 
French  posts  along  the  coast  of  Biscay.  Differences  of 
opinion  between  King  Joseph,  Soult,  and  Suchet  also 
damaged  the  French  cause. 

19.  With  headquarters  at  Valladolid,  the  French 
armies  stretch'ed  from  Alicante  to  Toledo  and  on  to 
Advance  to  Salamanca.  The  English  forces  had  grown 
Vittoria.  jj-j  numbers,  and  their  allies  had  improved  in 
quality.  After  waiting  till  May  for  the  green  forage,  the 
allies,  with  wide  front,  advanced  in  three  armies  across 
the  Esla,  the  Douro,  and  the  Tormes,  in  such  force  that 
the  French  retreated  before  them.  Passing  Salamanca, 
they  were  at  \^alladolid  in  the  beginning  of  June.  Crossing 
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the  Carrion  and  thePisuerga,  they  lunied  the  sources  of  the 
Ebro.  Thus  the  French  had  to  leave  the  coast  and  con- 
centrate themselves  on  Vittoria,  while  Santander  became 
a  new  and  convenient  depot  and  base  for  the  alhes,  now 
cut  free  from  Portugal.  At  Vittoria  a  decisive  battle  was 
fought.  The  town  stood  at  the  end  of  a  wide  basin 
about  eight  miles  by  ten,  circled  by  rocky  hills.  Into 
this  basin  was  gathered  all  the  material  of  the  French 
army,  with  not  far  short  of  80,000  men  posted  to  defend 
the  heights.  On  June  21  the  allies  closed  round  the 
basin,  and  then  forced  their  way  through  the  hills,  driving 
the  enemy  six  miles  to  the  last  height  before  the  town. 
From  this  point,  with  further  fighting,  they  advanced, 
taking  gun  after  gun,  while  the  enemy  hurriedly  retreated. 
The  loss  of  men  was  not  enormous,  but  all  the  baggage, 
all  the  treasure,  all  the  papers,  and  all,  save  two,  of  the 
guns  of  the  army  were  left  to  the  allies  in  the  basin  of 
Vittoria,  It  was  the  end  of  the  French  occupation  of 
Spain,  and  in  a  few  days  all  the  frontier  line  from  the 
valley  of  Roncesvalles  to  the  Bidassoa  was  held  by  the 
allies,  and  Pampeluna  and  San  Sebastian  were  invested. 
In  six  weeks  Wellington  had  marched  almost  600  miles, 
and  driven  120,000  troops,  under  excellent  generals,  out 
of  Spain. 

20.  For  a  moment,  Soult,  who  was  now  at  Bayonne, 
again  in  command,  hoped  to  unite  his  armies,  and  relieve 
the  fortresses  of  Pampeluna,  San  Sebastian,     ^j^^   ^_ 
Santona,  and  occupy  Aragon.     But  he  made     sage  into 
no  way  in  nine  days  of  hill  lighting,  in  which     ^'■^"'^^• 
ten   actions  were    fought.      San    Sebastian   surrendered 
after  a  brave  defence  of  sixty-three  days,  and  Pampeluna 
soon  after.      In  October  Wellington  was  in  France,  at 
Vera  ;  and  in  November  the  passage  of  the  Nivelle  was 
forced.     Soult  was  driven  back  on  Bayonne,  and  still  the 
English  army  pressed  liim.     However  much  he  was  de- 
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layed  by  want  of  stores,  money,  or  ammunition,  or  dis- 
tracted by  the  contrary  views  of  the  ministry  in  England, 
or  disturbed  by  Bourbon  plots  or  Spanish  quarrels,  still 
Wellington  steadily  and  cautiously  closed  his  grasp  upon 
Soult,  who  fought  with  untiring  spirit  and  yet  no  hope  of 
success.  In  February,  1814,  General  Hill  crossed  the 
Adour ;  a  battle  followed  at  Orthes  in  which  the  French 
were  again  beaten.  Next  Soult  was  obliged  to  leave  Bay- 
onne,  which  was  at  once  invested.  Fighting  all  the  way, 
he  retreated  on  Toulouse,  the  great  arsenal  which  com- 
manded the  southern  roads  and  the  passageof  the  Garonne. 
There  the  war  ended.  One  desperate  battle  was  fought 
outside  Toulouse  in  April,  before  the  abdication  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  was  known.  It  was  scarcely  a 
victory  for  the  English,  scarcely  a  defeat  for  Soult,  but 
he  had  to  retreat  two  days  later,  and  WeUington  entered 
Toulouse.  He  had  done  his  work  so  as  to  earn  glory 
for  the  English  armies  seldom  if  ever  equalled. 

The  glorj'  was  due  to  general  and  army  rather  than 
to  the  government.  In  no  other  part  of  Europe  had  the 
English  schemes  succeeded.  The  home  government 
had  shown  little  energy  or  good  sense.  An  expedition 
sent  to  the  island  of  Walcheren  and  to  Antwerp  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Scheldt  to  aid  in  driving  out  the  French 
had  been  a  wretched  failure.  It  took  Walcheren  and  its 
town  of  Middelburg.  But  so  much  time  was  spent  in 
taking  Flushing  that  all  chance  of  getting  Antwerp  was 
lost,  and  no  more  was  done.  The  Dutch  did  not  want 
such  help,  and  the  French  could  not  be  driven  out.  The 
services  of  40,000  men  were  wasted,  and  very  many 
lives  lost. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  FALL  OF  NAPOLEON. 

I.  While  Wellington  had  been  making  his  way  into 
France,  the  end  of  Napoleon's  power  had  come.  In  1811 
he  had  annexed  Holland  and  the  neighbouring  j^j^j^^j^^  ^^ 
coast  as  far  as  Lubeck ;  Westphalia  and  all  the  France, 
minor  States  of  Germany  were  in  his  power.  *  '^''** 
But  in  1 8 12  Russia  and  Sweden  were  no  longer  willing 
to  be  shut  out  from  trade  with  Britain.  Napoleon  at  once 
attacked  Russia,  crossing  the  Niemen  in  June,  and  passing 
through  Lithuania  to  Smolensk  and  Moscow.  He  was 
victorious,  but  his  army  perished  of  cold  in  its  retreat, 
and  very  little  of  it  repassed  the  Niemen  in  December. 
His  power  was  broken,  and  the  people  of  Prussia  and  of 
other  parts  of  Germany  were  eager  to  rise  and  join 
Russia  in  overthrowing  him.  Though  he  had  successes 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of  181 3,  his  enemies  closed 
upon  him,  and  the  decisive  battle  of  Leipzig,  fought 
through  great  part  of  three  days  ^in  October,  allowed  the 
allies  to  follow  him  into  France.  Amidst  frequent  battles 
and  much  negotiation  Paris  yielded,  March  31,  and  then 
Napoleon  abdicated  in  April,  while  Wellington  and  Soult 
were  fighting  near  Toulouse. 

2.  The  allies  had  been  fighting  not  alone  for  independ- 
ence, but  also  for  the  old  monarchy  which  the  French 
Revolution  had  overthrown ;  they  therefore  The  Resto- 
again  set  up  the  old  line  of  French  kings,  and  "^uon,  1814. 
Lewis  XVIII.  was  placed  on  the  throne.  The  task  of 
restoring  the  old  limits  of  kingdoms,  and  the  old  state  of 
things,  wherever  possible,  was  given  to  a  Congress  of 
diplomatists  who  met  at  Vienna, 
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3.  The  war,  however,  was  not  yet  all  over ;  one  great 
campaign  more  had  to  be  fought.  For  eleven  months  a 
„  feverish  peace  lasted,  and  then  news  suddenly 

The  return  ,  ,       t^  xt  i  • 

of  Napo-  came  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  agam 
leon,  181s.  jjj  France.  He  had  been  placed  in  the  little 
island  of  Elba,  and  from  thence,  in  March  i8i5,he  crossed, 
and  landed  near  Cannes.  He  was  everywhere  welcomed, 
the  army  and  his  old  generals  gathered  round  him.  He 
was  in  Paris  in  three  weeks,  and  the  restored  king  had 
gone  again.  There  is  no  wonder  that  men  who  had 
fought  and  suffered  as  Frenchmen  had  for  equal  rights 
and  for  glory  should  eagerly  welcome  the  great  general 
and  Emperor  who  was  to  free  them  from  the  feeble  king 
who  reminded  them  of  the  old  days  of  despotism  and  of  the 
conquest  of  Paris  by  the  foreigner.  But  the  allies  woii?d 
have  no  terms  with  the  Emperor,  no  terms  with  France 
save  as  a  beaten  countr)'.  Wellington  was  at  Brussels 
early  in  April,  and  armies  of  English,  Prussians,  and 
other  allies  began  to  gather.  Napoleon  crossed  the 
frontier  near  Charleroi  on  June  15  ;  and  he  was  at  once 
within  reach  of  the  Prussian  forces  at  Charleroi,  Namur, 
Li^ge,  while  the  English  were  moving  close  to  Quatre 
Bras. 

4.  The  Prussians,  attacked  at  Charleroi  and  again  at 
Ligny,  retreated  after  suffering  some  loss.  The  English, 
Waterloo,  who  fought  at  Quatre  Bras  with  success,  were 
June  1815.  moved  back  a  distance  of  seven  miles.  There, 
on  June  18,  was  fought  the  decisive  battle  of  Waterloo. 
About  eleven  o'clock  the  attack  was  begun  by  the  French ; 
and  the  fighting  lasted  till  evening.  The  whole  brunt  of  the 
battle  fell  upon  the  English  army,  and  they  bravely  kept 
their  ground.  About  seven  o'clock  the  last  French 
charge  was  made  upon  the  left  centre,  and  it  failed.  By 
that  time  the  Prussians,  under  Blucher  and  Bulow,  had 
come  up,  and  to  their  timely  assistance  it  was  due  in 
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great  measure  that  a  great  victory  was  won.     The  war 
was  now  over  and  the  French  empire  at  an  end. 

5.  Napoleon  reached  Paris  on  the  21st,  and  abdicated. 
At  Rochfort  he  placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  the 
captain  of  an  English  man-of-war.  The  Abdication 
alHes  decided  that  he  should  be  exiled  to  the  of  Napoleon, 
island  of  St.  Helena,  an  English  possession  in  the 
Atlantic,  where  he  stayed  till  his  death. 

l»  There  was  nothing  now  to  hinder  the  march  of  the 
vitilorious  armies.  The  allies  entered  Paris  on  July  7, 
and  Lewis  XVI II.  was  restored  on  the  next 
day.  France  was  held  by  foreign  troops  till 
the  work  of  restoring  the  old  map  of  Europe  was  done. 
England  had  nothing  to  gain  by  any  settlement,  but  she 
took  her  part  in  setting  up  the  old  despotisms  with  little 
care  for  the  people  of  the  different  states. 
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THE  RESULTS  OF  THE    M^^^?.— 1815-1820. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   YEARS   OF  PEACE. 

I.  From  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  England 
had  been  more  than  usually  affected  by  foreign  politics. 
And  from  the  year  1793  she  had  been  obliged     ,„ 

1      ,  1     ,,  T^      •  1  Want  of  re- 

to  attend  almost  wholly  to  war.     During  the     forms  at 
whole    time    social    improvement  had  been     home, 
checked,  and  of  constitutional  progress  there  had  been 
scarcely    any.     The  government  feared   all   discussion, 
and  tried  to  prevent  all  change  or  reform.     Any  desire 
for  change  was   called  unpatriotic  and  un-English,  all 
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reforms  were  looked  on  as  revolutionary  and  French. 
The  country  generally  shrank  from  disturbance  in  home 
politics,  thinking  the  time  not  suitable.  The  dread  of 
making  great  changes  during  war,  combined  with  a  fear 
of  the  danger  of  any  approach  to  French  republican 
views,  had  prevented  all  reform  of  Parliament ;  the 
same  fate  had  befallen  the  other  great  question,  Catholic 
emancipation.  Although  in  each  case  valuable  time  was 
lost,  perhaps  it  was  well  that  England  did  not  pretend  to 
reform  herself  at  a  time  when  she  was  helping  the  powers 
on  the  Continent  to  stamp  out  demands  of  reform  in 
other  countries. 

2.  The  many  years  of  war  had  done  much  to  destroy 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  which  had  grown  so  fast  in  the 
early  years  of  Pitt's  ministry.  For  all  manufactures  and 
every  kind  of  trade  had  been  injured  except  so  far  as 
war  had  in  some  few  cases  made  an  extraordinary 
demand,  and  so  brought  wealth  to  some  classes,  as  to  the 
farmers,  who  got  very  high  prices  for  corn  and  other  pro- 
duce. For  most  persons  the  means  of  living  had  been  so 
exhausted  by  the  loss  of  trade,  the  w?iste  of  life  and 
money,  and  the  enormous  amount  of  ♦ha  taxes,  that 
distress  had  become  widespread. 

3.  After  the  peace  of  181 5  was  mado,  the  effects  of 
the  war  made  themselves  most  thoroughly  felt  for  the 
next  few  years.  Foreign  politics  gave  way  to  difficulties 
at  home  ;  war  was  succeeded  by  profound  peace,  save  in 
one  spot  and  for  a  moment,  but  for  years  the  peace  was 
full  of  troubles. 

4.  The  one  exception  to  the  general  peace  was  an 
interference  of  civilised  Europe  against  barbarian  practices. 
Putting  The  small  Mohammedan  States  of  northern 
Christian  Africa,  Tunis,  Tripoh,  and  Algiers,  had  foi 
slavery.  centuries  been  wont  to  sweep  the  seas  as 
pirates,  to  take  the  vessels  of  all  nations,  and  to  carry  off 
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Christians  into  slavery.  In  the  seventeenth  century  we  hear 
of  Turks  and  Barbary  corsairs  even  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel. To  leave  money  for  the  ransom  of  Christian  slaves 
from  the  Moors  was  a  common  form  of  charity  in  England. 
The  power  of  these  States  was  less  now  than  formerly  ; 
while  other  nations  had  stronger  fleets,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean was  public  water.  The  Christian  States  would 
allow  this  habit  of  piracy  no  longer.  Public  opinion  as  to 
slavery  had  changed;  England  had  put  down  her  own 
slave  trade  in  1807  ;  and  Napoleon  had  found  time  to  do 
the  same  in  the  hurried  days  of  181 5  ;  and  other  nations 
followed.  The  worthiest  memorial  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  is  its  agreement  to  put  an  end  to  the  deeds  of  the 
corsairs  of  the  Mediterranean. 

5.  An  English  fleet  under  Lord  Exmouth  forced  the 
rulers  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli  to  give  up  their  Christian 
slaves,  to  the  number  of  1,800,  and  to  bind     Bombard- 
themselves  by  treaty  to  take  no  more.     The    Algiere 
fleet,  with  a  small  squadron  of  Dutch  ships,     1816. 

was  off  Algiers  in  August.  Lord  Exmouth's  demands 
were  made  at  once,  including  freedom  of  all  Christian 
slaves  and  the  end  of  Christian  slavery.  When  no 
answer  was  given,  the  fleet  worked  in  close  to  the  im- 
mense batteries  and  facing  the  Algerine  fleet  and  the 
higher  forts.  The  first  shot  was  fired  by  the  Algerines, 
it  is  said,  and  then  all  the  afternoon  and  the  evening 
there  was  deadly  fighting,  till  almost  all  the  enemy's 
guns  were  silenced.  The  fleet  worked  out  in  the  night 
with  a  loss  of  about  900  men,  better  spent  in  this  than 
most  causes.  Next  morning  the  Dey  of  Algiers  yielded 
to  aU  demands,  and  gave  up  1,083  Christian  slaves. 

6.  The  exhaustion  of  the  country  was  great,  and  the 
recovery  at  first  was  slow.  The  enormous  debt  pressed 
hard,  and  distress  created  bitter  discontent  before  society 
had  fitted  itself  to  the  new    conditions.      The  heavy 
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taxes  seemed  more  unbearable  in  peace  than  they  had 
been  in  war.     All  those  branches  of  industry  which  had 
flourished  because  of  war  prices  now  suffered, 
and  dis-  Many  workmen  were  thrown  Out  of  employ- 

turbances.  ment.  Much  suffering  was  felt  before  ad- 
vatitage  could  be  taken  of  those  new  openings  for  trade 
which  peace  would  gradually  offer.  Large  numbers 
of  soldiers  and  sailors  were  no  longer  needed,  and  yet  it 
was  not  easy  to  take  them  into  the  professions  and  trades 
without  injury  to  others.  Parliament  listened  to  the 
complaints  of  landowners  and  farmers,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  being  injured  by  a  fall  in  the  price  of  com, 
forbade  all  imports  unless  the  price  reached  Soj.,  that  is 
till  there  was  famine  in  the  land.  This  unfair  and  foolish 
law  hurt  all  other  classes,  and  almost  starved  the  poor. 
Bad  seasons  and  wretched  harvests  followed.  Distress 
led  to  riot  among  the  agricultural  labourers  in  the  eastern 
counties,  and  among  the  colliers  and  miners  of  the 
midland  districts  and  of  South  Wales.  There  were  also 
riots  of  distressed  mechanics  who  knew  no  better  than  to 
try  to  put  down  the  machinery  which  was  now  beinglargely 
brought  into  use.  In  thickly  peopled  places,  such  as  Man- 
chester and  Glasgow,  demands  for  reforms  led  to  great 
disturbances.  The  country  was  fast  becoming  difficult  to 
manage.  The  government,  unwilling  to  admit  the  need 
of  any  changes,  or  unable  to  find  remedies,  looked  only 
for  means  to  force  the  people  to  be  quiet.  They  sus- 
pended the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  got  Parliament  to 
pass  the  severe  laws  of  repression  known  as  the  Six  Acts, 
which  took  away  the  usual  liberty  of  holding  public 
meetings,  increased  the  harshness  of  the  law  of  libel, 
and  gave  to  the  authorities  powers  to  search  private  houses 
for  arms.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  king 
through  illness  had  taken  no  part  in  business  for  years, 
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and  that  the  Regent  was  neither  respected  nor  liked. 
Crown  and  Parliament  were  alike  held  in  suspicion. 

7.  The  reign  of  George  III.  therefore  ended  in  a  time 
of  sullen  agitation,  the  result  in  part  of  the  usual  distress 
caused  by  a  long  war,  in  part  of  the  putting  off  of  needful 
measures  of  reform.  These  were  now  urgently  called 
for,  to  make  our  laws  reasonable  dnd  fair,  to  allow  for 
the  natural  growth  of  the  community,  and  to  give  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  their  fair  share  in  governing 
themselves.  The  story  of  the  struggles  for  these  reforms 
belongs  properly  to  the  later  period  of  our  history. 


CHAPTER   II. 

THE  DEMAND   FOR   REFORMS. 


I.  But  while  that  story  must  be  left,  still  two  great 
movements  deserve  mention  as  worthily  marking  this 
period,  though  neither  came  to  a  full  end  within  it.  The 
one  was  the  improvement  of  English  criminal  law;  the 
other  was  a  crusade  against  the  slave-trade,  ending  in 
the  abolition  of  slavery. 

2.  English  law  had  long  needed  reform.  It  was  of  un- 
wieldy bulk,  badly  arranged,  and  slow  of  application.  The 
criminal  law  was  also  frightfully  severe,  and, 

.,,  ^    J        T-       •■  Reform  dt 

m  consequence,  very  ill  executed.  For  juries  thecriia- 
could  not  be  found  to  subject  men  and  women  ""'  '**■• 
to  its  harsh  punishments.  A  small  knot  of  energetic  men 
set  to  work  to  reform  the  criminal  law.  They  were 
mostly,  as  was  natural,  men  of  advanced  liberal  views. 
Their  master,  Jeremy  Bentham,  was  a  learned  and  wise 
lawyer.  Unfortunately  the  government  was  afraid  of  all 
reformers,  and  was  also  specially  afraid  of  the  effect  of 
mildness  in  what  they  thoup-ht  most  dangerous  times.     To 
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make  the  laws  milder  when  men  were  lawless,  seemed 
to  them  a  move  in  exactly  the  wrong  direction.  It  is 
astounding  now  to  think  that  in  this  century  men  were 
liable  to  death  for  forging  receipts,  or  for  sheep-stealing, 
or  for  picking  pockets,  or  for  shop-hfting.  In  the  reign 
of  George  III.  the  punishment  of  death  was  due  by  law 
for  about  160  different  crimes,  *  actions  which  men  are 
daily  liable  to  commit'  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  in  1808, 
was  able  to  do  away  with  the  punishment  of  death  for 
picking  pockets.  And  at  last,  after  many  years,  in  1818, 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,aided  by  Canning  and  Wilberforce, 
against  the  whole  force  of  the  government,  carried  in  the 
House  of  Commons  a  motion  for  a  Select  Committee  on 
capital  punishment,  which  led  in  the  end  to  a  rearrange- 
ment of  penalties,  and  made  English  criminal  law  fit  for 
a  civilised  and  law-abiding  people. 

3.  The  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  was  due  to  that 
religious  party  which  has  borne  the  name  of  Evangelicals. 
The  They  were  representatives  of  the  spirit  which 

Wesleys.  arose  from  the  teaching  and  the  religious 
fervour  of  the  Wesleys  and  Whitfield  and  their  admirers. 
These  men  were  leaders  of  an  earnest  revival  of  religion 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  They  were  pious  Oxford 
students  who  gave  themselves  up  to  do  good.  They 
went  everywhere  preaching,  to  awaken  people  to  a  sense 
of  their  sinfulness,  and"  to  lead  them  to  live  better  and 
more  religious  lives.  The  Church  at  first  did  not  like 
them,  and  they  met  with  many  difficulties,  for  their  doings 
were  often  odd.  But  though  many  laughed  at  them,  their 
success  was  very  great.  Thousands  were  converted  by 
their  preaching.  The  whole  tone  of  English  feehng  was 
changed  by  the  renewed  religious  life  which  grew  out  of 
it  Very  many,  who  did  not  become  followers  of  them  in 
name,  yet  learnt  much  from  their  piety  and  unselfishness, 
and  joined  them  in  good  works. 
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4.  From  the  foundation  of  American  and  West  Indian 
colonies  negro  slaves  had  been  brought  from  Africa,  and 
the  trade  had  greatly  fallen  into  the  hands  of    r^^^  ^^,q,;_ 
Englishmen.     The  horrors  of  the  traffic  and     tion  of  the 

,     °       „     .  ^     ,  ,  1  slave-trade. 

the  suffermgs  of  the  slaves  on  the  passage 
roused  attention  in  England.  A  determined  attempt 
was  made  to  regulate  or  even  to  put  down  the  traffic. 
■  The  leaders  of  this  attempt  were  Wilberforce  and  Thorn- 
ton in  Parliament,  and  Granville  Sharp,  Clarkson,  and 
Zachary  Macaulay  outside.  The  last  had  been  manager 
of  a  slave  plantation  in  Jamaica,  and  knew  well  the  evils 
against  which  he  fought  so  hard.  In  1788  Pitt  moved  for 
an  inquiry  with  a  view  to  regulate  the  trade,  and  awful 
disclosures  were  made  of  cruelties,  scarcely  credible  in 
these  days.  But  when  next  year  Wilberforce  proposed  to 
put  down  the  slave-trade  and  make  it  illegal,  the  mer- 
chants of  Liverpool  and  other  ports  were  too  strong  for 
him,  and  they  defeated  him  for  many  years.  No  effort 
was  spared,  a  Society  was  formed,  the  matter  was  urged  in 
season  and  out  of  season.  They  rescued  slaves  where 
they  could,  and  formed  a  colony  for  freed  slaves  at  Sierra 
Leone  under  a  charter,  of  which  Macaulay  was  governor 
from  1 793- 1 799.  The  two  great  statesmen,  Pitt  and  Fox, 
opposed  on  most  questions,  were  united  on  this,  and  sup- 
ported the  change  on  the  ground  that  traffic  in  human 
beings  was  wrong.  The  length  of  the  battle  had  its  value, 
for  the  long  discussion  showed  that  more  was  involved 
than  a  mere  question  of  cruelty  on  board  ship,  more  was 
needed  than  the  end  of  the  slave  trade .  When  at  length 
success  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  Society,  in  1807,  and 
the  slave-trade  was  abolished  by  the  Grenville  government, 
the  philanthropists  had  not  finished  their  work.  They 
began  again,  and  fought  for  many  years,  till  1833,  a  harder 
and  a  longer  battle,  and  they  won  a  still  more  honour- 
able victory  in  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  all  the  dom- 
inions and  colonies  of  the  British  empire. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SUMMARY. 

I.  Looking  back  over  the  reign  of  King  George  III.,  we 
find  that  it  was  a  time  of  great  events.  England  lost 
most  of  her  great  colonies  in  America,  and  gained  a  great 
and  growing  empire  in  the  East.  She  fought  a  long 
and  exhausting  war  in  Europe  with  great  bravery  and 
perseverance,  and  came  out  of  it  with  a  high  reputation. 

The  seeds  of  many  changes  also  were  sown,  to 
grow  vigorously  before  many  years  passed  ;  indeed  of 
nearly  all  the  great  reforms  by  which  England  has 
become  so  great,  so  well  governed,  so  prosperous,  and  so 
contented. 

2.  It  is  especially  to  be  noted  that  during  this  reign, 
power  had  been  gradually  passing  into  the  hands  of  the 
„,,  middle  classes,  and,  more   particularly,   the 

1  he  crown  '  '  '^  •" 

loses  population  of  the  great  cities.     The  power  of 

power.  ^j^^  great  Whig  noble  families  of  the  Revolution 

had  been  broken  by  the  king.  Again,  the  power  of  the 
crown  had  grown  less.  King  George  TIL,  who  was 
thoroughly  English,  and  most  attentive  to  business,  tried 
hard  to  have  his  own  way  ;  he  succeeded  to  a  great 
extent,  in  some  measure  because  of  his  industry  and  his 
desire  to  do  what  he  thought  was  good  for  his  subjects. 
But  his  policy  was  not  wise,  and  the  results  of  his  exer* 
cise  of  power  were  disastrous,  and  after  a  time  he  grew 
feeble  and  then  for  a  long  time  he  was  mad. 

3.  While  the  crown  thus  lost  power,  the  middle 
classes,  to  whom  it  was  passing,  were  becoming  more 
,^      .J J,       ready  to  claim  it  and  more  competent  to  use 

The  middle        .         \^,  ,         ^     ,         »  ■  ,       • 

classes  gain  it.  The  example  of  the  Amencan  colonies 
^*"'  was  before  their  eyes.     The  influence  of  the 

French  Revolution  was  greatly  shown  in  the  new  spirit 
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of  inquiry,  which  spread  widely.  A  demand  for  informa- 
tion created  a  quickly  growing  supply  of  books,  periodicals, 
and  newspapers,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  these 
in  their  turn  tended  to  increase  the  demand  for  education. 
The  desire  for  news  from  the  war  helped  the  sale  of 
newspapers  to  a  degree  not  before  known.  While  the 
House  of  Commons  grew  less  and  less  representative  of 
the  people,  the  newspapers  were  becoming  the  best  means 
of  appealing  to  public  opinion. 

4.  The  wealth,  also,  of  England  had  grown  greatly  by 
reason  of  an  enlargement  of  trade.  This,  though  checked 
by  the  war,  was  constantly  tending  to  throw  a  larger 
proportion  of  wealth  into  the  hands  of  the  middle  classes, 
in  whose  hands  manufactures  and  commerce  chiefly  lay. 
Much  fell  also  to  the  largely  growing  class  of  artisans.  The 
influence  of  scientific  invention  was  the  same ;  it  too 
greatly  benefited  the  trading  classes.  Engineering  made 
great  strides,  especially  through  the  adaptation  of  steam  to 
machinery,  to  engines  of  locomotion  on  land,  and  to  ships, 
though  the  great  effects  of  the  invention  were  not  seen 
till  later.  All  these  things  threw  wealth  into  the  hands 
of  the  middle  classes,  and  increased  wealth  meant  in- 
creased influence  and  power  in  the  country.  In  every 
way  the  middle  classes  were  becoming  the  great  power  in 
England. 
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MODERN    ENGLAND. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  period  of  history  contained  in  this  little  book  is  as 
important  as  any  part  of  the  annals  of  England.  It  is 
with  few  exceptions  a  time  of  peace,  of  quiet,  steady  in- 
ternal progress.  It  represents  a  nation  resting  from  the 
exertions  of  a  mighty  past  to  grow  strong  for  the  trials  of 
a  momentous  future. 

It  is  the  genius  of  England  to  gain  by  reform  what 
other  nations  attempt  by  revolution. 

It  was  one  of  the  effects  of  the  French  Revolution  to 
destroy  what  remained  of  the  feudal  system  in  France  ;  to 
strengthen  the  national  life  by  summoning  the  whole 
nation  to  council ;  to  estabUsh  liberty  and  equality. 
What  France  imperfectly  attained  by  one  fierce  struggle 
England  successfully  acquired  by  the  patient  efforts  of 
fifty  years. 

The  chief  events  which  mark  the  advance  of  this 
progress  were  these  : 

1.  In  1829  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  recon- 
ciled an  ancient  feud,  and  led  the  way  to  a  wider  tolera- 
tion of  religion. 

2.  In  1832  the  great  reform  bill  shook  the  monopoly 
of  aristocratic  government,  abolished  distinctions  of 
class,  and  prepared  the  nation  for  a  just  and  tempered 
democracy. 
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3.  In  1846  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  secured  cheap 
food  for  the  working  classes,  and  asserted  the  principle 
of  free  trade. 

4.  In  1851  and  1862  the  nations  of  the  world  met  in 
peaceful  rivalry  as  the  guests  of  England.  The  Crimean 
war  between  1854  and  1856  did  not  seriously  affect  the 
regular  march  of  progress. 

5.  In  1866  a  new  reform  bill,  in  many  respects  the 
continuation  of  the  old  one,  gave  a  new  opportunity  for 
internal  improvement.  Two  large  measures  were  passed 
with  a  view  to  give  peace  to  Ireland,  and  a  step  was 
taken  towards  providing  a  national  education. 

These  changes  have  all  followed  quietly  and  naturally 
one  upon  another,  so  that  they  look  like  growth  rather 
than  change. 

At  the  end  of  this  period  England  is  ready  with  re- 
newed strength  to  run  a  fresh  career  of  prosperity  and 
honour. 


i82o.  Cato  Street  Conspiracy. 


BOOK  I. 
CANNING.— \%20-\Zvj. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  queen's  trial. 

I.  You  were  told  at  the  end  of  your  last  epoch  that  the 
reign  of  George  III.  closed  in  a  time  of  sullen  agitation, 
the  result  partly  of  the  usual  distress  caused  by  a  long 
war,  partly  of  the  delay  in  passing  needful  measures  ot 
reform.'  Our  epoch,  therefore,  opens  dark  and  gloomily. 
We  find  the  ministers  so  unpopular  that  a  conspiracy  is 
formed  to  murder  them.  We  find  the  crown  discredited 
by  the  bad  character  of  the  King,  and  the  people  ready 
to  take  part  against  him.  The  horror  of  the  Cato  Street 
conspiracy  is  explained  by  the  scandal  of  the  Queen's  trial. 
2.  Let  us  hear  what  this  conspiracy  was.  One  day, 
towards  the  end  of  February  1820,  the  Cabinet  ministers 
were  to  dine  together  at  Lord  Harrowby's.  cato  Street 
But  they  had  been  told  that  a  plot  had  been  conspinicy. 
formed  by  some  desperate  men  to  murder  them  as  they 
sat  at  table.  They  therefore  dined  separately  at  home, 
while  the  police  were  sent  to  capture  the  conspirators. 
They  found  them,  twenty-five  in  number,  in  a  loft  above 
a  stable  in  Cato  Street,  Edgware  Road,  armed,  and 
ready  for  the  enterprise.  The  first  of  the  police  who 
entered  was  stabbed  to  the  heart,  and  the  greater 
number  of  culprits  escaped,  including  Thistlewood,  the 
captain  of  the  gang,  who,  however,  was  taken  next  day. 

'  Epoch  VII.  p.  91. 
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On  May  i  he  was  executed  with  four  others,  while  five  more 
were  transported  for  hfe.  Terror  spread  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Nothing,  it  was  said,  could  be  compared  with  this 
atrocity  except  the  Gunpowder  Plot  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
It  was  attributed  to  the  Radical  Reformers,  and  the  name 
of  Radical  became  a  byword.  It  was  only  the  work  of  a 
few ;  yet  misery  and  discontent  must  have  risen  to  a  high 
pitch  before  such  remedies  could  have  been  thought  of. 

3.  George  III.  had  become  unfit  through  illness  to  per- 
form his  duties  as  king  at  the  end  of  the  year  1810.  His 
The  Queen's  son  George,  Prince  of  Wales,was  made  Regent, 
t"^'-  and  held  the  office  till  his  father's  death  in  the 

beginning  of  1820,  after  which  he  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
The  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  wife  of  the  new  king,  tended 
still  more  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  people  on  one 
side,  and  the  king  and  ministers  on  the  other.  She  was 
a  Princess  of  Brunswick,  and  had  married  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  1795.  From  the  first  he  treated  her  with  dislike, 
and  she  withdrew  from  England  in  18 14,  as  soon  as  peace 
made  it  possible  for  her  to  travel  on  the  Continent.  On 
the  accession  of  her  husband  to  the  throne  she  was  refused 
the  title  and  honours  of  a  queen  ;  her  name  was  omitted 
from  its  place  in  the  prayer-book,  and  she  was  not  re- 
ceived at  foreign  courts.  Goaded  by  these  insults  she 
came  to  England  to  claim  her  rights.  She  was  received 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  people.  Crowds  of  supporters 
thronged  her  house  and  attended  her  carriage.  The 
ministers,  at  the  bidding  of  the  king,  introduced  a  bill  to 
deprive  her  of  her  rank  and  to  dissolve  her  marriage. 
The  bill  failed,  and  was  withdrawn,  and  London  was 
illuminated  for  three  nights.  Parliament  granted  her  an 
annuity  of  ^50,000,  but  no  place  was  provided  for  her  at 
the  coronation  of  the  king.  On  the  morning  of  that  day 
she  attempted  to  force  her  way  into  Westminster  Abbey, 
L'jt  was  repulsed,  and  died  a  few  days  afterwards. 


i822.  The  Holy  Alliance.  5 

CHAPTER  II. 

FOREIGN  POLICY. 

I.  We  must  now  consider  the  position  of  England  in 
connection  with  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  After  the 
defeat  of  Napoleon  the  allied  sovereigns  who  xhe  Holy 
met  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  attempted  to  Alliance. 
do  away  with  all  traces  of  his  work.  The  Emperors  of 
Russia  and  Austria,  the  Kings  of  Prussia,  France,  and 
Spain,  indeed,  nearly  all  the  European  powers,  except 
England,  formed  what  was  called  the  Holy  Alliance.  The 
object  which  it  put  forward  was  that  of  promoting  peace 
and  good-will  among  nations  upon  the  basis  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  its  real  effect  was  to  crush  attempts  to  es- 
tablish self-government  throughout  Europe.  Napoleon 
had  driven  out  the  Bourbon  kings  from  Spain  and 
Naples  ;  he  had  destroyed  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and 
weakened  the  Papacy;  he  had  been  the  enemy  of  all 
the  old  governments  which  were  hostile  to  progress.  The 
efforts  of  European  statesmen  were  devoted  to  undoing 
all  that  he  had  done.  During  the  six  years  which  suc- 
ceeded his  fall  Europe  was  disturbed  by  conspiracies  and 
plots.  These  were  mainly  caused  by  the  measures  taken 
by  governments  to  repress  their  subjects  in  their  aspira- 
tions for  freedom.  Lord  Londonderry,  better  known  as 
Lord  Castlereagh,  who  managed  foreign  affairs  in  Eng- 
land, had  shown  himself  too  favourable  to  the  policy 
which  Prince  Metternich,  the  prime  minister  of  Austria, 
had  done  most  to  form.  In  August  1822,  however,  Castle- 
reagh died  by  his  own  hand,  and  Canning,  who  was  just 
preparing  to  sail  as  governor-general  to  India,  became 
foreign  secretary  in  his  place. 

2.  Insurrection  had  broken  out  in  Spain.     The  Libe- 
rals set  up  a  new  constitution,  and  secured     insurrec- 
the  person  of  the  king.     The  partisans  of  ab-     t'o^sin 

^  or  bpam  and 

solute  government  and  of  the  Catholic  religion     Naples. 
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noarched  into  Catalonia  under  the  name  of  the  Army  of 
Faith.  The  French  troops,  under  the  plea  of  protecting 
their  country  against  a  contagion  of  fever,  occupied  the 
passes  of  the  Pyrenees.  They  however  soon  crossed  the 
frontier  and,  uniting  with  the  absolutists,  succeeded  in 
quelling  the  rebellion.  A  similar  outbreak  had  occurred 
a  short  time  before  in  Naples  and  in  Piedmont. 

3.  Part  of  the  same  wave  of  feeling  had  caused  the 
Greeks  to  throw  off  the  Turkish  yoke.  This  attempt 
met  with  much  sympathy  in  Europe,  for  when  men 
Insurrection  thought  of  what  the  old  Greeks  had  done  for 
in  Greece.  freedom,  they  wished  that  their  descendants 
might  succeed  in  gaining  it  England  could  not  give 
open  help,  but  her  feelings  were  shown  without  conceal- 
ment to  be  on  the  side  of  the  struggling  power.  The  poet 
Shelley  wrote  and  the  poet  Byron  died  for  the  awakened 
freedom  of  the  land  to  which  poetry  owes  so  much.  The 
Greeks  fought  well  and  bravely  against  the  Turks,  who 
could  not  put  down  their  rising  foe. 

4.  A  congress  of  European  powers  was  summoned  to 
meet  at  Verona  in  the  north  of  Italy,  in  1822,  apparently  for 
Canning's  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  affairs  of  Greece, 
policy.  It  was  attended  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
as  representive  of  England.  As  soon  as  it  was  suggested 
by  the  other  powers  that  a  general  interference  should 
be  made  to  crush  the  rising  in  Spain,  he  refused  to  take 
any  further  part  in  the  matter,  and  retired  from  the  con- 
ference. Canning  recognised  the  independence  of  the 
colonies  in  South  America  which  had  revolted  from 
Spain.  He  called,  as  he  said,  a  New  World  into  ex- 
istence to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old.  At  a  later 
period  he  sent  troops  to  protect  the  liberties  of  Portugal 
against  France.  In  this  manner  England  showed  that 
she  had  definitely  broken  with  the  principles  of  the  Holy 
Alliance. 


1823.  Finance.  f 

CHAPTER  III. 

COMMERCIAL  REFORM.  , 

I.  The  conclusion  of  the  war  against  Napoleon  had  left 
England  in  great  distress.  She  had  borne  the  expense  not 
only  of  her  own  armament,  but  of  the  arma-  Financial 
ments  of  foreign  nations.  The  national  debt  condition  of 
amounted  to  nearly  800  millions,  and  the  °^^"  ' 
money  required  for  the  struggle  in  which  the  nation  was 
engaged  had  been  borrowed  most  wastefuUy.  In  1823  Hus- 
kisson  became  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  was, 
like  Canning,  sneered  at  for  being  an  adventurer.  In 
other  words  he  did  not  belong  to  one  of  those  families  who 
were  considered  at  that  time  to  have  the  right  to  keep 
the  government  entirely  in  their  own  hands.  He  was 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  principles  of  political  economy — 
that  is,  in  knowledge  of  the  laws  under  which  wealth  is 
produced  and  distributed :  and  he  used  his  position  to 
pass  a  number  of  measures  which  rapidly  developed 
the  resources  of  the  realm. 

2.  A  law  had  been  enacted  during  the  time  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, which  was  ratified  by  Charles  II.,  forbidding, 
with  some  exceptions,  that  foreign  produce  Navigation 
should  be  brought  into  England  by  any  but  '^^*- 
English  ships.  The  effect  of  this  had  been  to  give  to 
England  the  carrying  trade  of  Europe  and  to  take  it  away 
from  the  Dutch — that  is,  to  enrich  English  merchants 
with  all  the  profits  of  carrying  foreign  goods.  Other 
nations  had  objected  to  this,  and  America  in  particular 
placed  so  high  a  duty  on  goods  imported  in  English 
vessels  that  it  practically  prevented  the  trade  from  con- 
tinuing. English  ships  used  to  go  empty  to  America 
to  fetch  American  goods,  and  American  ships,  after 
bringing  their  own  goods  to  us,  went  away  empty  them- 
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selves.  The  price  of  freight  was  thus  doubled  on  both 
sides.  To  remedy  this  evil  Huskisson  proposed  and 
carried,  in  1823,  a  Reciprocity  of  Duties  Bill,  by  which 
duties  were  made  equal  on  all  goods,  whether  brought  in 
English  or  foreign  vessels.  Our  shipping  trade,  which  had 
been  much  depressed,  was  thus  very  largely  increased. 

3.  There  were  also  large  duties  levied  on  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  silk.  This  did  great  injury  to  our  silk 
Silk  and  weavers,  partly  by  depriving  them  of  the  mate- 
woo'-  rials  of  their  labour,  partly  by  removing  the 
stimulus  of  healthy  competition.  French  silks  were  every- 
where preferred  to  English,  and  so  great  was  the  rage  for 
smuggled  goods  that  it  even  paid  an  English  manufac- 
turer to  have  his  own  goods  smuggled  into  England 
under  the  name  of  French.  The  prohibition  of  foreign 
wool  was  equally  injurious.  Much  English  wool  could 
only  be  used  when  mixed  with  foreign.  All  change  was 
resisted  both  by  manufacturers  and  operatives.  But 
Huskisson  was  assured  of  the  truth  of  his  principles,  and 
carried  measures  which  reduced  the  duties  on  both  these 
articles. 

4.  The  question  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  still 
unsettled.    Like  many  other  reforms  it  had  been  brought 

forward,  and  encouraged  by  Wilberforce  and 
Slavery.  pj^^^  ^^^  -^^^  \,^qxv  laid  aside  in  the  throes  of 

the  European  struggle.  Our  West  Indian  colonies  were  full 
of  slaves,  and  scenes  were  enacted  in  them  as  terrible  as 
any  we  have  since  heard  of  in  America.  Yet  slavery  could 
not  be  aboHshed  without  heavy  loss  of  money.  Indeed 
it  was  feared  that  the  blacks  might  rise  and  bring  about  a 
general  massacre.  A  bill  was  passed  to  mitigate  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  slaves,  and  all  slaveholders  knew  that  by  this 
small  measure  the  death-blow  of  slavery  had  been  struck. 

5.  Under  the  influence  of  these  measures  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  largely  increased.     Wealth  began  to  flow 
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into  new  channels,  and  all  classes  of  the  people  felt  in 
their  daily  lives  how  far  preferable  peace  was  Commercial 
to  war.  Only  the  change  was  too  sudden,  distress. 
The  country  ran  into  wild  speculation.  Companies  were 
formed  for  objects  impossible  to  obtain.  Banks  were 
opened  by  men  who  had  no  capital  to  support  them.  .A 
crash  came  in  1825.  Riots  broke  out  in  the  Midland 
Counties ;  machines  were  broken  as  the  supposed  cause 
of  the  people's  misery.  The  Government  came  to  the 
rescue ;  money  was  lent  to  merchants  to  retrieve  their 
fortunes  ;  foreign  corn  was  let  out  of  the  docks,  and  the 
panic  passed  away. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE  DEATH   OF  CANNING. 

I.  Two  great  questions  remained  for  settlement,  the  Corn 
laws,  and  the  Catholic  disabilities.  The  Catholic  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  was  four  times  as  great  as  the  cathoHc 
Protestant.  The  Catholics  had  for  more  than  Question. 
a  century  and  a  half  been  treated  as  a  conquered  and 
down-trodden  race.  In  many  respects  their  position  had 
been  improved,  yet  even  in  1828,  no  Cathohc  could  sit  in 
either  house  of  Parliament,  no  Catholic  could  be  guar- 
dian to  a  Protestant,  or  keep  any  arms  or  warlike  stores. 
The  Catholics  were  excluded  from  almost  every  office  of 
trust  or  distinction,  and  were  made  in  many  ways  to 
feel  that  they  stood  on  a  different  social  footing  to  the 
Protestants.  In  1800,  when  Ireland  was  united  with 
England,  Pitt  had  promised  to  remedy  their  grievances. 
But  the  King  pleaded  his  coronation  oath,  and  his  mind 
gave  way  when  the  question  was  pressed  upon  him.     It 
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was  felt  that  nothing  could  be  done  as  long  as  George 
III.  lived.  Canning  had  devoted  himself  to  this  cause 
from  his  earliest  years.  But  the  matter  remained  an 
open  question  with  the  ministry,  and  it  would  probably 
have  remained  so  much  longer  had  it  not  been  for  the 
efforts  of  the  Catholic  Association  under  Daniel  O'C  onnell. 
A  "Relief  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons  m  1825, 
but  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  efforts  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  the  next  heir  to  the  throne,  who 
declared  his  unflinching  hostility  to  any  measure  of  this 
kind  so  long  as  he  lived. 

2.  He  did  not  live  long,  but  died  in  January  1827. 
Lord  Liverpool  was  soon  afterwards  struck  down  by  para- 
lysis, and  Canning  was  reluctantly  summoned 

Prime"^  by  the  sovereign  to  form  a  ministry.    He  had 

Minister.  already  received  his  death-blow  in  attending 
the  Duke  of  York's  funeral  on  a  cold  winter's  night  in  St. 
George's  Chapel.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  Peel,  and 
Lord  Eldon,  declined  to  serve  under  him.  His  principal 
colleague  was  Huskisson.  His  ministry  was  pledged  to 
remove  the  two  crying  evils  of  the  time.  A  Corn  Bill 
intended  to  redeem  part  of  this  pledge  was  rejected  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  Canning  had  no  time  to  put  into 
execution  the  cherished  purpose  of  his  life. 

3.  Worn  out  by  the  exertions  of  his  office,  disheartened 
by  the  desertion  of  his  friends,  harassed  by  the  constant 

persecution  of  an  unscrupulous  opposition  like 
that  which  had  embittered  the  last  days  of 
Pitt,  he  sank  under  his  accumulated  burdens,  and  died 
in  August  1827,  at  the  age  of  57.  He  has  left  a  name 
second  to  none  on  the  roll  of  English  statesmen.  His 
policy  was  not  bounded  by  the  limits  of  his  country.  His 
heart  was  ever  moved  with  indignation  against  oppression. 
He  vindicated  the  position  of  England  as  the  asserter  of 
liberty  and  freedom  throughout  the  world. 
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BOOK    II. 

WELLING  TON.— 1 827-1 830. 


CHAPTER   I. 

WELLINGTON   PRIME  MINISTER. 

I.  The  King  had  hoped  to  keep  the  same  ministry  in 
office  and  to  carry  on  public  business  with  as  Httle  change 
as  possible.      Lord  Goderich,  who  was  con-     ,     ,  ^  ^ 

•  T         1  T  1  r  1         Lord  Gode- 

sidered  a  moderate  man,  was  therefore  made  rich  Prime 
prime  minister,  but  Mr.  Herries  and  the  Duke  ^'°'s'^''- 
of  Wellington,  who  were  both  Tories,  were  received  into 
the  Cabinet.  This  was  enough  to  bring  about  its  destruc- 
tion. A  quarrel  broke  out  between  Herries  and  Huskisson, 
and  Lord  Goderich  not  wishing  to  get  I'id  of  either  of 
them  preferred  to  resign  himself.  The  administration 
had  scarcely  lasted  six  months. 

2.  His  place  was  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
(January  1828),  now  in  his  sixtieth  year,  the  first  subject 
of  the  Crown,  accepted  in  all  parts  of  Europe     Duke  of 
as  the  representative  of  English  power  and     WeUmgton 
English   spirit,   but    destined    to   impair   in     Minister, 
office  the  reputation  he  had  gained  in  war.    His  industry, 
courage,  and  integrity  were  beyond  question,  but  he  had 
little  sympathy  with  the  people,  and  was  apt  to  base  his 
conduct  too  exclusively  on  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the 
Crown.     Huskisson  tried  to  convince  himself  that  the 
spirit  of  Canning  would  yet  continue  to  guide  the  conduct 
of  the  ministry,  and  therefore  remained  in  office.    But  an 
opportunity  soon  occurred  for  removing  him,   and   the 
remnant  of  Canning's  party,  Lord  Dudley,  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  and  Mr.  Grant,  joined  him  in  his  retirement. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

NAVARINO. 

I.  The  attention  of  Europe  had  now  for  six  years  been 
directed  towards  the  East.  The  Greeks  had  continued 
Turkish  their  struggle  for  Hberty  with  various  fortunes. 

Question.  Russia  took  this  opportunity  to  attack  her 
hereditary  foe,  and  was  moving  forward  in  her  double 
mission  of  releasing  her  brother  Christians  from  the 
Moslem  yoke,  and  of  establishing  her  power  upon  the  Dar- 
danelles. England  and  France  were  afraid  that  Russia, 
if  left  to  herself,  might  forget  her  worthier  objects  in  the 
satisfaction  of  her  ambition,  and  they  saw  that  the  best 
hope  of  controlling  her  policy  lay  in  sharing  her  designs. 

2.  To  effect  these  objects  Canning  had,  in  July  1827, 
procured  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  London  between 
Treaty  of  England,  France,  and  Russia.  The  powers 
London.  offered  their  mediation  to  establish  peace 
between  the  two  countries  which  had  been  so  long  at  war. 
An  armistice  was  to  be  concluded  without  delay.  The 
Sultan  was  to  retain  the  title  of  Suzeram  or  superior  lord 
of  Greece,  and  the  Greeks  were  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute 
or  relief',  also  a  separation  of  the  two  nations,  which  were 
then  intimately  mixed,  was  to  be  effected,  and  the  Turks 
were  to  be  compensated  for  the  territory  which  they 
surrendered.  A  secret  article  attached  to  the  treaty  pro- 
vided that  if  the  Porte  or  the  Greeks  did  not  accept  the 
armistice  within  one  month,  the  Powers  should  do  their 
best  to  force  it  upon  them  without  however  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  war. 

3.  The  Turks  refused  to  grant  an  armistice.  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  sailed  with  a  large  fleet  to 
Battle  of  assist  the  Sultan.  The  combined  EngHsh, 
Navarino.  French,  and  Russian  fleets  allowed  him  to 
enter  the  Harbour  of  Navarino,  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
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Morea,  on  condition  that  he  did  not  come  out  again.  He 
broke  his  promise  and  was  driven  back,  ])ut  took  his 
revenge  by  harassing  the  country  and  burning  villages. 
The  allies  saw  the  smoke  from  burning  villages  rising 
among  the  hills.  They  realised  the  misery  of  his  vic- 
tims, and  their  patience  could  hold  out  no  longer.  They 
sailed  into  the  narrow  strait  at  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour with  a  view  of  forcing  Ibrahim  to  discontinue  these 
atrocities  under  penalty  of  the  entire  destruction  of  his 
fleet.  A  battle  was  not  in  their  intention,  but  a  random 
shot  fired  the  train  of  angry  feeling,  the  battle  became 
general,  and  in  four  hours. the  Turkish  fleet  was  entirely 
destroyed  (October,  1827). 

4.  When  the  news  of  this  victory  arrived  in  England 
Canning  was  dead.  Wellington  was  not  so  favourable 
to  the  independence  of  the  Greeks.  The  Kingdom  of 
king,  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  spoke  of  Greece. 
Navarino  as  an  '  untoward  event ; '  and  no  effort  was 
made  to  follow  up  the  advantage  gained  over  the  Turks. 
The  Russians  took  up  with  greater  vigour  the  cause  which 
they  had  more  nearly  at  heart.  One  army  crossed  the 
Danube  and  the  Balkans,  another  marched  into  Armenia 
and  occupied  Kars  and  Erzeroum.  The  treaty  of 
Adrianople  (August,  1828)  secured  the  existence  of  Greece 
as  an  independent  kingdom. 


CHAPTER    III. 
CATHOLIC  EMANCIPATION. 

I.  The  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  provided  that  no  one  should  hold     ^ 

.    .,  ...  .-  .  ,  Corporation 

any  important  civil  or  military  onice  without    and  Test 

giving  evidence  that  he  was  a  member  of    ^'^^ 

the  Church  of  England,  by  receiving  the  Holy  Sacrament. 
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These  Acts  had  been  especially  dirt^cted,  the  first  against 
the  Independents,  the  second  against  James  II.  and  the 
Roman  Catholics.^  The  burden  of  them  now  fell  on  the 
Dissenters  who  were,  however,  able  to  evade  the  prohibi- 
tion enforced  by  them  by  an  Act  of  Indemnity  first  passed 
in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  and  annually  renewed.  Lord 
John  Russell  proposed  and  carried,  in  1828,  a  motion  that 
a  Committee  should  be  appointed  to  consider  the  abolition 
of  these  galling  and  useless  restrictions.  Peel  and  Hus- 
kisson  opposed  the  measure,  as  Canning  had  always  done 
before,  on  the  ground  not  of  principle  but  of  expediency. 
But  they  gave  way  to  the  feeling  of  the  House,  and  a 
declaration  of  friendliness  to  the  Church  of  England  was 
substituted  for  the  test. 

2.  This  was  followed  by  a  new  agitation  in  Ireland 
for  the  emancipation  of  Catholics.  By  the  efforts  of  the 
Election  of  Catholic  Association  O'Connell  was  elected 
O'Conneii.  member  for  Clare.  His  return  was  declared 
valid,  although  he  could  not  sit  and  vote  in  the  House 
until  he  had  taken  the  prescribed  oaths.  The  Catholic 
Association  became  more  and  more  powerful.  Supported 
by  the  priests  and  well  furnished  with  money,  it  spread 
itself  over  the  whole  of  Ireland.  It  professed  to  secure 
that  no  member  should  be  elected  for  any  Irish  constitu- 
ency who  did  not  pledge  himself  to  obtain  emancipation 
for  the  Catholics  and  Parliamentary  Reform.  It  became 
evident  to  the  ministers  that  no  course  was  left  to  them 
but  to  conciliate  a  power  which  they  could  not  quell. 

3.  The  king's  speech  on  opening  the  session  of  1 829 
contained  the  surprising  announcement  that  the  Catholic 

Association  would  be  suppressed,  and  that  a 

measure  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics  would 

be  presented  for  the  consideration  of  Parliament.     Sir 

*  •  See  Epoch  V.  pp.  59,  64, 
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Robert  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  courage- 
ously sacrificed  political  consistency  to  the  good  of  their 
country.  A  Bill  which  abolished  all  political  distinctions 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  the  fullest  and  most 
generous  manner  passed  the  Commons  and  Lords,  and 
after  a  little  hesitation  received  the  assent  of  the  king. 
The  association  which  had  obtained  this  victory  in  the 
name  of  a  nation  disappeared  quietly  out  of  existence. 
A  great  step  had  been  made  towards  redressing  the 
wrongs  of  Ireland. 

4.  O'Connell,  who  had  deserved  the  gratitude  of  his 
country,  was  reluctant  to  give  up  the  position  of  agitator. 
He  declared  that  he  would  never  rest  until     .  .    .     , 

,         ,      -  ,       ,  1       r      1  •  Agitation  for 

he    had    secured    the  repeal   01    the   union     repeal  of 
between  England  and  Ireland.     In  this  vain     Umon. 
and  hopeless  struggle  he  squandered  the  reputation  which 
he  had  fairly  earned,  and  came  eventually  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  a  demagogue  than  as  a  patriot. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

EUROPEAN   REVOLUTION. 

I.  The  discontent  which  existed  in  England  was  only 
part  of  a  general  feeling  of  uneasiness  which  overspread 
the  Continent  and  took  the  form  of  a  reaction 

,  r      ,         ,-r.  /-      Portugal. 

against  the  arrangements  of  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  and  the  repressive  measures  which  succeeded  it. 
In  these  disputes  the  sympathies  of  the  English  people 
were  on  one  side ;  the  sympathies  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  were  thought,  with  only  too  good  reason,  to  be 
on  the  other.  In  Portugal,  Don  Miguel,  brother  of  Don 
Pedro,   the  new   Emperor  of  Brazil,  had  usurped  the 
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throne  which  belonged  to  his  niece  Donna  Maria,  the 
daughter  of  Don  Pedro.  He  overthrew  the  constitution 
which  had  been  defended  by  Canning,  and  established  a 
government  supported  by  the  priests  and  the  nobility, 
and  recognised  by  no  powers  but  Rome  and  Spain. 
Donna  Maria  was  received  with  honour  in  England,  and 
ministers  declared  that  they  would  observe  the  strictest- 
neutrality  ;  but  it  was  evident  that  the  feelings  of  the 
government  were  really  with  the  party  of  absolute  govern- 
ment, and  our  neutrality  was  so  strictly  interpreted  that 
we  attacked  an  expedition  sent  out  to  garrison  an  island 
which  had  remained  faithful  to  the  Queen  Maria. 

2.  France  was  the  scene  of  far  more  serious  disturb- 
ances. Louis  XVIII.,  who  had  been  restored  to  the  throne 
after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  died  in  1823,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother.  This  was  the 
Count  of  Artois,  whose  frivolous  youth  had  been  spent 
amongthe  dissipations  of  Versailles,  in  the  years  which  pre- 
ceded the  French  Revolution;  he  now,  as  Charles  X.,  go- 
verned reluctantly  as  a  constitutional  king.  In  1829  Prince 
Polignac,  a  strong  royalist,  and  a  friend  of  Wellington, 
joined  the  ministry.  It  was  in  a  hopeless  minority  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  as  the  French  House  of  Commons 
was  called.  After  attempting  in  vain  to  pass  some  im- 
portant measures,  the  Chamber  was  dissolved.  The  elec- 
tions throughout  the  country  were  against  the  ministry, 
and  placed  it  in  a  worse  position  than  before.  It  deter- 
mined to  adopt  a  high-handed  course,  and  issued  in  the 
king's  name  three  ordinances,  first  to  suspend  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  secondly  to  dissolve  the  newly-elected 
chambers,  and  thirdly  to  alter  their  constitution.  A  revo- 
lution broke  out,  the  fury  of  which  made  three  days 
memorable  in  French  History  :  the  27th,  28th,  and  29th 
of  July,  1830.  The  king,  who  was  at  St.  Cloud,  abdicated, 
and  retired  to  England.     Louis  Philippe,  son  of  Philippe 
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Duke  of  Orleans,  who,  in  the  first  French  Revolution,  after 

voting  for  the  King's  death  had  himself  perished  by  the 
guillotine,  was  first  made  Captain  General  and  then  King 
of  the  French.  An  impulse  towards  independence  spread 
throughout  Europe.  Belgium  separated  itself  from  Hol- 
land, a  country  difterent  in  language,  religion,  and  race. 
Poland  attempted  to  recover  its  independence.  It  was 
seen  how  vain  had  been  the  efforts  of  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna  to  arrange  the  map  of  Europe  without  consulting 
the  wishes  of  the  people  who  were  chiefly  concerned. 

3.  Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  in  France, 
George  IV.  died  (June,  1830).  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  under  the  name  of  William  Wellington 
I  v.,  apopular  sailor,  deficient  in  regal  qualities,  resigns. 
but  who  was  understood  to  sympathise  with  the  people. 
Parliament  was  dissolved,  as  is  usual,  after  the  death  of 
a  sovereign.  The  new  elections  were  most  unfavourable 
to  ministers.  Brougham,  a  strong  advocate  for  reform 
and  education,  the  favourite  of  the  populace,  was  re- 
turned for  Yorkshire  without  expense.  The  king's  speech 
announced  a  defiant  attitude.  It  regarded  with  coldness 
the  struggles  on  the  Continent  which  roused  so  much 
sympathy  in  England,  it  breathed  a  determination  to 
repress  and  crush  all  agitation  throughout  the  country. 
This  was  followed  shortly  afterwards  by  a  statement  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  he  considered  the  reform  of  the 
representation  entirely  unnecessary,  and  that  he  should 
always  resist  it.  His  unpopularity  became  so  great  that 
the  king's  visit  to  the  City  was  postponed  lest  public 
violence  should  be  offered  to  the  minister.  At  last  the 
government  were  defeated,  and  resigned  in  November, 
1830. 


Ji.H. 
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BOOK    TIL 
REFORM.     1830- 1834. 

CHAPTER    I. 

FIRST   REFORM    BILL. 

I.  Lord  Grey  was  pointed  out  as  the  natural  head  01  a 
ministry  whose  chief  duty  was  to  introduce  a  scheme  of 
„  Parliamentary  reform.    He  was  now  sixty-six 

Prime  years  of  age,  and  had  made  the   same  good 

'  ""^'^'^'  cause  his  own  thirty  years  before.  The  Cabi- 
net of  fourteen  was  composed  of  nine  Whigs,  whose  long 
exclusion  from  office  had  made  them  less  fit  for  the 
vvork  of  administration,  and  four  remnants  of  the  party 
of  Canning.  Lord  Althorp  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. Brougham,  to  the  surprise  of  all  men,  became 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  deserted  the  scene  of  his  triumphs 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Palmerston,  as  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs,  held  different  opinions  to  his 
colleagues.  Lord  Grey  declared  to  the  House  which  was 
then  sitting  that  the  principles  of  his  government  were 
reform,  economy,  order,  and  peace.  Agitation  still  con- 
tinued in  England,  but  Ministers  hoped  to  be  able  to 
allay  it  by  the  measure  which  four  of  their  number  were 
preparing  in  secrecy  and  silence. 

2.  In  March  1831,  Lord  John  Russell  asked  leave  to 
introduce  the  first  Reform  P>ill.  The  greatest  excitement 
Reform  Hill  prevailed  ;  heaps  of  petitions  were  piled  upon 
introduced.  the  table,  the  House  was  crowded,  dense 
masses  of  the  people  stood  outside  waiting  for  the  news, 
and  beyond  them  were  horsemen  ready  to  carry  the  first 
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information  of  the  details  of  the  Bill  to  every  part  ol 
England.  The  chief  evils  which  demanded  a  remedy 
were  :  i.  The  existence  of  rotten  boroughs,  places  with 
few  electors,  and  sometimes  no  inhabitants,  which  re- 
turned two  members  to  Parliament.  2.  The  fact  that 
large  towns  which  had  grown  into  importance  through 
commerce  were  left  without  i-epresentation.  3.  The  un- 
equal distribution  of  the  franchise  itself,  so  that  only  a 
small  part  of  the  population  had  the  right  of  voting  in 
elections.  The  Bill  proposed  that  sixty  of  the  smaller 
boroughs  should  be  disfranchised  altogether,  that  forty- 
seven  should  return  only  one  member  instead  of  two  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  London  received  eight  additional  repre- 
sentatives, and  thirty-four  seats  were  distributed  among  a 
number  of  towns  hitherto  unrepresented.  The  English 
counties  had  allotted  to  them  fifty-five  new  members,  the 
Scotch  five,  the  Irish  three,  the  Welsh  one.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  changes  the  numbers  of  the  House  of 
Commons  would  be  reduced  from  658  to  596.  Corpora- 
tions in  towns  lost  their  exclusive  right  of  election,  and  it 
was  uniformly  extended  to  all  householders  who  paid  £\o 
a  year  rent.  This  gave  votes  to  half  a  million  citizens 
who  were  before  without  them. 

3.  Lord  John  Russell's  speech  was  received  with  deri- 
sive cheers  and  laughter,  but  Sir  Robert  Peel  sat  fixed  and 
immovable  in  his  place,  and  the  Duke  of  Wei-  Second 
lington  told  his  friends  in  society  '  that  it  was  Reading. 
no  joke,  and  there  was  nothing  to  laugh  at.'  The  debate 
lasted  seven  nights,  and  brought  out  the  conflicting  objec- 
tions of  the  Tories  and  the  Radicals.  The  one  thought 
such  a  reform,  coupled  with  a  free  press,  incompatible 
with  the  power  of  the  crown  and  the  independence  of  the 
Lords.  *  It  is  a  revolution,'  said  a  Tory  member.  The 
Radicals  recognised  the  boldness  of  the  measure,  but 
regretted  that  no  mention  was  made  of  ballots,  of  shortened 
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Parliaments,  or  of  universal  suffrage.  At  last,  after  a 
short  reply  from  the  opener  of  the  debate,  leave  was  given 
to  bring  in  a  Reform  Bill,  and  it  was  read  for  the  first 
time.  The  country  was  strangely  divided.  The  Court, 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  clergv^,  the  army  and  navy,  the 
universities,  and  the  Inns  of  Court  were  mainly  against 
the  Bill ;  it  was  supported  by  the  manufacturers  and  the 
body  of  the  people.  The  press  was  generally  in  its  favour. 
Excitement  was  at  its  highest  when  Lord  John  Russell 
proposed  the  second  reading.  After  a  debate  of  two 
nights  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one,  the 
numbers  being  302  and  301.  The  success  of  the  Bill 
seemed  to  be  very  doubtful. 

4.  After  the  Easter  recess  ministers  announced  some 
changes  in  the  details  of  the  Bill.  General  Gascoigne, 
Parliament  i^^  Committee,  proposed  that  the  number  of 
Dissolved.  the  English  and  Welsh  members  should  not 
be  diminished.  Lord  Althorp  declared  that  this  motion 
would  be  fatal  to  the  Bill.  At  four  in  the  morning  it  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  eight.  A  dissolution  was  imme- 
diately resolved  on,  but  kept  secret  for  the  present.  On 
April  21,  Ministers  were  again  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
twenty-two.  A  Cabinet  Council  was  held,  orders  were 
given  for  the  attendance  of  the  Officers  of  State  and  the 
royal  guards,  the  King's  consent  was  reluctantly  obtained 
by  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Brougham.  The  King  surprised 
both  Houses  in  the  midst  of  a  debate,  protesting  against 
dissolution.  Parliament  was  prorogued  as  a  prelude  to  its 
dissolution,  and  the  question  of  reform  was  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  country  (April  1831). 
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CHAPTER    II. 

SECOND   REFORM    BILL. 

I.  The  dissolution  of  Parliament  was  followed  by  general 
rejoicing  and  illuminations  ;  those  who  refused  to  illumi- 
nate had  their  windows  broken.  In  the  NewParlia- 
elections  reformers  were  chosen  throughout  '"^"'• 
the  country ;  of  the  county  members  nearly  all  were 
pledged  to  support  the  Bill.  The  Second  Reform  Bill 
was  introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  July.     „.„ 

-i        ,■  •  ,  r  Bill  passes 

It  was  the  same  as  the  nrst,  with  very  few  the  Com- 
modifications.  Leave  to  introduce  it  was  ™°°^" 
granted  with  only  one  dissentient  voice.  The  debate  on 
the  second  reading  lasted  three  nights.  The  motion  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  136,  the  numbers  being  367  and 
231.  The  Ministers  had  gained  135  votes  by  the  dissolu- 
tion. But  the  minority  was  united  and  determined.  The 
motion  to  go  into  committee  was  met  by  repeated 
amendments.  The  House  rose  at  half-past  seven  to  sit 
again  at  three.  In  committee  the  case  of  each  borough 
was  separately  discussed.  It  was  urged  that  the  Bill  dis- 
franchised the  South  of  England  for  the  benefit  of  the 
North,  but  it  was  in  the  North  that  the  chief  increase  of 
wealth  and  population  had  taken  place.  Every  art  of 
obstruction  was  put  in  force.  The  House  continued  to 
sit  through  the  tropical  heat  of  July  and  past  the  12th 
of  August,  and  the  work  of  the  Committee  was  only  just 
concluded  before  the  coronation  of  the  king  in  September. 
The  Bill  finally  passed  the  House  of  Commons  by  a 
majority  of  106. 

2.  In  October  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  pro- 
posed in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Grey.    He  defended 
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the  consistency  of  his  career,  and  showed  that  he  had 
Rejected  by  Supported  Pitt's  proposals  for  Reform  in 
the  Lords.  1 786.  The  debate  Continued  for  five  nights. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  opposed  the  Bill ;  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  who  had  been  a  Tory  Lord  Chancellor,  complained 
that  it  opened  the  flood-gates  of  democracy.  The  Chief 
Justice  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  spoke  the  sen- 
timents of  their  professions  in  demanding  its  rejection. 
Earl  Grey  replied  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  but  the  Bill 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  41. 

3.  The  indignation  of  the  country  was  extreme.  A 
spark  might  have  produced  a  revolution.  A  cry  was  raised 
for  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Un- 
popular peers  were  attacked  in  the  streets.  A 
procession  of  60,000  persons  presented  a  petition  to  the 
King.  Windows  were  broken  in  London,  riots  were 
common  throughout  the  country.  The  public  mind  was 
calmed  liy  Brougham  and  Russell.  The  people  were 
assured  that  there  was  no  intention  to  desert  their  cause, 
or  to  shelve  the  question  of  Reform,  but  that  repose  was 
absolutely  needed.  Parliament  was  prorogued  for  a 
month.  Even  after  this  it  was  found  necessary  to  pro- 
hibit political  associations  by  proclamation.  A  terrible 
riot  took  place  in  Bristol,  directed  against  the  recorder, 
Sir  C.  Wetherall,  one  of  the  fiercest  opponents  of  the 
Bill.  The  constables  were  routed  and  soldiers  were 
called  in  to  quell  the  tumult.  The  prisons  were  broken 
open  and  the  prisoners  liberated,  the  mansion-house  and 
the  bishop's  palace  were  burned  to  the  ground.  The 
riots  were  at  last  suppressed  with  great  bloodshed  and 
loss  of  life.  Bishops  were  burned  in  effigy  throughout 
England,  and  the  Church  was  involved  in  the  hatred 
inspired  by  its  chiefs. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THIRD   REFORM   BILL. 

I.  Parliament  met  again  in  December,  and  the  third 
Reform  Bill  was  introduced.     The  chief  alterations  made 
in  it  were  in  adopting  the  census  of  1831, 
as  a  basis  of  calculation  for  the  population     the  Com- 
instead  of  that  of  1821,  and  in  maintaining    ^°^^- 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  original 
number.     The  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  162,  and  in  spite  of  attempts  at  delay,  the  Bill  finally 
passed  the  Commons  in  March. 

2.  In  the  Upper  House  it  was  still  violently  opposed 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whereas  a  party  called  the 
'Wavei-ers'  or  the  '  Trimmers'  represented  by 

Lord  Wharncliffe  and  Lr.rd  Harrowby  were 
disposed  to  accede  to  the  second  reading  in  order  to 
amend  it  in  Committee.  The  Bill  therefore  passed 
through  this  stage  by  a  majority  of  nine.  In  Committee 
an  amendment  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  was  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  thirty-five.  The  debate  was  immediately 
adjourned. 

3.  Ministers  had  before  them  the  choice  between  ad- 
vising the  King  to  create  sufficient  peers  to  ensure  the 
passing  of  the  Bill,  or  of  resigning  their  Ministry 
offices.  The  King,  whose  early  enthusiasm  resigns. 
for  the  measure  had  gradually  cooled,  was  reluctant  to 
swamp  the  Upper  House  with  new  creations.  So  the 
ministry  chose  to  resign.  The  Lords  determined  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  discussion  of  the  Bill,  the  Commons  prayed 
in  an  address  to  the  throne  that  the  measure  passed  by 
them  might  not  be  surrendered.  The  excitement  through- 
out the   country  was  more  violent  than  ever.     A  union 
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was  formed  at  Birmingham  with  the  object  of  refusing  to 
pay  taxes.  Arms  were  prepared,  and  there  was  even 
danger  ©f  a  civil  war.  ^An  attempt  to  form  a  ministry 
among  the  enemies  of  Reform  failed.  Lord  Lyndhurst 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  declined  the  post ;  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  undertook  it,  only  to  find  it  impossible. 

4.  Lord  Grey  was  recalled  in  May  1832;  the  King  re- 
luctantly gave  permission  to  him  and  to  Lord  Brougham 
to  create  such  a  number  of  peers,  as  v.ould 

passes.  ^^  necessary  to  pass  the  Bill,  first  calling  up 
peers'  eldest  sons.  In  consequence  of  this  the  opposition 
of  the  Lords  was  suddenly  withdrawn,  the  VVaverers 
declaring  that  they  had  been  duped  and  cheated.  The 
Bill  passed  in  June,  only  twenty-two  peers  voting  against 
it.  The  amendments  of  the  Lords  were  shortly  after- 
wards accepted  by  the  Commons,  and  the  Bill  became 
law.  The  King  refused  to  give  his  consent  in  person,  but 
it  was  given  by  commission  amid  the  silence  of  deep 
emotion.  Parhament  was  shortly  afterwards  dissolved, 
that  a  new  fiouse  of  Commons  might  be  elected  under 
the  new  Act 


CHAPTER   IV. 

RESULTS  OF   THE   REFORM   BILL. 

I.  The  Reform  Bill  has  not  behed  the  prophecies  of  those 
who  opposed  it.  It  was  a  great  revolution,  as  momen- 
tous though  not  so  violent  as  the  revolutions 
of  France  in  1789,  and  of  England  in  1688. 
Its  consequences  are  still  in  the  future.  But  although 
the  change  it  brought  was  as  complete  as  was  predicted 
of  it,  its  effects  have  been  far  from  disastrous.  It  brought 
about  by  gradual  and  silent  means  the  reforms  which  are 
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necessary  to  haimonise  progi^ess  with  stability,  and  new 
ideas  with  old  traditions,  it  took  a  large  step  towards 
admitting  the  whole  nation  to  the  labours  of  government, 
and  allowed  the  national  life  to  flow  in  a  fuller  tide. 

2.  A  spirit  of  moderation  governed  the  elections.  The 
attention  of  the  new  House  of  Commons,  which  met  in 
January  1833,  was  first  directed  to  Ireland.  NewPariia- 
Riots  and  disturbances  rendered  it  necessary    ment- 

to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  When  this  had  been 
done,  it  was  possible  to  consider  the  wrongs  of  Ireland. 
The  first  act  of  the  government  was  to  remedy  the  abuses 
of  the  Irish  Church.  The  number  and  salaries  of  the 
higher  clergy  were  reduced,  and  an  attempt  made  to 
diminish  the  injustice  of  the  tithe,  which  .often  had  to  be 
collected  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

3.  Retrenchment,  and  financial  reforms  next  claimed 
attention.  Ministers  felt  bound  to  redeem  their  promises 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  resist  their  extreme  slavery 
supporters  on  the  other.  The  Government  of  abolished. 
India  lost  the  exclusive  right  of  trading,  but  their  charter 
was  renewed  in  other  respects  to  their  satisfaction.  But 
by  far  the  most  important  measure  was  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  British  Empire.  The  victory  so  long  striven 
for  by  Wilberforce,  Stephen,  and  Clarkson  was  at  last 
gained.  The  slaves  were  set  free,  at  a  great  loss  of  pro- 
perty to  their  owners.  Some  attempt  was  made  to  alleviate 
the  condition  of  factory-workmen  at  home,  and  a  large 
grant  was  given  for  education.  Such  efforts  are  only 
possible  when  the  feeling  of  the  people  is  at  a  high  pitch. 

4.  Parliament  met  for  its  Second  Session  in  February 

1834.  It  had   first   to  deal  with  the  affairs  of  Ireland. 
Some  liberals  wished  to  diminish  still  further     second 
the  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church.     O'Connell     Session, 
opposed  any  measure  of  political  coercion.    At  last,  worn 
out  with  anxiety  and  vexation,  Lord  Grey  retired  from  a 
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position  which  had  long  been  wearisome  to  him.  Lord 
Melbourne  took  his  place,  and  the  rest  of  the  ministry 
continued  unchanged. 

5.  The  force  with  which  ministers  had  met  a  reformed 
Parliament  was  exhausted.     Attempts  to  give  effect  to 

the  rest  of  the  measures  which  had  been  pro- 
boume's  first  mised  ended  in  failure.  Neither  the  Irish 
Ministry.  tithes  nor  the  English  poor  rates  could  be 
placed  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  The  one  success  was 
the  passing  of  the  Bill  to  amend  the  poor  law.  By  this 
act  the  law  of  settlement  by  which  paupers  were  removed 
to  the  parish  of  their  birth  was  abolished,  workhouses 
were  erected  throughout  the  country,  outdoor  relief  was 
greatly  diminished,  and  the  results  were  shown  in  a  falling 
of  rates,  a  rise  of  wages,  and  a  rapid  spread  of  happiness 
and  contentment. 

6.  The  popularity  of  the  ministry  was  gone,  but  its 
fall  was  sudden.      The  King,  after  a  hasty  declaration 

in  favour  of  the  Irish  Church,  intimated  to 
esign  1  n.  j^.^  ministers  that  they  should  resign.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  who  was  in  Rome,  was  sent  for  in  haste. 
In  the  meantime  the  Duke  of  Wellington  held  nearly  all 
the  offices  of  Government  in  his  own  hands.  A  new 
ministry  was  formed,  and  Parliament  was  dissolved  to 
ascertain  the  feeling  of  the  country,  in  December  1834. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

SIR   R.    peel's   first  MINISTRY. 

I.  The  new  Parliament  still  contained  a  majority  of 
Whigs,  although  many  seats,  especiallyin  the  counties,  had 
been  won  by  the  Tories.  These  old  party  ^j^^  ^^^ 
names  were  now  giving  way  to  the  terms  Parliament. 
Libei^al  and  Conservative.  Ministers  were  in  a  minority 
from  the  first,  tbiSy  w^ere  beaten  in  the  election  of  speaker, 
and  beaten  on  the  address.  Parliament  was  only  restrained 
by  fear  of  a  dissolution.  Sir  R.  Peel  inaugurated  several 
m^easures  of  the  wisest  character  which  were  afterwards 
adopted  by  the  opposition.  He  established  an  ecclesi- 
astical commission,  to  equalise  the  income  of  the  clergy  ; 
he  tried  to  regulate  the  collection  of  tithes  and  the  mar- 
riage of  dissenters ;  he  was  beaten  in  detail,  but  his  enemies 
shrank  from  proposing  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence. 

2.  At  last  an  issue  was  found  in  the  question  of  the  Irish 
Church,  and  the  appropriation  of  some  of  its  revenues  to 
secular  purposes.  The  ministry  found  itself  Ministry 
in  a  minority  of  thirty-three,  and  soon  after  falls. 
resigned.  The  king  was  compelled  to  recall  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, and  the  old  ministry  was  restored  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Lord  Brougham.  An  attempt  to  force  a  Tory 
government  on  the  nation  by  the  authority  of  the  sovereign 
thus  signally  failed.  William  IV.  is  more  to  be  blamed 
for  trying  it  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  R.  Peel 
for  supporting  their  sovereign. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  KING'S   LAST  YEARS. 

I.  Two  great  problems  lay  before  the  ministry,  the  reform 
of  municipalities,  and  the  reform  of  the  Irish  Church. 
Municipal  The  government  of  boroughs,  once  the  home 
reform.  of  liberty  and  the  training  ground  for  political 

practice,  had  come  to  be  as  full  of  abuses  as  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  country.  Some  town  councils  consisted 
of  a  great  noble,  the  members  of  his  fam.ily,  and  his  chief 
man  of  business,  and  their  sole  function  was  to  elect 
members  to  Parliament.  Early  in  September,  1835,  a 
measure  was  passed,  with  the  concurrence  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  which  rendered  municipal  government  a  reality, 
provided  for  the  proper  election  of  aldermen,  abolished 
the  unreasonable  privileges  of  freemen,  a  class  of  men 
who  by  the  accident  of  birlh  were  invested  with  the 
government  of  the  towns  ;  and  struck  off  the  fetters  from 
many  industries.  This  measure  completed  and  extended 
the  work  of  the  Reform  Bill. 

2.  The  grievances  of  Ireland  still  continued.     During 
the  last  fifty  years  a  number  of  political  societies  called 

Orange  Lodges  had  sprung  up  in  the  province 
of  Ulster.  Their  object  was  to  support  the 
cause  of  Protestantism  against  the  ribbon  men,  who  were 
Catholics.  The  attempt  to  diminish  the  revenues  of 
the  Irish  Church  favoured  the  extension  of  these  lodges. 
They  spread  throughout  Ireland,  England,  and  the 
colonies.  Their  members  reached  the  number  of  300,000, 
and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  king's  brother,  was 
placed  at  their  head  with  almost  despotic  power.  They 
were  considered  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom 
and  were  quietly  dissolved  in  1836. 

3.  Opportunity  was  taken  for  carrying  a  number  of 
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domestic  reforms.  A  uniform  registration  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages  was  ordered  through-  Domestic 
out  the  kingdom ;  the  revenues  of  bishops  reforms. 
and  canons  were  equalised  in  pursuance  of  the  report  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  ;  the  tax  on  newspapers 
was  reduced  to  a  penny  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Tories,  who  preferred  cheap  soap  to  a  cheap  press. 

4.  The  power  of  the  Ministry  did  not  last  much  longer. 
Deserted  by  some  old  allies,  they  failed  to  carry  mea- 
sures of  further  improvement.  Discredited 
by  repeated  defeats,  they  would  have  resigned 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  illness  and  death  of  the  king. 
This  took  place  in  June,  1837.  William  IV.  was  honest 
and  conscientious.  His  reign  witnes'sed  a  great  revolu- 
tion in  the  Reform  Bill,  and  a  strong  impulse  to  commerce 
by  the  extension  of  railways  and  growth  of  steamships. 
With  good  reason  his  statue  adorns  the  passage  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  as  representing  a  time  when  the 
national  progress  was  unusually  rapid. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

THE    NEW    REIGN. 


I.  No  monarch  ever  came  to  the  throne  more  popular  than 
Queen  Victoria,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  just 
eighteen  years  old.  Her  youth  secured  sym- 
pathy ;  her  conduct  soon  won  for  her  affec- 
tion and  respect.  Consideration  for  her  feelings  kept  the 
ministers  in  power,  as  the  nation  did  not  wish  to  deprive 
her  of  advisers  whom  she  was  understood  to  like.  To 
the  joy  of  Englishmen  Hanover  was  separated  from 
the  crown  by  passing  to  a  male  heir.  An  outbreak  in 
Canada  threatened    to   become    serious,   and    the   first 
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measures  of  the  new  sovereign  were  directed  to  the  sup- 
pression of  rebellion. 

2.  Discontent  in  Canada  arising  from  disputes  between 
the  French  and  English  Canadians  had  been  fostered  by 

the  United  States.  Major  Head,  governor  of 
Upper  Canada,  sent  away  the  soldiers,  called 
out  the  militia  and  loyal  inhabitants,  and  entirely  crushed  the 
rebels.  He  was  reprimanded  and  recalled.  Lord  Durham, 
a  man  of  the  highest  character,  was  sent  out  to  appease 
the  province.  Nothing  could  be  more  heroic  than  his 
performance  of  duty,  while  he  was  slowly  wasting  with 
incurable  disease  and  thwarted  by  factious  opposition.  He 
failed  in  the  object  of  his  mission,  and  came  home  to  die. 

3.  The  Ministry  continued  to  exist  on  sufferance.  They 
had  no  power  to  carry  measures  or  to  support  their  ser- 
Bedchamber  vants.  In  May,  1839,  they  were  defeated  in 
question.  ^  question  about  Jamaica.  They  resigned  ; 
but  Sir  R.  Peel  made  it  a  condition  of  taking  office  that 
a  change  should  be  made  in  the  ladies  of  the  Queen's 
bedchamber.  The  Queen  objected,  and  the  ministry 
remained  in  their  posts  ;  but  it  has  since  been  held  that 
the  chief  officers  who  surround  the  person  of  the  sove- 
reign are  changed  with  a  change  of  ministry. 

4.  The  same  year  saw  the  introduction  of  penny  post- 
age, the  invention  of  Rowland  Hill.   At  this  time  no  post- 
age was  under  'zd.     Letters  from  the  country 
to  London  cost  from  dd.  to  is.;  from  Scotland 

to  Ireland  i^-.  or  \s.  6d.  Rowland  Hill  showed  that 
the  actual  cost  of  carrying  each  letter  was  very  small, 
and  that  if  a  stimulus  was  given  the  traffic  would  increase 
enormously.  Experience  has  endorsed  this,  and  cheap 
postage  has  been  adopted  by  all  civilised  nations. 
Postage  stamps  were  also  introduced,  and  franking,  the 
privilege  of  sending  letters  free  of  postage  reserved  to 
members  of  Parliament,  was  abolished. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   queen's    marriage. 

I.  Statesmen  had  long  been  occupied  with  the  question 
of  the  queen's  marriage ;  none  more  so  than  the  king  of 
the  Belgians,  uncle  of  the  Queen,  himself  the  Prince 
widower  of  a  princess  who  was  heir  to  the  Albert. 
English  throne.  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe  Coburg  Gotha, 
the  Queen's  first  cousin,  had  been  silently  educated  for 
his  destinies.     The  marriage,  which  took  place  in  Feb. 

1840,  was  happily  one  of  love.  The  prince's  virtues  formed 
the  real  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  the  reign,  and  it 
will  be  recognised  by  posterity  that  his  many-sided  culture 
and  intellectual  activity  have  left  an  indelible  stamp  on  the 
minds  and  character  of  Englishmen.  The  best  results 
of  German  thought  were  transfused  into  English  man- 
liness, an  effect  which  the  union  with  Hanover  had  never 
been  able  to  accomplish, 

2.  The  government  regained  some  little  strength  by  its 
activity  in  crushing  the  attempt  of  Egypt  to  revolt  from 
the  Porte.  But  they  were  not  able  to  pass  Ministers 
measures  of  importance,  and  the  debates  on  resign. 
the  budget  overthrew  them.  They  were  defeated  in  a 
measure  which  anticipated  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws. 
Instead  of  resigning,  they  dissolved  Parliament  in  June 

1 841.  But  the  country  ratified  the  judgment  of  the 
House,  and  after  the  election  the  Conservatives  divided 
on  the  address  with  a  majority  of  91.  A  new  ministry  was 
formed,  of  which  the  principal  members  were  Sir  R.  Peel 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
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BOOK    V. 

SIR   ROBERT  PEEL.     184 1    1853. 


CHAPTER    1. 

AFGHANISTAN. 

I.  Sir  R.  Peel,  at  the  outset  of  his  ministry,  found  him- 
self compelled  to  provide  for  a  deficiency  of  revenue  of 
two  millions  and  a  half,  and  to  take  at  least 

Com  Laws.  .       ,         , .  .  ^   ^  ,      . 

some  steps  m  the  direction  of  free  trade  m 
corn.  At  this  time  the  poor  were  paying  a  large  price 
for  their  daily  bread  in  order  that  the  farmers  of  England 
might  derive  a  supposed  advantage  of  profit,  while  quan- 
tities of  com  from  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea  were 
kept  out  of  England  by  an  unreasonable  duty.  The  prime 
minister  proposed  an  alteration  of  what  was  called  the 
sliding  scale— that  is,  a  set  of  duties  varying  with  the 
price  of  corn  in  the  English  market — his  object  being  to 
maintain  the  price  of  wheat  as  nearly  as  possible  at  sixty 
shillings.  A  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  was 
made  by  the  leaders  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  Cobden 
and  Villiers.  It  was  lost  by  a  large  majority,  and  the 
government  proposals  were  easily  carried. 

2.  The  deficiency  in  the  revenue  was  made  worse  by  the 
outbreak  of  a  war  in  China  and  the  possibility  of  troubles 
on  the  Indian  frontier.  Sir  R.  Peel  determined 
to  deal  with  the  whole  matter  comprehensively, 
and  began  that  series  of  financial  reforms  which,  con- 
tinued by  his  pupil,  Mr.  Gladstone,  have  done  much  to 
raise  England  to  her  present  height  of  prosperity.  The 
chief  source  of  proposed  revenue  was  the  income  tax,  at 
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.that  time  new  and  violently  opposed,  but  which  has  since 
been  found  a  powerful  engine  in  times  of  difficulty.  Besides 
this,  he  revised  the  whole  tariff  of  imports,  simplifying 
them  wherever  it  was  possible,  and  preparing  the  way  for 
free  trade.  At  this  time  a  penny  income  tax  produced  half 
a  million  revenue  ;  it  now  produces  a  million  and  a  half. 

3.  Afghanistan,  a  province  on  the  north-western  frontier 
of  India,  is  approached  by  two  passes  from  the  plains. 
The  Khyber  Pass,  a  long  and  difficult  defile,  Disaster  in 
leads  to  Jellalabad,  and  the  Khoord  Cabul  Afghanistan. 
Pass,  still  longer  and  more  difficult,  bars  the  passage  to 
Cabul.  Afghanistan  had  been  occupied  by  General 
Elphinstone,  who,  fearing  for  his  retreat,  sent  General 
Sale  to  occupy  the  pass  to  Jellalabad.  In  the  meantime 
he  neglected  the  commonest  precaution.  The  Afghans, 
excited  by  some  wild  rumours,  rose  against  him,  cut  oflf 
his  provisions,  killed  the  British  Envoy  by  treachery,  and 
compelled  the  army  to  shameful  capitulation.  No  faith 
was  kept  by  the  barbarians.  Deprived  of  food,  harassed 
by  treacherous  attacks,  the  army  dwindled  away  to  a  mere 
handful.  The  women  and  children  had  at  last  to  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  faithless  enemy  ;  out  of  16,000  men  who 
left  Cabul  only  one  survivor  reached  the  city  of  Jellalabad. 

4.  No  insult  of  this  kind  has  remained  long  unavenged. 
Genei'al  Pollock  marched  with  8,000  men  through  the 
Khyber  Pass.  He  joined  General  Sale  at 
Jellalabad,  and  defended  the  city,  although  it  ^"s^^nce. 
was  shaken  with  a  hundred  shocks  of  earthquake.  In 
August  1842  the  two  armies  moved  through  the  pass  of 
Khoord  Cabul,  where  their  countrymen  had  perished 
man  by  man.  The  city  of  Cabul  was  taken,  the  inhabi- 
tants were  massacred  without  mercy,  and  the  Great 
Bazaar  was  burned  to  the  ground  Afghanistan  was 
entirely  reduced,  but  the  English  did  not  care  to  retain  so 
useless  and  so  costly  a  possession. 

E.H  D 
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CHAPTER    II. 

FREE  TRADE. 

r.  The  next  three  years  are  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
struggle  between  protection  and  free  trade,  but  little 
progress  was  made  with  this  question  in  the 
session  of  1843.  The  year  was  taken  up  with 
discussions  on  factory  labour,  on  education,  on  church 
rates,  with  the  visit  of  the  Queen  to  the  King  of  the  French, 
and  the  excitement  at  Oxford  caused  by  the  defection  of 
some  prominent  high  churchmen  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
It  was  found  that  the  financial  reforms  of  the  previous  ses- 
sion had  been  a  brilliant  success.  Instead  of  two  millions 
and  a  half  deficit,  there  was  a  million  and  a  half  surplus 
after  all  debts  had  been  paid,  and  an  anticipation  of  a 
still  larger  balance  for  next  year. 

2.  The  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  quieting  Ireland.  The  movement  for  repeal  of 
the  Union  was  stiU  in  full  vigour,  and  O'Connell 
told  a  large  meeting  at  Tara  that  within  a 
year  a  Parliament  would  be  sitting  at  College  Green  in 
Dublin,  Another  meeting,  summoned  with  all  the  parade 
of  military  organisation,  was  prohibited  by  proclamation, 
and  prevented  by  O'Connell.  He  was,  nevertheless,  tried 
for  sedition  and  condemned  by  a  Protestant  jury  to  im- 
prisonment and  fine.  The  judgment  was  reversed  after  a 
tempestuous  scene  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  ac- 
quittal of  the  great  agitator  was  received  with  joy  through- 
out Ireland.  Little  more  was  heard  of  O'Connell.  He  was 
now  grown  old  and  weary,  and  his  followers  knew  that 
ihey  would  be  treated  in  future  with  severity  or  mercy,  as 
they  deserved  it.  In  the  next  year  the  Government  did 
an  act  of  justice  by  endowing  the  Catholic  College  of 
Maynooth. 
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3.  In  the  meantime  events  were  rapidly  moving  to- 
wards free  trade.    Sir  R.  Peel,  assisted  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
went  on  with  his  financial  reforms.     He  pro- 
posed to  use  the  surplus   produced  by  the 

income  tax  in  reducing  the  taxes  on  commodities.  A 
great  change  was  proposed  in  the  sugar  duties,  wise  in 
the  main,  but  disfigured  by  traces  of  protection.  The 
agricultural  distress  of  the  year  gave  the  free  traders  an 
opportunity  of  enforcing  their  views,  whilst  a  new  party 
of  young  England,  led  by  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Lord  John 
Manners,  thought  that  the  landed  interests  were  too 
heavily  taxed  already,  and  ought  to  be  relieved. 

4.  The  Session  of  1 845  closed  quietly  enough.  The 
increased  Maynooth  Grant  had  been  passed,  the  Jews 
admitted  to  municipal  offices,  the  Oregon  dis-  potato 
pute  with  the  United  States  arranged,  New  Disease. 
Zealand  pacified.  Suddenly  an  unexpected  crisis  arose. 
A  disease  which  entirely  destroyed  the  potato  plant 
appeared  first  in  England  and  then  in  Ireland.  The 
whole  subsistence  of  the  Irish  peasantry  was  destroyed. 
Pressure  was  put  upon  the  Ministry  to  admit  foreign  corn 
free  of  duty.  The  country  was  deluged  with  the  free 
trade  tracts  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League.  Sir  R.  Peel 
was  convinced  that  protection  was  no  longer  tenable,  but 
his  Cabinet  would  not  follow  him.  Lord  Stanley  resigned, 
and  the  Ministry  broke  up.  Lord  J.  Russell  was  unable 
to  form  a  cabinet,  and  Sir  R.  Peel  was  induced  to  take 
office  again.  It  was  known  that  he  would  meet  Parlia- 
ment in  1846,  pledged  to  support  the  cause  of  free  trade. 

5.  The  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  began 
in  Manchester  towards  the  end  of  1836.  In  a  season  of 
distress  it  appeared  to  some  of  the  most  influ-  Anti-Corn 
ential  members  of  this  rising  town  that  the  Law  League. 
only  remedy  lay  in  free  trade,  and  that  by  artificially 
keeping  up  the  price  of  corn  the  manufacturing  interests 
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of  the  country  were  sacrificed  to  the  agricultural  interests. 
Three  years  later  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  was  formed. 
Its  most  prominent  members  from  the  first  were  Mr. 
Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright,  who  sacrificed  their  worldly  pros- 
perity in  a  great  measure  to  the  work  of  converting  their 
countrymen  to  the  principles  of  true  economy.  Very 
large  sums  of  money  were  collected  for  the  purposes  of 
the  League.  A  free  trade  hall  was  built  in  Manchester. 
In  1843  the  'Times'  acknowledged  that  the  League  was  a 
great  fact,  and  compared  it  to  the  wooden  horse  by  which 
the  Greeks  were  secretly  brought  within  the  walls  of  Troy. 
At  the  end  of  1845  it  was  stronger  than  ever  in  men, 
money,  and  enthusiasm. 

5.  On  the  assembling  of  Parliament  in  1846, the  Queen's 
speech  and  the  address  in  reply  to  it  indicated  the  coming 
Corn  Law  change.  Sir  R.  Peel  rose  immediately  after- 
Repeal,  wards,  and  honestly  confessed  his  alteration 
of  opinion.  He  had  observed,  he  said,  during  the  last  three 
years  (i)  that  wages  do  not  vary  with  the  price  of  food,  and 
that  with  high  prices  you  do  not  necessarily  have  high 
wages  ;  (2)  that  employment,  high  prices,  and  abundance 
contribute  directly  to  the  diminution  of  crime ;  (3)  that 
by  the  gradual  removal  of  protection,  industry  had  been 
promoted,  crime  had  been  diminished,  and  morality 
improved.  Sir  R.  Peel  was  followed  by  Mr.  Disraeli, 
who,  expressing  the  passion  of  the  protectionist  country 
gentlemen,  violently  assailed  the  minister.  In  February 
Sir  R.  Peel  announced  a  fixed  duty  on  corn  for  three 
years,  and  afterwards  its  entire  abolition.  The  free 
traders  attempted  to  dispense  with  this  delay,  but  they 
were  beaten  by  a  large  majority,  and  the  bill  passed  easily. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  secured  its  acceptance  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  He  had  became  wiser  since  the  Reform 
Bill,  and  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  compensated  for 
the  errors  of  his  previous  career. 

6.  The  protectionists   determined  on  their  revenge. 
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A  Bill  for  the  suppression  of  crime  in  Ireland  gave  the 
opportunity.  Lord  George  Bentinclc  assailed  Ministers 
the  Ministers  with  violence,  and  they  were  resign. 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  seventy -three  on  the  very 
evening  that  the  Corn  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  Whigs  who  had  assisted  Sir  R.  Peel  in  carrying  free 
trade  now  joined  the  Protectionists  in  turning  him  out. 
Ministers  had  nothing  left  them  but  to  resign,  and  Lord 
John  Russell  was  ordered  to  form  a  cabinet.  The  new 
ministry  did  not  do  much  in  the  session  of  1847.  They 
were  obliged  to  propose  a  second  time  the  measure  for 
the  pacification  of  Ireland  which  had  brought  about  the 
defeat  of  their  opponents.  A  bill  for  shortening  the  hours 
of  labour  in  factories  passed  without  difficulty.  This  year 
was  also  marked  by  the  death  of  O'Connell  at  Genoa,  on 
his  way  to  Rome,  and  by  the  voluntary  dissolution  of  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  League. 


CHAPTER    HI. 

THE   CHARTER. 


I.  Although  no  great  question  was  before  the  nation, 
Parliament  had  been  dissolved.  The  result  of  the  new 
elections  was  a  slight  in-^-reasc  of  strength  to 

,        „  ^  ,.  Discontent. 

the  Government.  It  was  proceeoing  to  con- 
sider simple  measures  of  practical  reform,  when  a  new 
and  unexpected  danger  demanded  its  attention.  A  revo- 
lution which  broke  out  in  France  in  1848  overthrew  the 
monarchy  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  established  a  republic 
in  its  place.  The  contagion  spread  throughout  Europe. 
In  every  country  thrones  were  tottering,  and  England  was 
not  exempt  from  the  general  disorder.  The  discontent 
of  the  Irish  increased,  and  Smith  O'Brien  took  the  place 
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of  O'Connell.     In  England  the  excitement  was  shown  by 
the  agitation  of  the  Chartists. 

2.  The  Chartists  derived  their  name  from  the  sketch 
of  a  new  Reform  Bill,  which  had  obtained  the  title  of  the 
The  People's  People's  Charter.  It  contained  six  principal 
Charter.  points  :  I.  Universal  suffrage.  2,  Annual 
parliaments.  3.  Vote  by  ballot.  4.  Abolition  of  property- 
qualification  for  members  of  parliament.  5.  The  payment 
of  members.  6.  Equal  electoral  districts.  This  had 
been  finally  drawn  up  in  1838,  but  for  many  years  the 
agitation  for  it  was  obscured  by  other  matters.  In  1839 
a  petition  containing  a  million  and  a  quarter  names  was 
presented  to  Parliament.  In  1840  an  attack  made  by  the 
Chartists  on  Newport  was  crushed  by  the  firmness  of  the 
mayor.  In  1847  the  Chartists  put  out  their  full  strength 
and  gained  several  seats  in  Parliament,  and  especially 
the  election  of  their  leader  Feargus  O'Connor  for  Not- 
tingham. 

3.  Inspired  by  their  successes,  the  Chartists  determined 
to  hold  a  monster  meeting  on  the  tenth  of  April  on  Ken- 

nington  Common  ;  from  this  place  they  were 
'°'  to  march  and  present  a  huge  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  They  even  talked  of  imitating 
France  in  the  establishment  of  a  republic.  The  Govern- 
ment determined  to  prevent  the  march.  Soldiers  were 
posted  in  all  parts  of  LoPaon  b/the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
170,000  special  const^toles  v^ere  sworn  in,  the  public 
offices,  the  bank  and  post  office  were  armed  to  the  teeth. 
All  their  designs  ended  in  failure.  The  meeting  was  far 
smaller  than  had  been  expected,  the  march  was  given 
an,  and  the  petition  of  five  million  and  a  half  of  names 
yas  found  to  contain  only  a  third  of  this  number,  and 
those  mainly  fictitious.  The  movement  could  not  survive 
the  ridicule  of  exposure. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THE   GREAT   EXHIBITION. 

I.  The  chief  subjects  of  discontent  which  existed  when  our 
period  opened  had  now  been  removed.  The 
disabihties  of  Cathohcs  had  been  taken  away,  '■°g'^^*s- 
the  corn  laws  had  been  repealed,  the  Irish  had  been 
pacified,  rebellion  in  England  had  been  crushed.  The 
country  entered  upon  a  career  of  peaceful  progress.  In 
1849  the  navigation  laws,  which  had  been  passed  by 
Cromwell's  Government  in  165 1,  and  which  had  first 
transferred  the  carrying  trade  from  Holland  to  this 
country,  were  repealed.  This  was  a  legitimate  extension 
of  the  principles  of  free  ti-ade. 

2.  At  this  time  a  dispute  arose  in  an  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tion which  was  a  forerunner  of  many  similar  discussions  in  ' 
later  years.  Mr.  Gorham  had  been  presented  The  Gorham 
to  a  living  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter.  The  Case, 
bishop  took  the  unusual  course  of  examining  his  opinions, 
and  refused  to  institute  him  because  he  was  unsound  on 
the  question  of  baptismal  regeneration.  The  Court  ol 
Arches,  a  court  reserved  for  the  trial  of  ecclesiastical 
matters,  supported  the  bishop,  but  its  decision  was 
reversed  by  the  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
a  lay  court  of  appeal  which  had  lately  received  power  ol 
revising  the  judgments  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  The 
low  church  party  was  rejoiced  at  the  freedom  allowed  it ; 
the  high  church  party,  which  had  recently  been  strengdi- 
ened  by  a  movement  to  increase  its  power  begun  at  Ox- 
ford, was  angry  first  at  the  slight  thrown  on  an  important 
doctrine,  and  secondly  that  the  law  should  ultimately 
decide  on  church  matters.  However  a  Bill  introduced  to 
alter  the  constitution  of  the  court  was  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Commons.     To  this  year  1850  also  belongs  the 
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commencement  of  an  attempt  to  make  the  universities 
more  useful  to  the  whole  nation  by  the  appointment  of  a 
royal  commission.  Party  spirit  was  hushed  for  a  time  by 
the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

3.  Some  slight  excitement  was  caused  by  the  appoint- 
The  Great  Hient  by  the  Pope  of  Roman  Catholic  bishops, 
Exhibition.  under  an  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  and 
the  division  of  England  into  dioceses.  It  produced  how- 
ever much  less  effect  than  was  anticipated.  All  thoughts 
were  concentrated  on  the  Great  Exhibition,  to  be  held  in 
Hyde  Park  in  1851.  The  design  and  execution  were 
entirely  the  work  of  Prince  Albert.  A  building  of  a  new 
kind,  made  of  glass  and  iron,  was  invented  as  if  for  the  very 
purpose.  It  contained  the  industrial  products  of  all  nations, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  peaceful  competition  had  rendered 
the  horrors  of  war  for  ever  impossible.  The  enterprise 
was  a  brilliant  success,  it  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  its  pro- 
jectors, and  the  profits  wisely  invested  have  been  a  means 
of  promoting  art  and  culture  tliroughout  England. 

4.  As  if  in  mockery  of  human  designs,  this  hope  of 
peace  was  succeeded  by  a  destructive  war.  Louis  Napoleon, 
Change  of  nephew  of  the  Great  Emperor,  President  of 
Ministry.  the  French  Republic  since  1 848,  had  just  made 
himself  Emperor  of  the  French.  It  was  feared  that  a  mili- 
tary power  so  near  to  us  might  drag  us  into  an  unwise 
policy.  Lord  John  Russell  was  succeeded  as  minister  by 
Lord  Derby.  But  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  brought  back 
the  old  ministry  with  Lord  Aberdeen  at  its  head,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  Chancellor  of  Exchequer.  His  budget 
inaugurated  a  new  series  of  financial  reforms.  He 
formed  a  plan  of  reducing  the  national  debt,  while  he 
retained  the  income  tax  in  order  to  make  it  easier  to  tax 
more  equally  the  chief  articles  of  daily  consumption. 

5.  A  dispute  had  arisen  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 
ostensibly  about  the  guardianship  of  the  Holy  Places  in 
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Jerusalem,  but  the  root  of  the  quarrel  lay  far  deeper. 
Turkey,  a  decaying  power,  had  become  more 
and  more  unfit  to  govern  Christians.  Russia 
was  deeply  interested  in  protecting  the  Slavonic  races 
under  the  Turkish  rule  who  were  of  the  same  blood  and 
origin  as  herself;  she  wished  also  to  extend  her  power 
to  the  Dardanelles.  If  great  calmness  had  been  shown 
on  both  sides  peace  might  have  been  preserved.  But  the 
Russian  Emperor  Nicholas  was  violent  and  impetuous, 
our  ambassador  at  Constantinople  was  a  sworn  enemy  of 
Russia.  A  war  was  necessary  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  for  the  consolidation  of  his  throne.  The  spirit  of 
both  nations  was  gradually  roused.  The  Russians  entered 
the  Danubian  principalities,  and  burned  the  Turkish  fleet 
at  Sinope.  Lord  Aberdeen  strained  every  nerve  for  peace. 
Lord  Palmerston,  the  home  secretary,  threatened  to  resign 
unless  strong  measures  were  adopted.  The  country  ap- 
proached nearer  and  nearer  to  the  brink  of  war. 


BOOK    VI. 

WAR  AND  MUTINY.     1853- 1858. 

CHAPTER   L 

THE  CRIMEAN   WAR. 

I.  In  November,  1853,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  declared 
war  against  Turkey.  To  the  surprise  of  Europe,  the  Turks 
Outbreak  of  *^  ^^"5^  \\.€i^  their  own  against  the  invader.  The 
Wa..  Russians  were  repulsed  from  every  point  of 
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attack  along  the  Danube,  and  the  Emperor  became  more 
exasperated  at  the  failure  of  his  arms.  The  Emperor  of 
the  French  attempted  in  vain  to  mediate.  At  last  a 
message  was  sent  by  England  that  unless  the  Russian 
troops  were  withdrawn  across  the  Pruth  before  the  end 
of  April  1854,  it  would  be  considered  that  war  had  been 
declared.  To  this  the  Czar  made  no  reply,  and  the  war 
began  its  course. 

2.  The  plan  of  operations  was  very  simple.  Russia  could 
only  be  attacked  in  her  extremities,  and  England  could  only 
act  on  a  sea  base.     A  fleet  was  sent  into  the 
nmea.  Baltic  with  high  expectations  of  success,  which 

were  not  reahsed,  and  a  large  force  of  English  and  French 
troops  were  despatched  into  the  Black  Sea  with  the 
object  of  taking  Sebastopol,  a  powerful  fortress  which  the 
Russians  had  recently  constructed  at  great  expense.  In 
September  the  allies  landed  at  Eupatoria,  in  the  Crimea, 
and  six  days  later  completely  defeated  the  Russians  at 
the  Battle  of  the  Alma.  It  might  have  been  possible  to 
attack  Sebastopol  with  success  from  the  northern  side, 
but  it  was  thought  more  prudent  to  besiege  it  from  the 
south,  and  the  batteries  opened  fire  in  October.  The 
Battle  of  Balaklava  fought  on  October  25  was  signalised 
by  a  charge  of  six  hundred  light  cavalry,  in  which  nearly 
half  were  killed  or  wounded.  In  November  was  fought 
the  Battle  of  Inkerman,  in  which  an  attempt  to  surprise 
the  British  army  was  defeated  by  the  steadiness  of  the 
guards.  The  winter  tried  the  army  severely,  and  the  want 
of  supplies  and  hospitals  roused  indignation  at  home. 

3.  Discontent  ripened  into  suspicion.  Mr.  Roebuck 
proposed  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Ministry. 
Change  of  Unable  to  meet  it,  the  cabinet  of  Lord  Aber- 
Ministry.  ^Q&a.  resigned,  and,  after  a  short  delay,  Lord 
Palmerston  formed  a  Government  not  very  different 
from  the   previous   one.     It   soon   lost  the  services  of 
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Mr,  Gladstone  and  two  others,  but  it  was  able  to  carry 
on  the  war  with  undiminished  vigour.  The  death  of  the 
Czar  in  March  gave  only  a  slight  hope  of  peace.  In 
April  the  siege  was  reopened,  and  continued  with  varying 
success.  On  June  18,  the  anniversary  of  Waterloo,  the 
allies  were  repulsed  in  an  attack  upon  the  Redan  and 
Malakhoff  batteries,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  Lord 
Ra;^lan,  the  commander  in-chief,  died.  At  last,  after  a 
month's  incessant  bombardment,  an  attack  was  made  on 
the  fortifications  in  September.  The  result  was  that  the 
Russians  evacuated  the  town,  blowing  up  their  forts,  and 
leaving  their  wounded  behind  them. 

4.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  negotiations  for  peace 
were  begun  by  the  help  of  Austria.  The  French  were 
more  anxious  for  a  settlement  than  the  Eng- 
lish. The  points  most  difficult  for  Russia  to 
accept  were  the  limitation  of  her  power  in  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  cession  of  a  portion  of  Bessarabia  to  Roumania. 
These  points  were  at  last  arranged,  and  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  was  signed  in  March  1856.  Thus  ended  a  war 
which  crippled  the  power  of  Russia  for  twenty  years,  and 
delayed  for  a  time  the  inevitable  fate  of  Turkey 


CHAPTER  II. 

INDIAN     MUTINY. 

I.  The  rest  of  the  year  1856  passed  quietly,  but  in  the 
spring  of  1857  the  Government  were  defeated  on  a 
motion  of  Mr.  Cobden's  condemning  their  china 
action  with  regard  to  a  war  which  had  broken  w^'- 
out  m  China.  Ministers  determined  to  dissolve  Parlia- 
ment rather  than  to  resign,  and  the  issue  placed  before 
the  country  was  that  of  confidence  in  Lord  Palmerston. 
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In  the  election  Cobden  and  Bright  were  rejected  as 
members  of  the  peace  party.  The  hberal  cause  on  the 
whole  was  supported  by  a  triumphant  majority, 

2.  The  elections  were  closely  followed  by  a  terrible  ca- 
lamity in  India.  A  wide-spread  rebellion  of  the  native 
Indian  soldiers  had  broken  out  in  the  country,  accom- 
mutiny.  panied  by  atrocities  such  as  English  men  and 
women  had  never  suffered  before.  The  pretext  for  the  revolt 
was  the  dislike  of  the  Indian  native  soldiers  to  the  use  of 
greased  cartridges  which  might  contain  the  fat  of  cows 
or  pigs,  animals  which  their  religion  teaches  them  may 
not  be  eaten.  This  rebellion  may  have  been  connected 
with  the  Russian  war,  but  it  was  certainly  stimulated  by 
the  withdrawal  of  troops  for  China,  The  mutiny  first 
broke  out  at  Barrackpore  ;  it  then  appeared  at  Lucknow 
and  Meerut.  Delhi,  the  ancient  capital,  was  seized  by 
the  rebels,  and  the  native  king  was  placed  on  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors.  The  whole  of  Northern  India  was  in 
disturbance.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  with  the  English  gar- 
rison, was  a  prisoner  at  Lucknow  in  Oude.  The  treachery 
of  Nana  Sahib  decoyed  the  garrison  of  Cawnpore  to  their 
destruction.  The  wives  and  children  whom  they  had 
left  behind  were  slaughtered  by  native  butchers  and 
thrown  into  a  well. 

3.  The  Government  strained  every  effort  to  recover  the 
country.     Delhi  was  taken  by  Wilson,  Cawnpore  was  re- 

heved  by  Havelock — too  late,  however,  to  save 
ecovery.  j^.^  countrywomen  from  murder.  A  conqueror 
in  twelve  battles,  he  entered  Lucknow  in  time  to  prevent 
a  similar  calamity.  He  died  in  the  hour  of  victory.  A 
black  cloud  of  mutineers  retook  Cawnpore,  and  threatened 
Lucknow,  but  they  were  entirely  defeated  in  the  field  by 
Sir  CoHn  Campbell  At  the  close  of  1857  the  great  de- 
pendency was  again  almost  at  peace,  and  in  June  1858 
the  work  was  completed  by  the  capture  of  Gwalior. 
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4.  Great  as  was  the  provocation,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  too  wild  and  passionate  a  vengeance  was  not  in- 
flicted on  the  mutineers.    Many  of  them  were     „     , 

1-11         -11         Results. 

blown  from  guns,  a  death  peculiarly  horrible 
in  their  eyes.  Our  country  received  a  severe  lesson  from 
the  shock  of  this  calamity.  Among  its  principal  effects 
were  the  transference  of  the  government  of  India  from 
the  East  India  Company  to  the  Crown,  and  the  awaken- 
ing of  Englishmen  to  a  deeper  interest  in  Indian  affairs. 


BOOK    VII. 

THE  NEW  REFORM  BILL.     1 858-1 868. 


CHAPTER   I. 

LORD      DERBY. 

I.  An  attack  made  by  Italian  refugees  on  the  life  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  in  January  1858  was  the  occasion  of 
a  demand  from  the  French  Government  that  change  of 
we  should  cease  to  offer  facilities  for  the  con-  Ministry. 
spiracles  of  political  exiles.  Lord  Palmerston,  in  defer- 
ence to  this  request,  proposed  to  alter  the  English  law  of 
conspiracy  to  murder.  When  this  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  19,  he  immediately  resigned,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Lord  Derby  at  the  head  of  a  Conservative 
Ministry.  The  year  was  occupied  by  various  internal 
reforms  :  the  choice  of  Indian  civil  servants  by  competi- 
tive examination  was  extended,  the  Thames  was  purified,  a 
telegraphic  cable  was  laid  between  England  and  America. 
It  appeared  that  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
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which  had  been  stopped  by  the  war,  but  had  never  sunk 
into  oblivion,  had  now  to  be  faced,  and  Lord  Derby  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  braced  themselves  to  deal  with  a  problem 
which  they  acknowledged  to  be  unwelcome. 

2.  The  Reform  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
not  satisfactory.  It  gave  the  franchise  to  a  number  of  dif- 
New  ferent  classes  without  resting  it  on  any  broad 

Parliament.  or  Comprehensive  basis.  A  resolution  pro- 
posed by  Lord  John  Russell  which  expressed  this  feeling 
was  carried  against  the  Government  by  a  majority  of 
39.  Ministers  determined  to  dissolve.  The  issue  before 
the  country  was  not  entirely  of  a  domestic  character. 
War  had  broken  out  between  France  and  Austria  for  the 
liberation  of  Italy,  and  the  feeling  of  England  was  strongly 
with  Italian  Unity.  The  liberals,  who  were  known  to 
have  this  cause  at  heart,  were  returned  in  a  majority  of 
50,  and  immediately  after  Parliament  met  Ministers  were 
compelled  to  resign,  defeated  in  a  vote  of  confidence. 
This  was  the  sixth  change  of  ministry  which  had  taken 
place  in  fifteen  years. 


CHAPTER   II. 

LORD   PALMERSTON. 

I.  Lord  Palmerston  now  became  Prime  Minister,  with 
Lord  J.  Russell  as  Foreign  Secretary,  Mr. 
Gladstone  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
Lord  Granville  President  of  the  Council  (June  1859).  The 
first  step  of  the  Government  was  the  conclusion  of  a 
commercial  treaty  with  France,  based  on  principles  of 
free  trade.  Mr.  Cobden  had  been  the  negotiator,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  a  speech  which  announced  a  new  era  of 
financial  policy,  expressed  the  long  services  of  the  free 
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trader  in  language  of  universally  accepted  praise.  The 
Ministry  attempted  to  satisfy  the  expectations  of  the 
country  by  bringing  forward  a  Reform  Bill.  It  v^as  as 
simple  as  its  forerunner  had  been  complicated.  It  pro- 
posed a  franchise  of  ;^io  in  counties,  £6  in  boroughs,  and 
a  redistribution  of  seats.  The  languid  interest  felt  in  it 
oy  the  Premier  was  a  sign  of  the  indifference  of  the 
country,  and  the  Bill  was  withdrawn. 

2.  In  1861  a  civil  war  broke  out  in  America  between 
the  Northern  and  Southern  States.  The  matters  in  dispute 
between  them  were  many  and  various,  but  American 
the  most  important  point  at  issue  was  the  ^^■ 
question  of  slavery.  The  English  people  generally  took 
the  side  of  the  South,  partly  from  a  supposed  community 
of  feeling  and  partly  from  a  jealousy  of  America,  and  a 
wish"  to  see  her  dismembered.  This  feeling  was  intensi- 
fied by  the  capture  of  two  Southern  envoys  while  under 
the  protection  of  the  British  flag.  There  was  danger  of 
war  breaking  out,  but  the  Northern  States  submitted  to 
an  ultimatum,  and  returned  the  prisoners. 

3.  The  affair  of  the  'Trent,'  as  this  dispute  was  called 
from  the  name  of  the  ship  in  which  the  envoys  were  sailing, 
was  the  last  public  question 'in  which  Prince     j^     l    r 
Albert,  now  for  some  time  since  called  the     the  Prince 
Prince  Consort,  was  engaged.     After  a  few       °"sort. 
days'  illness,  he  died  at  Windsor  in  December  1861,  at 
the  age  of  forty-two.     The  grief  of  the  English  nation 
was  universal  and  spontaneous.     Only  gradually  did  the 
country  come  to  learn  that  he  had  been  king  of  England 
for  twenty  years,  while  no  one  knew  it. 

4.  The  American  war  affected  England  in  two  ways. 
First,  the  ordinary  supply  of  cotton  to  our  manufacturing 
districts  was  cut  off,  and  a  great  distress  was 

felt  in  Lancashire,  which  was  known  by  the    Famine  and 
name  of  the  cotton  famine.    The  operatives    '^^^^^' 
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displayed  the  utmost  patience  and  self-control  under  their 
afflictions,  and  large  subscriptions  were  contributed  for 
their 'Support.  Lord  Derby  gave  the  services  of  his 
genius  to  the  organisation  of  relief,  and  cotton,  the 
threads  of  which  were  of  a  shorter  length,  was  provided 
from  India.  Before  the  American  war  was  over  the  worst 
pressure  of  distress  had  passed.  The  other  trouble  was 
of  longer  duration.  A  ship  called  the  'Alabama'  was 
fitted  out  from  an  English  dockyard,  notwithstanding  the 
protest  of  the  American  Ambassador,  with  the  object  of 
making  war  on  American  commerce  in  the  interests  of  the 
Southern  States.  The  Americans  felt  that  the  negligence 
shown  in  not  stopping  this  vessel  expressed  only  too 
clearly  the  sympathies  of  England.  They  could  not  at 
this  time  do  anything  to  prevent  or  to  avenge  the  wrong, 
but  when  the  war  was  over  a  feeling  of  bitterness"  was 
left,  which  nearly  led  to  an  open  rupture,  and  was  with 
difficulty  appeased. 

5.  Lord  Palmerston  died  in  October  1865.  The  condi- 
tion of  parties  during  these  closing  years  was  remarkable. 

Popular  throughout  the  country,  the  Premier 
was  trusted  equally  by  Conservatives  and 
Liberals.  The  policy  of  a  long  life  was  the  earnest  of  his 
liberalism ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  known  to  be 
opposed  to  organic  reform.  The  great  questions  which 
were  agitated  in  later  years  now  slumbered,  and  the 
reform  of  the  representation,  which  lay  at  the  root  of  all 
other  measures,  was  deferred  with  the  admonition  that 
the  nation  should  rest  and  be  thankful  for  what  it  had 
already  achieved.  A  new  election  in  the  spring  of  1865 
returned  a  solid  Liberal  majority  with  a  few  Liberal  losses. 
No  loss,  however,  was  so  great  as  the  premature  death  of 
Richard  Cobden. 

6.  Earl  Russell  succeeded  Lord  Palmerston  as  Pre- 
mier;  Mr.  Gladstone  became  leader  of  the   House  of 
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Commons ;  the  ministry  in  other  respects  remained  un- 
changed. The  history  of  this  administration  r.  ,  j,  ^, 
is  the  history  of  the  Liberal  Reform  Bill.  The  Prime 
Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  March  Minister. 
1866  gave  the  franchise  to  householders  of  the  value  of 
;^I4  in  counties  and  ^j  in  boroughs.  It  was  evidently  a 
compromise,  and  was  not  heartily  supported  either  by 
the  cabinet  or  by  the  party.  A  section  of  the  Liberals, 
called  by  Mr.  Bright  the  '  Cave  of  Adullam,'  joined  the 
opposition  in  resisting  it,  and  in  June  the  ministiy  were 
defeated  and  resigned.  They  were  succeeded  by  a  Con- 
servative Government,  the  principal  members  of  which 
were  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli. 


CHAPTER   in. 

MR.   DISRAELI. 


1.  Lord  Derby  promised  a  safe  and  moderate  measure 
of  reform.  But  the  agitation  throughout  the  country  was 
very  great.  The  war  in  Germany,  which  in  Reform 
six  weeks  made  Prussia  instead  of  Austria  the  Agitation. 
dominant  power  in  that  country,  passed  almost  unheeded. 
The  somewhat  cruel  suppression  of  a  rebellion  in  Jamaica 
by  Governor  Eyre  was  condemned  by  advanced  Liberals. 
The  laying  of  a  telegraph  cable  between  Ireland  and 
Newfoundland  gave  hope  to  those  who  wished  for  a 
imion  of  affection  between  two  mighty  continents.  But 
the  desire  for  reform  was  unmistakable.  In  July  the 
Reform  League  was  forbidden  to  hold  a  meeting  in  Hyde 
Park,  but  the  masses  who  had  accompanied  them  threw 
down  the  railings  and  pushed  back  the  police  who  would 
have  barred  their  passage.  The  reform  addresses  of 
Gladstone  and  Bright  were  received  with  enthusiasm. 
E.H.  E 
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2.  At  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1867,  Mr.  Disraeli 
proposed  resolutions  which  were  to  be  the  basis  of  a 
Reform  Bill  reform  bill.  A  considerable  extension  of  the 
introduced.  franchise  was  contemplated,  limited  by  a 
system  of  plurality  of  votes.  Parliament  objected  to  this 
method,  and  it  became  necessary  for  Ministers  to  agree 
in  a  definite  measure ;  of  two  alternative  courses  the 
more  liberal  was  adopted,  but  Lord  Carnarvon,  Lord 
Cranbourne,  and  General  Peel  could  not  accede  to  it, 
and  left  the  Ministry.  Mr.  Disraeli  expounded  his  measure 
in  March.  The  proposed  franchise  was  founded  on 
rating  and  not  on  rental.  The  franchise  in  boroughs  was 
given  to  all  householders  paying  rates  ;  in  counties  it  was 
given  to  occupiers  of  property  rated  at  £1^  a  year. 
Besides  this,  the  franchise  was  given  to  all  men  of  a 
certain  education,  or  who  had  saved  a  certain  sum  of 
money.  In  some  cases  voters  were  allowed  a  double  vote 
in  respect  of  possessing  a  double  qualification. 

3.  The  Bill  was  \'iolently  opposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  objected  to  its  provisions  in  almost  every  par- 
.       ,  ticular,  but  the  section  of  his   party,  who 

Amendments  s:        j  t 

in  Com-  formed   the    '  Cave    of   Adullam,'   declined 

"""**■  to  follow  him   in  procuring  the  defeat    of 

the  Government.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  measure 
was  gradually  changed  piece  by  piece  until  it  was  entirely 
altered.  The  abolition  of  compound  householders,  that 
is,  of  those  whose  rates  were  paid  for  them  in  the  lump 
by  their  landlords,  nearly  quadrupled  the  number  of 
voters ;  lodgers  were  admitted  to  the  franchise,  the  county 
franchise  was  reduced,  and  the  distribution  of  seats  was 
changed.  The  Bill,  as  it  was  passed  by  both  Houses 
weary  with  argument  at  the  end  of  July,  almost  reached 
the  limit  of  manhood  suffrage.  It  had  been  passed  by  a 
Conservative  Ministry,  and  Lord  Derby  described  it  as  a 
leap  in  the  dark. 
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4.  It  was  necessary  that  Parliament  should  meet  again 
in  the  autumn  of  1 867  to  vote  supplies  for  an  expedition 
to  Abyssinia,  undertaken  to  release  some  Return  of  the 
Englishmen  who  were  kept  in  prison  by  the  Liberals. 
king.  The  prisoners  were  released,  and  Magdala,  the 
king's  capital,  destroyed.  Early  in  the  session  of  1868 
Lord  Derby  resigned  the  Premiership  from  bad  health, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Disraeli.  It  soon  became 
obvious  that  the  main  point  of  struggle  between  the  two 
parties  would  be  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church. 
At  the  end  of  March,  Mr.  Gladstone  moved  resolutions 
to  that  effect.  The  Government  had  been  defeated  by 
small  majorities  before  the  Easter  recess.  In  April  it 
was  beaten  on  the  Irish  Church  question  by  a  majority  of 
eighty-five.  Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  the  result  of 
the  elections  was  a  signal  victory  for  the  Liberals.  The 
Government  did  not  wait  for  the  opening  of  the  session, 
but  resigned  their  offices,  and  just  before  the  close  of  1868 
Mr.  Gladstone  became  Prime  Minister. 


BOOK   VIII. 
MR.    GLADSTONE.     1868- 1874. 


CHAPTER    I. 

IRISH   CHURCH  AND   LAND. 


I.  The  chief  members  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  cabinet  were 
Lord  Hatherley,  Mr.  Lowe,  Mr.  Bruce,  Lord  Granville, 
Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  Childers.  During  its  five  years'  tenure 
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of  office  it  showed  a  great  activity  in  every  branch  of  admi- 
Disestablish-  "'^trative  reform.  This  could  only  have  been 
mentof  Irish  maintained  by  a  large  majority  in  ParUament, 
directed  by  a  chief  of  exceptional  ability,  at  a 
time  when  the  feehng  of  the  country  was  wrought  to  an 
unusual  strain.  Its  first  efforts  were  directed  to  the  re- 
moval of  Irish  grievances  by  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church,  and  the  regulation  of  Irish  land.  The 
country  had  determined  by  the  elections  that  the  Irish 
branch  of  the  Church  of  England  should  cease  to  exist 
under  State  protection.  The  working  out  of  that  change 
was  difficult  and  complicated.  The  arrangements  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Gladstone  were  passed  by  large  majorities 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  met  with  no  serious 
opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Experience  has  shown 
the  wisdom  of  the  measure,  and  the  large  surplus  resulting 
from  it  still  remains  to  be  applied  to  the  material  benefit 
of  the  country. 

2.  The  Irish  Land  Act  passed  in  the  session  of  1870 
was  a  matter  of  greater  difficulty.  Its  object  was  to 
Irish  Land  gi^e  such  Security  to  the  tenant  as  might 
•^'='-  induce  him  to  spend  money  in  improving  his 
holding,  to  lend  money  to  landlords  to  be  spent  in  im- 
provements, to  put  a  restraint  on  hasty  and  unjust  evic- 
tions, and  to  establish  a  ready  means  of  arbitration 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  The  Bill,  though  full  of 
complicated  provisions,  met  with  little  opposition  in 
either  House,  and  became  law  on  the  ist  of  August. 

3.  The  same  session  was  occupied  with  another  mea- 
sure of  first-rate  importance.  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  produced 
Education  a  comprehensive  Education  Act  to  deal  with 
^•^'^  primary  education,  that  namely,  of  the  poorer 
classes.  Time  was  given  for  different  religious  denomi- 
nations to  supply  deficiencies  in  existing  schools,  but  if 
that  were  not  done  school  boards  were  to  be  created,  who 
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should  provide  at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayer  a  cheap, 
universal,  and  unsectarian  education.  The  result  has 
surpassed  the  most  sanguine  hopes.  Every  year  since 
the  passing  of  the  Act  the  number  of  ignorant  children 
has  diminished.  A  great  lift  has  been  given  to  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  country;  universities  and  public 
schools  have  undergone  revision,  and  the  country  now 
only  waits  for  the  organised  instruction  of  the  middle 
classes. 


CHAPTER    II. 

WAR  BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND  GERMANY. 

I.  This  peaceful  progress  at  home  was  not  without  violent 

contrast  abroad.     Since  the  defeat  of  Austria  in  1866  a 

strong  jealousy  had  existed  between  France  and  Prussia. 

War  broke  out  suddenly  in  July  1870.     The  successes  of 

the   Germans    were    rapid  and   unexpected.     ^  „   ,  , 

_        ,  ^^  .        ,      ,    r  ,        F^'^  °f  the 

The  French  army  was  driven  back  from  the     Emperor  of 

Rhine,  it  was  cut  into  two  parts  by  a  series  '^^  F'^ench. 
of  bloody  battles,  Marshal  Bazaine  was  shut  up  with  a 
large  army  in  Metz,  the  Emperor  was  driven  into  the 
Ardennes.  Here  he  was  surrounded  by  the  consummate 
skill  of  Moltke,  and  forced  to  surrender  at  Sedan  on  Sep- 
tember I.  On  receipt  of  the  news,  the  Empire  was  abolished 
in  Paris,  the  Empress  and  her  son  fled  to  England. 

2.  Paris  was  invested  by  the  German  army,  and  soon 
began  to  suffer  from  famine.  The  siege  was  prolonged 
throughout  the  winter.  About  the  middle  of 
January  the  success  of  the  Germans  became 
certain,  and  on  January  18  King  William  of  Prussia  was 
saluted  as  German  Emperor  in  the  Galerie  des  Glaces  at 
Versailles.     Peace  was  made  shortly  afterwards.     Alsace 
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and  Lorraine  were  ceded  to  Germany,  and  an  indemnity 
of  200  millions  paid  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

3.  The  English  Government  had  with  great  skill  and 
patience  preserved  the  neutrality  of  the  nation.  This  was 
Internal  tried  most  severely  when  the  Russian  Govem- 

Affairs.  ment  repudiated  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of 

Paris  referring  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  matter  was  amica- 
bly arranged  at  a  conference  in  London.  The  session  of 
1 87 1  was  not  idle.  Purchase  in  the  army  was  abolished, 
the  English  civil  sei-vice  was  made  attainable  by  compe- 
tition, the  universities  were  thrown  open  to  the  whole 
country  without  regard  to  religious  denominations,  trades 
unions  were  recognised  by  the  law,  and  the  powers  of 
local  government  were  extended  to  country  districts.  In 
the  winter  the  Prince  of  Wales  became  seriously  ill,  and 
in  the  middle  of  December  the  whole  country  waited  in 
suspense  for  tidings  of  life  and  death.  Before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  he  was  out  of  danger. 


CHAPTER   in. 

LIBERAL    REVERSES. 

I.  In  1872  a  system  was  adopted  of  electing  Members  of 
Parliament  by  ballot,  or  secret  voting.  This  measure  had 
long  been  urged  by  advanced  Liberals  and  opposed  by 
Conservatives.  But  the  chief  event  of  the  year  was  the  settle- 
ment of  the  so-called  'Alabama'  claims,  that  is,  the  com- 
•Alabama'  pensation  for  damage  done  by  this  and  other 
Arbitration.  privatccrs  in  the  American  war.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  these  matters  were 
arranged  in  a  conference  held  at  Geneva,  in  which  the 
chief  living  authorities  on  international  law  formed  the 
tribunal.     The  award  was  given  against  England,  and  a 
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sum  of  nearly  four  millions  had  to  be  paid  to  Americac 
But  friendship  between  the  two  countries  was  restored  at 
this  small  price,  and  a  new  principle  of  arbitration  was 
asserted  in  public  affairs. 

2.  The  session  of  1873  was  intended  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  remove  another  Irish  grievance  by  establishing 
a  system  of  Catholic  university  education,  jrish  Eduoa- 
The  measure  had  been  carefully  prepared  by    ^'°"- 

Mr.  Gladstone,  and  it  was  introduced  with  good  hope  of 
success.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  it  satisfied  neither 
party.  The  Government  were  defeated,  and  the  Ministry 
resigned.  Mr.  Disraeli,  however,  refused  to  take  office, 
and  the  seals  were  resumed  by  their  former  holders.  A 
few  changes  were  made  in  the  Cabinet,  and  a  Judicature 
Bill  was  passed,  remodeUing  our  whole  system  of  judicial 
procedure. 

3.  The  Government  were  weakened  and  discredited. 
Seat  after  seat  was  won  by  the  Conservatives.  The 
Liberal  majority  became  every  day  smaller     ^.     ,    . 

11  «     1  .       ,      ,        .       .  Dissolution 

and  less  compact.  At  last,  m  the  begmnmg  of  Pariia- 
of  J  874,  Mr.  Gladstone  determined  to  appeal  "®"'' 
to  the  country,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  everybody,  in 
January  Parliament  was  dissolved.  In  five  years  the 
majority  of  Liberal  supporters  had  dwindled  from  116  to 
66.  The  result  of  the  elections  was  a  triumph  for  the 
Conservatives.  The  Cabinet  did  not  wait  for  the  meeting 
of  Parliament.  Mr.  Disraeli  accepted  office  as  Premier, 
supported  by  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Car- 
narvon, Sir  S.  Northcote,  Mr.  Cross,  and  Mr.  Hardy. 
Shortly  after  this  Mr.  Gladstone  announced  that  he  had 
retired  for  ever  from  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party. 
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CONCLUSION. 

At  the  close  of  our  period  it  may  be  well  to  review  the 
results  of  the  policy  which  we  have  described  in  detail, 
and  to  compare  the  condition  of  England  in  1875  with  its 
condition  at  the  close  of  the  great  continental  war.  We 
will  consider  separately — i.  Her  population ;  2.  Her 
wealth ;  3.  The  state  of  pauperism  in  the  two  periods ; 
4.  The  state  of  crime  ;  5.  The  condition  of  trade ; 
6.  Food,  education  ;  7.  The  extent  of  her  dominion. 

1.  The  population  of  Great  Britain  in  181 1  was  twelve 
millions  ;  in  1875,  it  was  twenty-seven  millions  and  a  half. 
At  the  first  period  she  contained  only  nine  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  Russia.  She  now  contains  about 
thirteen  per  cent. 

2.  As  an  indication  of  wealth,  in  1826  the  United 
Kingdom  paid  £1  gs.  ^d.  a  head  for  taxation.  In  1876 
she  paid  £2  \s.  $d.  England  is  the  only  country  in 
Europe  in  which  the  percentage  of  taxation  in  proportion 
to  the  population  has  diminished.  The  assessments  to 
the  income-tax  in  Great  Britain  in  181 5  were  a  hundred 
and  thirty  millions  ;  in  1875  they  were  five  hundred  and 
thirty- five  millions  and  three  quarters.  In  1830  the 
deposits  in  savings  banks  amounted  to  lis.  4//.  per  head 
of  the  population.  In  1876  they  amounted  to  £2  2s.  6d. 
per  head. 

3.  In  1 813  the  amount  spent  in  the  relief  of  the  poor 
was  eight  millions  and  a  half;  that  is,  a  cost  of  i^s.  2d. 
per  head  of  the  population.  In  1876  the  amount  spent 
was  seven  millions  and  a  quarter,  that  is  6^.  id.  per 
head  ;  yet  we  spend  nearly  three  times  as  much  on  each 
pauper  as  we  did  five  and  thirty  years  ago. 
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The  percentage  of  paupers  to  the  population  is  now 
only  three  per  cent. ;  at  the  close  of  the  war  it  was  more 
than  eight  per  cent. 

4.  Crime  has  very  largely  dim-inished.  The  number 
of  offences  left  undiscovered  is  probably  much  smaller 
than  before-  At  the  same  time,  the  proportion  of 
committals  to  the  population  is  nearly  one-half  of  what  it 
was.  While  all  kinds  of  serious  crime  have  decreased, 
offences  against  property  have  diminished  more  than  all. 

5.  The  value  of  British  exports  was  in  1820  thirty-six 
millions  and  a  half,  and  in  1876  two  hundred  millions 
and  a  half.  Inland  trade  has  probably  increased  quite 
as  much  in  proportion. 

This  period  has  seen  an  enormous  growth  in  the 
cotton  and  iron  trades.  It  has  witnessed  the  entire 
development  of  the  railway  system.  The  total  receipts 
from  railway  traffic  are  now  sixty  millions  a  year. 

6.  Besides  all  this,  the  people  are  much  better  fed 
than  they  used  to  be,  and  the  duration  of  life  has  probably 
increased. 

The  development  of  the  piess  has  done  as  much  for 
popular  education  as  the  measures  especially  devoted  to 
that  end.  In  1846  there  were  in  the  United  Kingdom 
551  newspapers;  in  1877  there  were  1,692. 

7.  In  1829,  the  population  of  the  English  Colonies 
was  three  millions  and  a  quarter ;  in  1871  it  was  eleven 
millions  and  a  half.  At  the  same  time,  during  the  last 
hundred  and  thirty  years  we  have  conquered  two  million 
six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square  miles  of  territory, 
and  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  people. 

From  these  facts  we  may  conclude  that  the  England 
of  the  present  day  is  incomparably  stronger,  happier,  and 
better  than  England  at  the  time  of  the  Regency.  Also, 
that  not  only  are  Englishmen  better  fed,  better  taught, 
better  governed,  and  more  united  than  they  were,  but 
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that  the  nation  is,  for  all  purposes  of  offence  and  defence, 
far  stronger  than  it  was  at  the  time  when  it  carried  on 
the  struggle  against  Napoleon. 

These  results  are  mainly  due  to  the  wisdom  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  statesmen  who  have  controlled  the  destinies 
of  the  nation  during  the  period  we  have  described. 
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a  text  book  and  to  all  others  desirous  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  this 
important  branch." 

J.  D.  McGILLIVRAY,  Iiup.  Schools,  Co.  Hants.,  Nova  Scotia. 

Beaty  &  Clare's  Bookkebpino. — "  Besides  looking  over  this  book 
myself,  I  have  submitted  it  to  the  inspection  of  practical  bookkeepers  who 
agree  with  me  in  the  propriety  of  recommending  it  as  a  school  book. 
Its  directions  are  minote  and  to  the  point,  and  its  examples  ample." 

C.  T.  ANDREWS,  Inspector  for  Queen's  Co.,  Nova  Scotia. 
"  Beatty   &    Clare's    Bookkeepinq    has  had  a   careful    perusal, 
with  which  the  principles  of  bookkeeping  are  explained  and  illustrated, 
will  recommend  this  work  to  any  teacher  or  pupil  preparing  for  examina- 
tion, while  it  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  for  all  practical  purposes. 

L.  S.  MORSE,  M.A.,  Insp.  Schools,  Annapolis  Co.,  Nova  Scotia. 
"  I  have  examined  Beatty  &  Clare's  Bookkeeping  and  find  it  to  be  an 
excellent  work.    The  definitions,  forms,  and  transactions  therein  con- 
tained, are  plain  and  simple,  yet  comprehensive  and  practical.    It  is  well 
adapted  for  use  in  the  poblic  schools. 

D.  H.  SMITH,  A.M.,  Insp.  Schools,  Colchester  Conntjr,  Nova  Scotia. 
"  Beatty  &  Clare's  Bookkeeping  is  an  admirable  work,  its  simplicity 
alone  is  sufficient  to  secure  for  the  book  a  place  in  oar  schools  throughont 
the  Dominion." 


W.  S.  DANAGH,  Inspector  for  Cnmberland,  N.  S. 
"  I  have  looked  into  Beatty  &  Clare's  Bookkeeping,  and  have  moch 
pleasure  in  saying  that  the  work  is  just  what  is  wanted  for  boys  who  desire 
to  acquire  in  a  short  time  SDcb  knowledge  as  will  fit  them  for  business*" 

REV.  JOHN  AMBROSE.  M.A.,  Snpt.  of  Schools,  Digby,  N.  S. 
"  I  am  very  mncb  pleased  with  tbo  diapUcitjr  aad  tborougbhess  of 
Beatty  &  CUre'a  Bookkeeping. 


HOTV    TO    I«;X&A]>. 

Ik  Drill  Book  for  Corkbct  and  ExpsebsIvb  Rbadiko,  Adaptxb 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  Schools. 
By  Richard  Lbwis,  Teacher  of  Elocntion,  Author  of  "  Domirjon  Elocu- 
tionist," &e.    3rd  Ed.,  Price  75  Cents.  ^ 
AuthoriKed  by  the  Minister  of  EdMcation  for  Ontivrio. 
Authorixed  by  tfie  Chief  Supt.  of  Education,  ManitdbOr 
D.  H.  SMITH,  A.M.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Colchester  Co.,  N.  S. 
"  Lewis'  '  How  to  Bead,'  comes  in  good  time.    In  no  branch  of 
Btrndy  is  there  more  deficiency  displayed  than  in  that  of  reading. 
Many  of  our  teachers  really  appear  to  have  no  conoeption  as  to 
how  reading  should  be  taught,  out  by  a  careful  study  of  Lewis' 
'  How  to  Bead '  they  can  without  any  diJOQculty  render  themselves 
fit  to  give  instruction  with  the  utmost  satisfiaiotion." 

li.  8.  MOBSE,  M.A.,  Inspector  Sohoola,  Annapolis  Co.,  N.  B. 
"Lewis'  'How  to  Bead'  treats  of  a  subject  which  caAPOt  be  too 
highly  recommended.  Such  a  work  is  much  needed  in  oitr  schools. 
The  art  of  reading  effectively  has  been  acquired  by  few  teachers, 
hence  they  should  procure  this  work  and  thoroughly  and  practi- 
cally master  the  rules  and  principles  thereiu  contained. 

J.  D.  MoGILLIVBAY,  InspeoVnr  of  BohoolB,  Co.  Hants. 
"Lewis'  'How  to  Bead,'  is  the  best  drill  book  in  elocntion  for 
school  use  that  I  have  seen.    I  have  read  it  over  with  a  great  deal 
of  OMre." 


C.  T.  ANDBEW8,  Inspector  for  Queen's  Co.,  N.  S. 
"  I  have  examined  '  How  to  Bead,'  and  have  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  it  the  best  little  work  on  elocution  for  teachers  that 
nas  yet  come  under  my  notice.  A  thorough  drlU  in  the  exercises, 
with  due  attention  to  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  language  as 
illustrated  by  the  author,  and  an  intelligent  conception  of  the 
principles  and  suggestions  therein  given  will  insure  pleasing  and 
expressive  reading.  It  cannot  but  be  hailed  with  pleasure  by  every 
teacher  as  it  suppUes  a  want  long  felt  in  our  schools,  and  gives  to 
the  important  subject  of  reading  its  due  prominenoe,  as  both  an 
art  and  a  science." 


A.  C.  A.  DOANE,  Inspector  of  Scboda,  EOielbwne  Co.,  N.  S. 

"  How  to  Bead,'  is  just  what  is  needed,  both  as  a  school  class 
book  and  an  aid  to  teachers  in  the  proper  traiuiog  of  papils  in  the 
principles  of  effective  reading. 

Bev.  JOHN  AMBEOSE,  M.A.,  Inspector  P.  Schools,  Dlgby,  N.  B. 
How  TO  Bead  by  Bichabd  Lewis.—"  This  book,  for  the  size  of 
It,  Is  the  best  by  far  that  I  have  euer  seen  on  the  subject," 

W.  L.  DANAGH,  Inspector  for  Cumberland,  N.  S. 
"How  to  Bead  is  a  seasonable  publication.  As  a  drill  boos  for 
expressive  reading  it  supplies  a  desideratum  in  our  schools.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  batter  teaching  on  this  bj-anoh  is  greatly 
needed.  The  work  shows  skill  and  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
aatbor." 


'One  ofthe  most  popular  Text  Boobs  ever  pabllshc^) 

ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC 

ON    THE 

UNITARY     METHOD 

BY  THOMAS    KIRKLAND,    M.A..    Science   Master,    Normal   School, 
and  WM.  SCOTT,  B.A.,  Head  Mster  Model  School,  Toronto. 

Inleed.d  as  aa  Ltrodoctory  Teit  Book  to  Hamblia  Smith's  ArrtlmiEtic. 

CLOTH    EXTRA,    196    Pages    with  EXAMINATION   PAPERS 
added.    PRICE   25  c. 

Prescribed  by    the    Council  of  Public   Instruction 
for  exclusive  use  in  the  Schools  of  Nova  Scotia. 


Adopted  in  many    of  the   best  Schools  in  Quebec. 

Adopted   in    a    number    of   the    Schools  of  New- 
foundland. 

Authorized  by  the  Council  of   Public  Instruction^ 
Prince  Edward  Island. 

Authorized  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
Manitoba, 

Highly  recommended  by    the  leading   Teachers   of 
Ontario. 

Nearly  100,000  have  been  sold  within  first  eighteen 
months  of  its    issue. 

Commended  by  the  Press  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 


Highly    commended   by    the    leading    Teachers   in 
every  Province  of  the  Dominion. 

W      J,    GAGE  &   CO.,    EDUCATIONAL   PUBLISHERS 


Jf.  ®ag?  &  (lo'0.  S^tiD  (Sburational  mcahs. 


WORKS  FOR  TEACHERS  AJTD  STUDENTS,  BY  JAS.  L.  HUGHES. 

Examination    Primer   in  Canadian  History 

mnt^  ^aZT^I  ^it^f\  ^^  •^*'-.  ^-  ^^"H''^'  Inspector  of  Schools,  To* 
ronto.   A  Pnmer  for  Students  preparing  for  Examination,       Price,  25c' 

Mistakes  in  Teaching. 

By  JAi.  LAcomiN  HuaHBs.    Second  edition.  Price   50c 

ADOPTBD  BT  STATB    UHITBRaiTT  OF    IOWA,  AS  AN  ttBMKfTART  WORK    FOR    TOB 
OF  TBACHHU. 

This  work  discnssos  In  a  terse  manner  over  one  hundred  of  the  mistakes 
oommonly  made  by  untrained  or  inexperienced  Teachers.  It  is  desirn^to 
warn  young  Teachers  of  the  errors  they  are  liable  to  make,  and  to  hlTp  th2 
older  menibers  of  the  profession  to  discard  whatever  method*  or  habits  mav 
be  preventing  their  higher  success.  "»o»<«  may 

The  mistakes  are  arranged  under  the  following  heads  : 

M^i^^f  ^/*«-  'Management.      2.  Alistakes  In  Disoiplin*,     «.  Mistakes  in 
MethodB.    i.  Mistakes  in  Manner.  «i»««co  m 

How  to  Secure  and  Retain  Attention.  r' 

By  Jab.  Lauohlih  Hughbs.         Price,  25  Cents.    J 

Comprising  Kinds  of  Attention.    Characteristics  of  Positive  Attention" 

S  I!:S^'°%°',^'J^^'?tl-    Ho'' to  Control  a  Glass.    Developing  Sen 
tal  Activity.    Cultivation  of  the  Senses. 

..T,    ??°™..T'^"  School  and  UNrvERsiTv  Magazinb,  London,  Eno  ) 
Replete  (nth  valuable  hints  and  practical  su-gestions  which  are  evident- 
ly  the  result  of  wide  expenence  in  the  scholastic  profession." 

Manual  of  Drill  and  Calisthenics  for  use   in 
Schools. 


a^'l'b  5'^^^'^''"*'  ^*°<''  Inapector,  Toronto,  Graduate  of  MUitary 
School,  H.  M.  2»th  Regiment.      Price,  ^tO  CentS. 

The  work  contains  :  The  Squad  Drill  prescribed  for  Public  Schools  in  On- 
tario, with  fuU  and  explicit  directions  for  teaching  it.  Free  Gymnastic  Ex- 
ercises, careftiUy  selected  from  the  best  German  and  American  systems 
and  arranged  in  proper  classes.  German  Calisthenic  Exercises,  as  taueht 
by  the  late  Colonel  Goodwin  in  Toronto  Normal  School,  and  in  England 
Several  of  the  best  Kindergarten  Games,  and  a  few  choice  Exercise  Ronirs' 
The  instructions  throughout  the  book  are  divested,  aa  far  aa  possible  of 
unnecessary  technicalities.  ' 

"A  most  valuable  book  for  every  teacher,  particularly  in  country  places- 
It  embraces  all  that  a  school  teacher  should  teach  his  pupils  on  this  subject. 
Any  teacher  can  use  the  easy  drill  lessons,  an*  by  doing  so  he  will  be  con- 
femng  a  benefit  on  his  country."— C.  RADCLrrPB  Drarnalt,  Major  First 
Life  Guards,  Dnll  Instmotor  Normal  and  Model  Schoola,  Toionto 
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t.  J.  dagc  &  €o'0.  £it)3}  €bucational  cEorks, 


TEXT  BOOKS  ON  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 
BT  MASOK  AND  HACHILLAN. 


Revised  Ed.  Miller's  Language  Lessons. 

Adapted  as  an  introductory  Text  Book  to  Mason's  Grammar.  By  J. 
A.  Macmillan,  B.  a.  It  contains  the  Examination  Papers  for  admission 
to  High  Schools,  and  teaches  Grammar  and  Composition  simultaneously. 
Sixth  Edition,  200th  thousand. 

Price,  25  Cents. 


Mason's  Outlines  of  English  Grammar. 

Authorized  for  use  in  Schools     Suitable  for  Junior  Classes. 
Price,  45  Cents. 


Mason's  Shorter  English  Grammar. 

New  and  improved  edition.   With  copious  and  carefully  graded  exercises, 
243  pages. 
Price,  60  Cents. 


Mason's  Advanced  Grammar. 

Authorized  for  use  in  the  Schools  of  Ontario.  Including  the  principles 
of  Grammatical  Analysis.  By  C.  P.  Mason,  B.  A.,  F.  C.  P.,  Fellow  of  Uni- 
versity College,  London.  Enlarged  and  thoroughly  revised  with  Examin- 
ation Papers  added  by  W.  Houston,  M.  A 

Price,  75  Cents. 

"  I  asked  a  Grammar  School'Inspector  in  the  old  country  to  send  me  the 
best  grammar  published  there.  He  immediately  sent  Mason's.  The  chap- 
ters on  the  analysis  of  difficult  sentences  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  place  the 
work  far  beyond  any  EnglishGrammar  before  the  Canadian  public."— Alex. 
Sims,  M.  A.,  H.  M.  H.  S.,  Oakville. 


English  Grammar  Exercises. 

By  C.  P.  Mason.     Reprinted  from  Common  School  Edition. 
Price,  30  Cents. 
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